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Art. I.—Carprmvat Wotsty. 


Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By John Galt. Third Edition, with 
additional Illustrations from Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, and 
other sources. London: David Bogue. 1846. 


F it be a misfortune to be overpraised, neither the men nor the 
women who played prominent parts in English history during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, will have reason to com: 
plain of the manner in which their reputations have been dealt 
with by their countrymen. To have accomplished anything 
remarkable, throughout this period, appears to be a ground 
rather for suspicion than for admiration; and a certain unifor- 
mity of failure, like that which marks the career of Mary Queen 
of Scots, alone commands a general interest. It is not enough 
to have died tragically; the wise and the unwise came too often 
to a common end at the stake or on the scaffold: we have but 
to run over in our own minds the most conspicuous names of 
those centuries, and to consider the position which they occupy in 
the popular estimation, to be at once aware, that only those 
among them who have effected nothing, who have been sufferers 
merely, are regarded with tenderness; the actors are held to have 
been sufficiently rewarded with success, and at our hands deserve 
only to be restored to their proper place by a judicious scrutiny 
of their faults. We are not lenient to Henry the Eighth, or to 
Mary Tudor, or to Elizabeth. Oliver Cromwell's reputation has 
the taint still of the Tyburn gallows upon it. Wolsey, Thomas 
Cromwell, Gardiner, the Seymours, the Dudleys, the Cecils, Sir 
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Francis Walsingham, or Francis Bacon—these names, once illus- 
trious, are now tarnished over with every most unworthy imputa- 
tion; and Sir Thomas More is, perhaps, the only really remark- 
able man who still remains a favourite with us; rather, probably, 
because he was the greatest of the victims of a falling side, than 
because we essentially value either his character or his actions. 

This unprosperous condition of public opinion, however, is not 
maintained without partial remonstrance : people who have cared 
to examine the authentic accounts of the times, having perceived 
very clearly on how slight a foundation the popular judgments 
of them are based, and raising their voices, with more effect or 
less, in behalf of this person or that, as their knowledge or their 
sympathies lead, Sharon Turner finds virtue in Henry VIIL; 
Oliver Cromwell is a hero to Carlyle; and Miss Strickland plouds 
well and wisely for Mary Tudor, There are still persons who, in 
wpite of Mr, Macaulay, believe that something may be said for 
Cranmer; and Gardiner and Bonner, Dr, Maitland tells us, were 
no such bad fellows after all, So, too, a fresh edition of Galt's 
* Life of Wolsey,” is a witness that there are readers who can 
tolerate an approving word, even of the great Cardinal; a witness, 
indeed, more than usually credible, since, of all honest books of 
history, this of Mr, Galt’s is the most difficult to read; and only 
the obvious integrity of the writer, and a very strong interest in 
the subject, enables us, though the volume is a short one, to labour 
to the end of it. It is satisfactory, indeed, that this book continues 
to be read; but Wolsey has certainly not been fortunate in his 
champion ; and in the various histories of England which swarm 
out, year after year, there are no traces of any change of opinion 
produced by it. He remains where fortune flung him, to point a 
moral of fallen ambition; in fact, as Shakespeare left him: a 
vulgar, unlovely figure, arrogant in prosperity, and mean in his 
ruin—a person in whose elevation no one takes pleasure, and whom 
no one pities in his disgrace ; and such, notwithstanding Mr. Galt’s 
well-meant effort, he is likely to remain for ever. The impression 
of such a portrait, drawn by such a hand, whether it be or be not 
a representation of the man as he really lived and was, will not 
again be effaced from the imagination of mankind ; and wherever 
English history is read, the name of Wolsey will still continue 
shadowed over with pride, injustice, falsehood, and profligacy ; 
with a character from end to end essentially odious, which not all 
the pathos of his fall, nor the tender “Chronicling” of Griffith 
can induce one to forgive, or even to pity. 

And yet it is singular, that not any one of the accusations most 
offensive in Shakespeare's description will bear examination. 
Some are unquestionably false: and the ‘evidence of the rest 
is so slight, that it would not cloud the reputation of a living man. 








Shakespeare's Mistakes. 3 


Shakespeare followed Hall and Cavendish (as, indeed, he might 
fairly have thought himself safe in following them) without 
hesitation: yet it is quite certain, from recent discoveries, 
however the fact be explained, that not Hall only, but Cavendish 
also, whenever he is speaking of anything which lay beyond his 
own personal observation, is, in many instances, glaringly wrong 
and unjust. Authentic records have come to light, of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s trial; and no one who carefully reads them, if 
he is in the least acquainted with the temper of the times, can 
doubt either the reality of his treason, or the necessity of his 

unishment, He was tried by his peers, fairly and honourably ; 
his guilt, not a thing of the moment, but carefully premeditated 
for years, was proved beyond possibility of question; and, under 
the existing circumstances of the country, no honest minister 
could have advised the remission of the penalty, Still more 
without ground in the accusation brought against Wolsey, about 
the “ benevolences,” which he in represented as having originated 
without consulting the king; which Henry ix made #o grandly to 
remit, and Wolsey basely to claim credit for the remission, ‘The 
money was required to carry out the war in France, at the 
moment at which it was cciadied by the defeat and imprisonment 
of Francis I,; and the war itself was one which Wolsey regarded 
as disastrous alike to England, to Europe, and to Christendom, 
a war against which his influence had always been strained to its 
utmost. The Commons mutinied—but not against him; and 
he used the opportunity to prevail on Henry to give way. It 
is true, that when it was the fashion to lay the odium of every 
unpopular measure upon him, those who were really responsible 
for it endeavoured to escape their fault, and make him answer 
for it; but Henry’s own words are sufficient to bear him clear, 
who expressly told Anne Boleyn, when she spoke of it to him, 
that “‘he knew more of that matter than she, and the Cardinal 
was not to blame.”* 

In the story of the French princess, whom Shakespeare makes 
Wolsey intend for Henry, after the divorce had been com- 
pleted, he follows Hall, who relates it elaborately. But Caven- 
dish furnishes so complete a refutation of Hall, that we are sur- 
prised to find Shakespeare repeating him. Cavendish was with 
Wolsey in France at the time when the negotiation was supposed 
to be going forward; and as the story did at that time actually 
originate, it is worth while to extract what he says about it. 


“In this time of my lord’s being in France, over and beside his noble 
entertainment with the king and his nobles, he sustained divers displea- 





* The servants who were waiting at supper in the King’s room, heard him 
say so, and informed Cavendish of it, 
BR 
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sure of the French slaves (sic) that devised a certain book which was 
set forth in articles upon the cause of my lord being there, which should 
be, as they surmised, that my lord was come thither to conclude two 
marriages—the one between the king our sovereign lord and Madame 
Renée, of whom I spake heretofore [the divorce of Queen Catherine had 
not at this time been mooted in England, but the legitimacy of the 
Princess Mary had been publicly called in question in the French 
Chambers ; the suggestion of a second marriage for the king was there- 
fore an additional insolence], the other between my Lady Mary and the 
Duke of Orleans, with divers other conclusions and agreements touching 
the same. Of this book many were imprinted and conveyed into England 
unknown to my lord, he being then in France, to the great slander of the 
realm of England and of mylord cardinal. But whether they were devised 
of policy to pacify the mutterings of the people, which had divers com- 
munications and imaginations of my lord being there, or whether they 
were devised of some malicious person as the disposition of the common 
people are accustomed to do, whatever the occasion or cause was, this I 
am well assured of, that, after my lord was thereof advertised, and had 
perused one of the said books, he was not a little offended, and assem- 
bled all the privy council of France together, to whom he spake his 
mind thus—that it was not only a suspicion in them, but also a great 
rebuke and defamation of the king’s honour to see and know any such 
seditious untruths openly divulged and set forth by any malicious and 
subtle traitor of this realm; saying furthermore, that if the like had 
been attempted within the realm of England, he doubted not but to see 
it punished according to the traitorous demeanour and deserts of the 
author therof.”’ 


In the presence of evidence such as this, it is scarcely possible 
to maintain the story any longer. And it is not so unimportant 
as it may seem to ascertain whether there be truth in it or not ; 
since it is commonly represented as an essential feature in 
Wolsey’s scheme of policy. He encouraged, we are told, the 
divorce of Queen Catherine because he desired to revenge himself 
on the Emperor Charles for a personal affront; and in marrying 
Henry to the Princess Renée, he would bind him in a close con- 
nexion with Charles’s most dangerous enemy. 

Of his actual conduct in the matter of the divorce, we shall 
speak at length presently. In the meantime, to proceed with 
Shakespeare's charges: there is another matter in which a most 
unfavourable impression is left against him, on which it is desir- 
able to say something. He is said to have shared deeply in the 
prevailing vice of the celibate ecclesiastics, and to have been a 
person of profligate habits. Shakespeare accuses him, through the 
mouth of Queen Catherine; and from the manner in which the 
accusation is brought out, forming part of a judicial estimate of 
Wolsey’s character, it is clear that Shakespeare himself believed it 





* Cavendish. Singer’s edition, p. 181. 








Value of the Charge of Immorality. 5 


to be just, and desired his readers to believe it. On reviewing the 
evidence, however, and we believe that we possess all which Shake- 
speare had before him, and much which he had not, it does not 
warrant any such conclusion. A charge of the kind is included in 
the articles of impeachment against Wolsey, which were drawn up 
by the Lords, and to which Hall most strangely represents him as 
having pleaded guilty; but these articles, when sent down to the 
Commons, were dismissed as unworthy of notice ; while, at the 
same time, a fact comes out, which explains the manner in which 
the impression may have arisen about him, among persons ready 
to judge him hardly, and yet have arisen unfairly. It is certain, 
that Wolsey had two children, and that both they and their mother 
were supported by him up to the last year of his life. There is 


no evidence to show when they were born; and as he was twenty- | 


five years old, at least, before he was in priest's orders, it is quite 
possible that he broke no vows in his relation with their mother. 
But if he did—if, in the days of his early manhood, those iron 
vows failed to crush in him the instincts and cravings of huma- 
nity, and he fell before the temptation—let it pass for what it is 
worth. It was a sin, perhaps a great one; yet not an infinite sin, 
nor one, we hope, for which there is no pardon. Doubtless, it 
furnished occasion for scandal. The single act admitted easily 
of being represented as a habit ; and the maintenance of the mother 
might have borne a hard complexion ; yet the connexion, in itself, 
may, for all we know, have been of the briefest duration; and while 
those who bore Wolsey ill-will may have believed that he was 
keeping a mistress, he may have been but fulfilling the honest 
duty of an honestly penitent man. We are aware that this is 
only hypothesis ; and that, on the other side, there are the positive 
assertions of the articles of impeachment, and certain angry words 
which Hall ascribes to Catherine; but there is no subject in 
which greater caution is required in forming an opinion, because 
there is none in which persons are more ready to generalize a 
habit out of an act. And if we are to believe the fact of the 
habit, it implies an amount of hypocrisy and insincerity in 
Wolsey, which it is difficult to believe could have existed in any 
man who was occupying so conspicuous a postion. No common 
hypocrite, indeed, he was, if, being himself consistently profligate, 
he was so loud against the similar sins of the clergy, and so eager 
to reform them; yet it is surely possible that a man may have 
known what sin was by his own experience, and may yet have 
hated it without hypocrisy,—may honestly have laboured to save 
others from falling into it. If it be not so, God help us all! 
Let us summon up our own lives before us, and call others hypo- 
crites, if we dare. Once for all, the one fact which we know 
about the matter is, that he was the father of two children, who 
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were born at some period long preceding his disgrace, and, 
perhaps, his ordination; the remainder being only inference— 
while, to set against it, we have positive evidence that, in the 
midst of all his splendour, he was apparently an earnest and 
devout man—a man in whom, whatever of life was yet remaining 
in the perishing faith of Catholicism, was present im more than 
ordinary measure, and to whom God and duty were very meaning 
and living words. 

So it stands with these particular charges ; and if we consent to 
let them drop, it must be acknowledged that the shadows in Shake- 
speare lose not a little of their depth of hue. Nor, if the 
discovery, in these instances, of so much rhetorical exaggeration, 
leads us to look more closely into the narratives of Shakespeare's 
mithorities, and to test them, as we are well able to do, by the 
State Papers which have since his time been brought to light, 
will they in any degree regain our confidence, Hall, indeed, 
except when his personal dislike of Wolsey gets the better of 
him (nad then he can be ineredibly wrong), is generally acourate, 
‘Taken as a whole, we should be inelined to rate Hall's Chronicle 
among the very best historical works in the language, But 
Cavendish, with whom, in the subject before ua, we are now 
most concerned, is not to be trusted at all beyond the range of 
his own actual observation; and with the exception, perhaps, of 
Sir James Melville, has introduced more elaborate falsehoods into 
English history, than any other single writer, He was one of 
those men who, unhappily, are ready with an opinion upon every 
thing, whether they have or have not a right to have formed one, 
and guessing with the utmost facility, almost always guess 
wrong. Brought up as a page in Wolsey's household, he knew 
as much, perhaps, of the affairs of State which were passing 
through Wolsey’s hands, as young gentlemen in similar situations 
might be supposed to know; that is, such views and such stories 
as were current at the pages’ dinner-table. These, at a distance 
of twenty-five years from his master's death, he composed into a 
book, at a time when it was creditable to him to have dared to 
speak well of Wolsey at all; but when the many years which had 
intervened of clamour and prejudice had impaired his real know- 
ledge, and had even injured partially his good feeling. Thus his 
book is full of inconsistency; and, at the first perusal, it is hard 
to know with what feelings he really regarded Wolsey. At one 
time, he speaks of him with tender affection ; at another, he im- 

utes actions to him which would justly have forfeited all affection. 
one he gives him credit for devout and genuine piety ; now, he 
insinuates that he wore but the hypocritical show of piety, writing 
in fact with one eye on the truth which he knew, with the other 
on Queen Mary, whom it was dangerous to offend. 
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Hence a large clearance will have to be made out of our history 
books, of many favourite stories for which Cavendish has made 
himself responsible. We have been told much about Henry's 
carelessness in matters of business during the first years of his 
reign; and that it was encouraged by an artifice of Wolsey’s, 
** As the ancient councillors,” says Cavendish, “ advised the king 
to leave his pleasure and to attend to the affairs of the realm, so 
busily did the Almoner persuade him to the contrary.” And 
now we have the clearest proof from letters of Henry's own and 
from authentic correspondence of the members of his council, that 
at no time after his accession, not even when he was a mere boy, 
was the king less than his own first minister. His very coronation 
oath was interlined with his own hand, and in the words which he 
erased, and in the words which he substituted, it is easy to read 
the spirit of the same Henry who broke the papal power. Again, 
Cavendish tells us that Wolsey ill-treated Archbishop Warham, 
and that in order to secure his own elevation to the chancellorship 
he contrived to have Warham dismissed from it—while we find 
in the contemporary correspondence that Warham, so far from 
being dismissed, with diffleulty obtained permission to resign; 
and Sir Thomas More, when afterwards imitating his example, 
expressly wrote to him in praise and admiration of so great mag- 
nanimity, 

Possessing such uncommon facilities for going wrong, it is not 
to be wondered at that Cavendish should also miss his way among 
the complications of the Anne Boleyn story. Yet here he goes 
even beyond our expectations, and he represents himself as having 
been personally cognizant of facts which cannot possibly have 
taken place, at least in the manner in which he relates them. He 
declares that Anne Boleyn was contracted* to Lord Percy, one of 
the young noblemen then residing under Wolsey's care; that 
Wolsey separated them by the king's order, and that Anne Boleyn 
never forgave him for the loss of her lover. He introduces con- 
versations between Wolsey and Lord Percy, in which the latter 
acknowledges and defends his engagement, declaring that he had 
entered into it “before many witnesses.” He brings the Earl 
of Northumberland to London on this express occasion, and 
introduces a long harangue which the earl is supposed to have 
addressed to his son in the presence of the assembled members of 
Wolsey's household; he declares that he forced Lord Percy's 
obedience under a threat of disinheritance, and married him in 
haste to a daughter of Lord Shrewsbury in order to prevent 
future difficulties. liow it is possible that something may have 
passed between Lord Percy and Anne Boleyn; but Percy could 





* Cavendish, p. 120—129. 
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not have defended an engagement which could not have 
existed, and Lord Northumberland, if he really interfered, 
could not have said what Cavendish gives as his words, and for 
a very simple reason. We have evidence in a letter to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury (Lodge’s Illustrations, vol. i. p. 20) that Lord 
Percy was contracted to Lady Mary Talbot, the lady whom he 
actually married, before he ever saw Anne Boleyn, and that, 
therefore, no second contract with the latter could have been 
entered into by him; while it is again impossible that, supposing 
him to have attempted it, his father, in his supposed address to 
him, should have made no allusion to the previous engagement 
which was immediately afterwards fulfilled. But we have stronger 
proofs than this of Cavendish’s mistake. Something, indeed, 
must have passed ; for at the time when Queen Anne’s prematri- 
monial proceedings were undergcing investigation, Lord Percy 
was examined upon oath before the Privy Council, but if he had 
so openly acknowledged his engagement with her to Wolsey, 
he would scarcely have ventured to swear as he did on that 
occasion, or to have written such a letter as the following to 
Cromwell :— 


“T perceive,” the letter runs, “ that there is a supposed precontract 
between the queen and me, whereupon I was not only heretofore 
examined upon mine oath before the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, but also received the blessed sacrament upon the same before the 
Duke of Norfolk and others the king’s council learned in the spiritual 
law, assuring you, Mr. Secretary, by the said oath and blessed body 
which afore [ received, and hereafter intend to receive, that the same 
may be to my damnation, if ever there were any contract or promise of 
marriage between her and me.” 


Equally remote from the truth is the account which the same 
writer gives us of the Duke of Bourbon’s campaigns in Italy, of 
the battle of Pavia, and of the double policy which he ascribes to 
Wolsey ; for, if he is right in his account of the policy itself, he is 
so hopelessly wrong in the facts with which he interweaves it, as 
to oblige us to distrust him wholly. What opportunity, indeed, 
is he likely to have had of knowing more about the matter than 
any other Englishman. He could but know the floating rumours 
of the palace, and if we may interpret the past by our present ex- 
perience, the amount of truth in such rumours is generally rather 
below zero than above it—a plain negative quantity of entire false- 
hood. 

But the saddest of all Cavendish’s errors is in the version which 
Shakespeare has copied so literally of the great scene before the 
legates, between Queen Catherine and Henry in the Hall of the 
Black Friars. It is the saddest not because it is the most 
incorrect, but because, under Shakespeare's treatment, the beautiful 














The Hall of the Black Friars. a 


story has woven itself into the very heart of our national traditions; 
and to question the truth of it is almost to bring history itself 
into discredit. Cavendish, as we said, wrote at the time of the 
reaction under Queen Mary: he was possessed strongly with the 
Catholic detestation of the Reformation, and of all which had 
arisen out of it; and Queen Catherine's treatment—so justly felt 
to be the central injury of the Catholics, as if her real figure was 
not sad enough or her story pathetic enough in its grand 
simplicity—shaped itself out in his recollection into an ideal and 
dramatized form, beautiful indeed exceedingly, but which is not 
a real picture of the wrongs of Catherine of Arragon. It was 
Burnet* who first discovered that the fine speeches attributed 
both to the king and to her could never have been delivered. He 
found the original register of the proceedings of the court, from 
which it appears, with the utmost clearness, that the king and 
queen were not present together before the legates at all. His 
statement has, since that time, been called eagerly in question ; 
and no wonder when such a treasure is being wrested away from 
us. Nevertheless, if we compare the story found by Burnet in the 
register, with “ Hall's Chronicle,” which in all this matter is most 
careful and accurate, and also with the letters of the Bishop of 
Bayonne, which furnish almost a second register of the proceedings 
from day to day, no doubt can remain that Burnet is right. 

The legate Campeggio arrived in England in October, 1528. 
In the same month the Bishop of Bayonne writes that he and 
Wolsey had then held their first interview with the queen; and 
that the queen had spoken violently of Wolsey. Of this interview 
we have a full account from Hall, who adds that it was at the 
palace of the Bridewell, and was strictly private; giving also 
the words which the queen was said to have used, and which the 
bishop describes only in general terms. 

No progress was made in the trial of the cause throughout the 
winter, through default of instructions from the pope. In January 
1528-9, it was feared that he would recall the commission, and it 
was openly stated in London, that the emperor had said, that if 
Henry dared to proceed, “ he would hurl him from his throne by 
the hands of his own subjects.” In the spring, the French govern- 
ment laid a pressure on the pope, and the commission was allowed to’ 
be opened, but from the first, it appears, there was a private under- 
standing between the legates and the court of Rome, that no 
sentence was to be delivered. The proceedings, such as they were, 
commenced at the Hall of the Black Friars, on the 31st of May, 
1529. The king and queen were summoned ; and then ought to 
have been the famous scene and the speech at the king's feet. 





* Burnet. Nares’ ed. vol. iii. p. 64. 
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Unhappily, both the register and Hall are agreed that the king 
appeared by proctor, and the queen only in person. Of what 
passed, the register only says, that she appealed to Rome. Hall 
is more explicit, but in substance says the same thing. 

“ The queen, being accompanied with four bishops, and others of her 
council, and a great company of ladies and gentlewomen following her, 
came personally before the legates, and after her obeisance, sadly, and 
with great gravity done, she appealed from them as judges not compe- 
tent for that cause to the court of Rome, and after that done, she 
departed again.” 

And this, in sorrow be it confessed, was all that passed, and 
the beautiful ideal falsehood, for all persons who care to know the 
hard truths of life, must pass again under the ivory gate through 
which it entered among us, and take its place with the spirits of 
those never realized visions, which ought to have been true and 
were not. The queen behaved like herself, like a noble lady sadly 
resentful of the measure which was dealt out to her, but buoyed 
up with her high Castilian heart to endurance and defiance. 
She never knelt at the king's feet, that history knows of, and she 
made no fine speeches to him. The words which Cavendish, and 
Shakspeare after him, assign to her, are composed out of what she 
said in private to the legates in the preceding October ; and those 
which they assign to the king were uttered by him in her high 
praise in the court on a later occasion. 

So much for the authority of Cavendish’s “ Life.” If it be 
our object to prove that fair justice has not been done to Wolsey, 
we may be thought to have acted unwisely in questioning the 
evidence of the one English writer who has shown anything like 
tenderness for his memory. It is this evident tenderness, however, 
which lies at the bottom of so many of our mistakes, bespeaking, 
as it does, so general a credence to his narrative. Throughout 
his book there is an apparent struggle between kindly feeling and 
moral disapprobation, and the censures gain double weight from 
the seeming unwillingness with which they are uttered. But 
moreover, we cannot help feeling, on a careful perusal of what Caven- 
dish says, that the picture, as drawn by him, is not a picture of one 
man, but of two men wholly different, the characteristics of whom 
cannot possibly have co-existed in any single person, and thus it 
becomes essential to determine what amount of accurate knowledge 
of the matter he is really likely to have possessed. Wherever he 
is telling anything in which he himself was personally concerned ; 
in his account of all his own interviews with Wolsey, and of 
almost everything which he describes himself as having witnessed, 
he draws the likeness of an exceedingly noble person, as little 
resembling the Wolsey of ordinary history as the Socrates of 
Plato resembles the Socrates of Aristophanes. Wherever, on the 
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other hand, he is writing from hearsay, we have the old figure of 
Hall and Polydore Virgil and Foxe, a figure so unlike the other 
‘that both cannot be true, and we must make oyr choice between 
them. On the one side lies the mass of the authorities; on the 
other, the experience of a personal friend; and the natural 
inference is, that as long as Cavendish was kept in check by 
actual knowledge, he drew his master’s features faithfully ; and 
that as soon as he passed beyond his own recollections, he wrote 
only what other people told him, in the tone in which they told it, 
yielding to the stream of popular opinion which set against Wolsey 
immediately after his death almost without an eddy. 

Yet notwithstanding infirm places in the evidence, it might 
remain easily true that Wolsey was in general what he is supposed. 
to have been. General impressions are frequently right, though 
no satisfactory account can be given of the facts out of which 
they originate. They may result as a collective effect of a great 
number of little things, each in itself perhaps trifling, perhaps of 
a kind not admitting of being adequately expressed in words, and 
yet together perfectly convincing. Often within our own expe- 
rience, we form judgments on people's characters from looks, from 
gestures, from habitual expressions, from slight characteristic 
anecdotes—and a judgment so formed may be thoroughly correct ; 
although, if we try to justify it to a stranger who knows nothing 
of these things, we find it very difficult to do so, and in the 
effort, we detect ourselves exaggerating separate points and laying 
stress on them which they will not bear, merely from the desire to 
give a sufficient reason for a conclusion which we know in itself 
to be right. Thus, anything like a common consent of a man’s 
contemporaries in one opinion about him, although the grounds 
of that opinion escape investigation, or break down when examined 
into, remains an evidence for or against him in most cases, wholly 
overwhelming; and even when such unanimity exists, as in 
Wolsey’s case, not in his own generation, but in the generation 
next succeeding him, it is presumptive proof so grave, that if 
there were no contemporary evidence of another kind, we should 
admit it at once as conclusive. Such evidence, however, there is, 
evidence both external and internal not easy to set aside, making 
clean against the popular view; and we believe it will be found 
considerably more easy to explain why the generation which came ~ 
after him thought of him as they did, than to explain away the 
contradictions in which we are involved, if we suppose them to 
have thought correctly. 

If many persons hated Wolsey, there were some at least who 
loved him, who loved him in his greatness and did not forsake 
him in his fall. The common people loved him. The king loved 
him. Part, at least, of the council loved him. No fallen minister 
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ever found loyalty more constant in the followers who had gathered 
round him in his splendour; and human beings are not so con- 
structed as to loye deeply what is utterly without claim for being 
loved. 

And again, if that vulgar figure in our history books was the 
real Wolsey, it is a slighter reproach to the man whom it repre- 
sents, than to the age which raised a person of such a character 
out of nothing, to the most powerful position ever occupied by an 
English statesman. Let it not be thought a slight thing, a thing 
in the least easy of explanation, that a person of humble origin 
actuated only by a mean ambition for power and grandeur, coarse 
in manner, and profligate in life, vain, impudent and overbearing, 
should have risen as Wolsey rose, unassisted by any influence 
except what lay in himself and in his own capacities, to be the 
equal of kings, and for fifteen years the arbiter of Europe. If 
this be true, it is a fact by itself in history. No hypothesis of 
his “ abilities” will help us through the difficulty; for ability 
large enough to neutralize so much baseness is not found—let us 
say so at once and decisively, is not practically found to co-exist 
with it. Wicked, indeed, men of high abilities have been and are; 
but they are great in their wickedness, and they do not fall before 
vulgar and little temptations. Even ambition, “ the last infirmity 
of noble minds,” is the infirmity of a very second-rate order of 
nobility, and is but a poor account of the career of any remarkable 
man. Men of real intellect do not set out into life with a fixed 
idea of conquering greatness for themselves. It is greatness 
rather which finds them, taking often no little pains to seek them 
out. Every man, as he passes into manhood, has work thrust 
upon him as he is able to do it; and the able man finds himself, 
as a matter of course, dragged up, he knows not how, from thing 
to thing, from step to step, employment after employment forcing 
itself into the hands best competent to deal with it; till at last he 
is on the summit of the ladder, and the world moralizes on his 
ambition. Ambition! The highest step of that ladder in Wolsey's 
time, was but an indifferent place to be ambitious for. There was 
usually but one step more from it to the flooring of the scaffold. 
The Anne Boleyns may be ambitious, but not the Wolseys. 

If, however, he was not the person which he is said to have 
been, what was he then? and how came the world so singularly 
to agree in their judgment upon him? The first of these 
questions is difficult to answer; the second is, we believe, 
answered easily, in the peculiar character of the thirty years 
which succeeded his fall, and in the course of which his reputa- 
tion settled into its present form. The administration of Wolsey 
immediately preceded the convulsions of the Reformation; and as 
no one knew better than he the nature of what was impending, or 
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the causes which were hurrying it forward, he pursued a policy 
with respect to it which offended equally each of the rival 
factions. This policy, from causes over which he had no control, 
failed, and came to nothing; the Reformation was left to be 
carried through by a violent collision; and the Protestant and 
Catholic fanatics, between whom, for a time, the energy of the 
country became divided, united to revenge themselves on the 
memory of the common enemy of both. 

His creed was not like that of Sir Thomas More—an actively 
interested, theoretic apprehension of the Catholic mysteries: it 
was rather the quiet assent of a sober English mind, to that 
interpretation of the relation between God and man, which the 
general understanding of mankind had for centuries agreed to 
receive ; and knowing well at what a cost this interpretation had 
been arrived at, he regarded the disturbers of it in the light in which, 
whether right or wrong, such men are always regarded by persons of 
strong practical intelligence, as wanton and mischievous inno- 
vators. The progress of Lutheranism in Germany connected 
itself justly in his mind with the civil wars in Europe, the insur- 
rection of the peasants, and the alarming advances of Solyman; 
and developing, as it threatened to do, into theoretic doctrines of 
anarchy, political as well as spiritual, his plain duty, as an English 
statesman intrusted with the care of the Commonwealth, appeared 
to be to extinguish, by all means and at all hazards, that fire, 
wherever he found it burning. Thus his name figures largely in 
the martyrology, as a persecutor of the Protestants ; yet it would 
have been well for them if they had never fallen into hands more 
disposed to deal with them hardly. His object was to suppress 
heresy as folly, not to punish it as a crime; and in the lists of 
those poor men who, in the later years of Henry's reign, fulfilled 
their course at the stake or on the scaffold, we find many names 
of persons who had previously been brought before W olsey, and 
by him had been persuaded into quietness and dismissed. He 
contrived, however, and naturally enough, to earn their hatred: 
they remembered only what he had done against them, not what 
he had saved them from. 

On the other hand, if he saw in Protestantism a danger of 
anarchy, he saw a still greater danger in the infamy in which the 
practical life of the Catholic church had steeped itself. The causes 
of the Reformation, which gave it in fact its terrible vantage ground, 
he read too clearly in the idleness, the sensuality, the worse than 
profligacy, by which the monastic orders in England had disgraced 
themselves so fatally ; and his whole heart was bent to wash them 
clean, if cleansing were possible; if it were impossible, to sweep 
them utterly away. Safe from visitation, except from ecclesiastics 
who were glad to purchase indemnity for their own loose doings, 
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by winking at those of others; in many cases safe from any visita- 
tion at all, unless from the Pope, which was equivalent to none, 
the monks had made good use of their opportunities, and were 
living in a condition which there is no occasion for us to describe. 

This worse than Augean stable, Wolsey set himself to purify. 
He wrote to the Popes, one after another, concealing nothing. 
Among the articles of impeachment, we find him accused of 
having disgraced the English Church by the complaints which 
he had entered against it. He had not feared to dwell upon its 
very darkest crime, veiling it under the significant expression of 
the “animus improbus;” and it was for this that he obtained 
from the Court of Rome his absolute authority as Legate, which, 
superseding every other power, placed the monasteries throughout 
England in the joint hands of the king and himself. How far he 
would have carried out the work of reformation, we cannot now tell. 
He suppressed many of the smaller houses; and he was proposing 
to suppress many more at the time of his fall. From him Cromwell 
learned the possibility of what he so grandly afterwards executed ; 
and he is known at least to have expressed a desire to see the 
entire system of monastic establishments abolished utterly, and 
their revenues confiscated for the founding of hospitals, and 
schools, and colleges, from end to end of England. 

We are tempted, both as a proof of the nature and extent of 
this intended reformation, and as an evidence of the light in 
which Wolsey, three years only before his death, was regarded by 
one of the greatest and best men then living, to insert a letter 
which was written to him on the subject by Fox (not the Martyr- 
ologist, nor any relation to him, but) Bishop of Winchester, and 
Henry the Seventh’s old minister, to whom the infatuation of 
general hostility has represented Wolsey as having behaved with 
ingratitude and insolence. The original is in Latin, and will be 
found in Strype, “ Memor. Eccles.,” vol. i. Appendix, No. 10. 

“Great is the comfort and marvellous the pleasure, most excellent 
father, which I have received from your late letters to me, understanding 
as I do from them, that your lordship proposes to institute a reform of the 
whole body of the clergy ; that you have gone so far as even to fix a 
day, and that at no distant date, at which it shall be commenced. Such 
a day, indeed, I have desired to see more than Simeon desired to see the 
expected Messiah ; and since your letter came to me, I have pictured to 
myself a reformation of the entire hierarchy, more ample and more 
searching than, I will not say, I could have expected, for, in this age of 
mankind, I could not even have hoped to witness it undertaken, all but 
completely executed. 

“1 knowwhat is tobe done. In my own diocese I have myself attempted 
what your lordship proposes to accomplish for the entire realm. For 
these three years past, it has been the one business which has occupied 
all my thoughts, and all my labours, and I have discovered what ante- 
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cedently to experience I could not have believed—that almost everything 
belonging to the original institution of the clergy, and especially of the 
monastic orders, has become either so depraved by licentiousness, or so 
affected from age or from the degeneracy of the times, that, worn out as 
I am with years, I had lost hope, however anxious I might be, of ever 
seeing, even within my own jurisdiction, anything like a real improve- 
ment. 

“ Now, however, from these welcome words of your lordship, not only 
do I hope to see it, but I have a most sure expectation that I shall see 
it, and that shortly, not limited to a single diocese, but universal, public, 
and complete. For I have experienced again and again, in many instances, 
that whatever your lordship undertakes, is carried out prudently, con- 
stantly, and firmly, to its perfect issue, without difficulty and without 
delay ; so incomparable an ability there is in you in all matters divine 
and human, and so great favour and authority have you with our gracious 
sovereign and our most holy lord the pope. You have executed whatever 
you have hitherto attempted in such a manner as to gain for yourself 
the highest credit, and the applause of the whole world; so it has been 
with the conduct of your legacy ; so it has been with the treaty of peace 
between the princes of Christendom, which has been brought about at 
last by your single endeavour. And by this your determination to 
take upon yourself the reform and settlement of the ecclesiastic orders, 
you will obtain solid and immortal glory before God and all posterity ; 
a glory as far exceeding that of all others who within our memory have 
been legates a latere pontificis, as peace exceeds war, or as the clergy 
are more venerable than the people. 

“_... That your grace will succeed, I cannot doubt, seeing that our 
most Christian king, by whose advice, and under whose auspices you, as 
I suppose, are undertaking this work, will lend you his authority and 
power; and, unless I am mistaken, the prelates, especially the bishops, 
will not be backward to co-operate with you. For myself, at least, I can 
promise; and I think that this reform of the clergy and the religious 
bodies, will appease, at last, the long growing discontent of the people, 
will restore themselves to credit, and will recover for them the favour of 
the king and the nobility. Most of all will it be pleasing, will it be the 
best of all sacrifices which we can offer, to the Most High God; and 
gladly will I expend upon it what remains to me of life, as I will more 
largely declare in your lordship’s presence on the day which your letter 
names, if it be granted to me to see it alive, and in health.” 

These were the terms in which the grandest old man in England 
could write to Wolsey, whom he had known and watched from 
childhood, at the time when the faults which we most attribute to 
him (if they existed at all), were at the fulness of their growth ; 
and surely they may well make us pause and hesitate what to 
think. That day which, like Simeon, the aged bishop longed for, 
less happy than Simeon, he never saw. The opportunity was 
lost—perhaps it had never existed ; and the task lay beyond the 
strength of Wolsey. Fox lived but two years longer to mourn 
over his disappointment, and in his fear of what was hanging 
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over England, he is said to have passed them in almost unbroken 
prayer. 

But if Wolsey had not fallen, if the one fatal difficulty of the 
divorce had not crossed his path and overthrown him, and if he 
had retained the favour of Henry, it really seems as if he might 
have steered England over the breakers in his own way and 
done what he intended. He, if any man, could have done it, 
with his undaunted courage, his vast prudence, his enormous 
practical ability; and a very large English party, even the 
king himself, would have been ready to make many sacrifices 
short of what seemed essential to the interest of the kingdom, to 
escape a separation from Rome. And then who can say what 
would have followed? Protestantism, as a doctrine, would have 
been extinguished in England. The weight of the country would 
have been thrown, at the impending council, on the Conservative 
side, and would have ensured its triumph; while, instead of a 
Council of Trent, which enacted into laws the worst extrava- 
gances of Catholicism, we should have had a council moderately 
and judiciously reforming, to which the Lutherans would have 
been forced to submit; and the course of all European history 
would have been different. So in this world the greatest things 
are linked together with the smallest ; and the destinies of man- 
kind, perhaps for all time, may have hung on the resolution of 
one stout-hearted Spanish woman, who refused, though a Pope 
and half the world implored her, to surrender her rights as the 
wife of an English king. 

As it was, the Conservative party in England declined into 
insignificance, the most capable members of it attaching them- 
selves to one or other of the extremes; and, as we saw before 
how Wolsey had earned the hatred of the Protestants, so the 
Papal party never forgave him for those imputations so doubly 
fatal as urged against them by the leader of their own order. 
They attributed the actual suppression of the monasteries, and 
the fatal skill with which it was conducted by Cromwell, to 
Wolsey’s designs, and to lessons learnt in Wolsey’s closet ; and 
they surrendered his name, with spiteful pleasure, to the vin- 
dictiveness of their adversaries. To the latter, as the greatest of 
all those prelate-statesmen, who so long had “held power in 
England, he became the type of the haughty, arrogant, over- 
bearing Churchman, in whom,” to use the words of Foxe the 
Martyrologist about him, “ was to be seen and noted the express 
image of the proud, vain-glorious Church of Rome;” whose 
splendour furnished ready matter for declamatory orations, and 
could be held up in broad and apposite contrast with the fisher- 
men of the Lake of Galilee. It is easy to see how all this was 
caused; among ordinary human beings it could not have been 
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otherwise ; and thoughtful persons will not allow more weight than 
is due to the declamation, any more than they will judge hardly 
the poor preachers who indulged in it. The Smithfield bon- 
fires were indifferent teachers of charity, and the victims and their 
judges, who to us are alike objects of compassion rather than of 
anger, could hardly be expected to extend it to one another. 

At all events, the Protestants cursed Wolsey as the largest 
specimen of their worst enemy, and the Catholics made him over 
to them with all readiness as an expiatory victim. Some middle 
party, it might have been expected, would have been found of 
wiser judgment ; and such undoubtedly there was in his own time, 
although even among his contemporaries, also, he had made many 
enemies. The noble lords found difficulty in reconciling them- 
selves to seeing a butcher's son towering above their heads; and 
Wolsey, as far as we know, did very little towards making it easy 
for them. A man who went through so much work as he did, 
had no leisure for delicate persuasiveness, and he was naturally 
violent and irritable. Clear-sighted in discussion, and swift in 
execution, he had little patience with high-born imbecility; and 
as he was not afraid to speak blunt truths in blunt language to 
kings and emperors, he is likely enough not to have been over 
courteous in his language at the council table. 

And yet even among the Privy Council, where he was gene- 
rally detested, there was a small minority who thought nobly of 
him, and spoke nobly ; and their judgment, which was no doubt 
the true and just one, would, in ordinary times, have made its 
way in the after-generation. The offensive manner would have 
been forgotten: the substantial thing would have received its 
due tribute of admiration. But the prudent vigour of a powerful 
statesman was not a virtue which would recommend itself to 
an age which was agitated by the collision of two parties equally 
unreasoning: like only recognises like, and for the years which 
intervened between the first mention of the divorce of Catherine 
and the secure establishment of Elizabeth on the throne, the mind 
of England was undergoing oscillations, in which, though both 
sides displayed abundant chivalry, enthusiasm, self-devotion, 
and other heroical virtues, the quiet words of reason had little 
chance of being heard. In this period, the historical character of 
Wolsey shaped itself into the form in which it has ever since re- 
mained, and there is little chance that it will now be altered. Him- 
self we will hope that our opinions do not much affect, and if we 
have constructed out of our imaginations a figure which serves to 
impress on schoolboys an elementary lesson of morality, he may 
spare his name to clothe an innocent and useful phantom. 

Of what he really was we have indirectly seen something ; 
to describe him truly would be to write some twenty years of 
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European history, which wear the impress of his mind. We 
English, however, need not look so far to find traits which ought 
to commend his memory to us—in these democratic days, 
least of all—when the people, and the people's interest, appear to 
be so much cared for. The administration of Wolsey was a pros- 
perous time for the people, who at that time felt no alarm about 
“ over-legislation ;"—-a fair day's wages for a fair day's work was 
the law of the land; wages and prices were alike fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and the lowest sum paid weekly to the unskilled 
labourer would buy more beef and bread and beer than twenty 
shillings of our money. And Stowe, in a happy moment, has 
left us another significant testimony to him. We turn our eyes 
in a very wrong direction if, to ascertain the merits of a chief 
minister of a great country, we look to his personal intercourse 
with the courtiers with whom he came in contact, to the number 
of his retinue, or the furniture of his palace. This is but to 
trifle with history ; and his character is written, not in these, but 
in the justice or the injustice of his rule. 

“He punished perjury with infamy,” says Stowe, “so that in his 
time it was less used than of long time before. He punished, also, lords, 
knights, and men of all degrees for riots, for bearing out of wrongs, or 
for maintenance practised in the counties, whereby the poor lived 
quietly, and no man durst use boistering for fear of imprisonment. It 
was a strange matter to see a man not trained up in the laws, to sit 
in the seat of judgment to pronounce the law ; being aided, at the first, 
by such as, according to ancient custom, did sit as associates with him ; 
but he would not stick to determine sundry causes, neither rightly 
decided nor judged according to law [the law, we suppose, being a little 
tedious in arriving at its right decision; and peremptory judgment if a 
little arbitrary being on the whole in many cases preferable] ; and, 
again, such as were clear cases [in law], he would sometimes prohibit 
the same to pass, call them into judgment, frame an order in contro- 
versies, and punish such as came with untrue surmises, as also the 
judges themselves which had received such surmises, and not well con- 
sidered of the controversies of the parties. Also, he ordained by the 
king’s commission divers under courts, to hear the complaints by bill of 
poor men, that they might the sooner come by justice ; so that wise 
men have reported never to have seen this realm in better obedience 
and quiet than it was in the time of his authority and rule ; nor justice 
better administered with indifferency.” 

Sensible persons who will really weigh this passage (and it 
would be easy, if we had time, to illustrate it in ample detail 
from the statutes passed under his administration), will see cause 
to reconsider their judgment, if they have allowed it to flow with 
the common stream; for larger praise could not be given to any 
governor of any nation. What is it but an acknowledgment that 
the work which he was set to do, in all its essential features, he 
did most excellently; and by the side of this, all outward faults, 
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all insolence of manner, and, if it must be so, even vulgarities, 
sink into insignificance. If the same intellect which he expended 
upon the welfare of the England of his own age had been laid out 
in producing anything which would have visibly endured to pos- 
terity ; if it had gone into books which we could ourselves read, 
or into pictures which we could see, or into any other of the 
secondary materials upon which the mind of a great man is able 
to impress itself, our judgments would not stray so wildly ; and 
the visible greatness of the work produced would have taught us 
long ago to forget the petty blemishes on the surface of the work- 
man’s character. But so it is with human things. The greatest 
men of all, those men whose energies are spent, not in con- 
structing immortal mausoleums for their own glory, but in guiding 
and governing nations wisely and righteously, sink their real 
being in the life of mankind; the shell and the surface only re- 
main to us, and we deal with them as we see. 

Whatever Wolsey tried, as Fox says, he did most admirably, 
whether it was the distributing justice among the people, or the 
reining the ambition of the princes of Europe, or the ordering the 
economy of a court. Even Hall, in spite of himself, has left a 
tribute to his conduct; which, notwithstanding the injustice of 
the language in which it is conveyed, is still transparently 
favourable. The Civil Service then, as now, it appears, was 
encumbered with unprofitable servants. Incapable members of 
noble families were hanging upon the court as the idle append- 
ages of it; “and the Cardinal made ordinances concerning it, 
which be at this day called the Statutes of Eltham, the which, 
some said, were more profitable than honourable.”—Hall, 707. 

“It was considered,” he goes on, “that the great numbers of the 
yeomen of the guard was very chargeable, and that there were many 
officers far stricken in age, which had servants at the court. And so the 
king was served with their servants, and not with his own servants, which 
was thought not convenient ; whereupon the officers’ servants were put 
out of the court and oldofficers dismissed [with pensions], and put out 
of wages. 

“ Alas! what sorrow, what lamentation was made when all these 
persons should depart the court! Some said the poor servants were 
undone, and must steal. Some said that they were found of the rever-. 
sion of the officers’ services, so that for them was nothing more set out 
upon the dressers, and it was great charity to find them; others said 
that now they would poll and pill in their counties, and oppress the 
poor people. Thus every man had his saying.” 


Very dishonourable, doubtless, all this, in the opinion of persons 
to whom right and wrong are alike consecrated by antiquity, and 
abuses overgrown till they are no longer tolerable are the ex- 
panded virtues of the good old times. 

c2 
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It may be that Wolsey was unwisely splendid in his outward 
habits. It may be that, having been born in a poor man’s family, 
he valued the magnificences and pomps of life more highly than 
they are valued by those to whom such things are familiar from 
their cradles. If it were so, the crime is a venial one. But to 
us his chief fault appears rather to have been too great a reck- 
lessness of the opinion of others: he did not care to avoid the 
odium which so much display would inevitably entail upon him ; 
an odium which he ought to have foreseen, and taken measures 
to escape. And yet his splendour was but one more exhibition 
of the same nature in him, which was every way great. Prodi- 
gally gifted with the most varied powers, with exquisite tastes of 
all kinds, taste for music, taste for painting, taste for architecture, 
taste for everything which was beautiful or magnificent, the vast 
rewards which were heaped upon him from every court in Europe 
—rewards not for underhand service, but for honest work honestly 
done—enabled him to gratify such tastes in the most gorgeous 
manner; and he did gratify them, and that is all. If he had 
been born a nobleman, it would have been called honourable and 
glorious. In the son of the poor man, who had conquered his 
position, not by divine right of primogeniture, but by his own 
genius and the grace of God, it was vulgarity and paltry osten- 
tation. 

But inasmuch as any attempt at an active picture of what Wolsey 
was, is beyond our scope, and for the present we desire only to re- 
open the question whether he has, or has not, been fairly dealt with ; 
this purpose will best be answered by narrowing our compass and 
confining ourselves to an examination of those special actions 
which have been made matter of heaviest complaint against him. 
And of these, perhaps, three will be as many as we shall be able 
to deal with—his aspirations after the papacy, his conduct about 
Queen Catherine's divorce, and the (supposed) abject nature of 
his behaviour in his disgrace. 

The first and the last are represented as the counterparts 
of each other; the same essential vulgarity of mind displaying 
itself alternately in the arrogancy of an enormous self-confidence, 
and in a prostrate imbecility when flung back upon its own 
resources. The second is what tells most heavily against him in 
the opinion of serious persons, and on so great a matter we shall 
of course be able to touch but slightly. We shall be able to see, 
however, the principles on which he acted ; and if our view of his 
history be a correct one, they will be found remarkably charac- 
teristic of him. 

First, then, for the matter of the popedom — the standard 
topic of declaration against him among the early Protestant 
writers ; and there is a curious paralogism in their invectives which 
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is not unamusing. On the one hand, the anti-Christian character 
of the Roman bishop is reflected upon the aspirant to the see. 
To be anti-Christ was bad, but to have desired to become anti- 
Christ was infinitely monstrous. On the other hand, the outward 
position of the popedom, the spiritual sovereignty of Europe, with 
an independent principality attached to it, placed its possessor on 
a level with crowned heads; and for the butcher's cur to aspire to 
such a dignity was an enormous audacity. Sweeping our minds 
clear of this and similar folly, and looking at the thing really 
as it was, it is hard to say why, if Wolsey felt any ambition to 
become pope, it was an ambition which he was not at perfect 
liberty to entertain. Being already a member of the College of 
Cardinals, from among whom the popes were chosen, why, if he 
so wished, might he not innocently desire a position which he 
was so admirably qualitied to occupy? The fact happens to be, 
however, that he desired nothing of the kind ; ‘the pontifical 
throne not at that time being in such a condition that the seat 
upon it was in any way a thing to be coveted; the name of a 
power and not the thing, an authority without a sword, a spiritual 
empire in full mutiny, and the rulers of it left with no weapon to 
enforce order, except the idle thunders which had become but a 
vain sound—this was no position for which the first minister of the 
strongest power in Europe would gladly have exchanged his place, 
or which he would very readily have accepted, if it had been 
offered him. Of course he would have accepted it, because he at 
one time canvassed for it; but he canvassed for it without his own 
goodwill, and at the entreaty, and at last at the command, of Henry. 

These are not assertions which do not admit of being proved. 
The first occasion on which he was named in the conclave was on 
the vacancy caused by the death of Leo the Tenth in 1522, the 
vacancy ultimately filled by Adrian the Sixth. That he was 
proposed at this time without his own knowledge and by a 
spontaneous act of some of the Italian cardinals, is evident from 
the history of the election, which is related in the simplest manner 
in a letter to Wolsey himself from the English ambassador, where 
the general attitude of the different parties, the causes which led 
to the proposal of Wolsey, and the probable feelings with which | 
he himself would be likely to regard the chances of his own 
election, are detailed with all the openness of confidential corre- 
spondence. Obviously, it was a thing which, in the opinion of the 
ambassador, he had never thought of, and which it was not likely 
that he would desire. Others, not himself, desired it for him, for 
no other reason than because he was the fittest person ; and his 
election was not carried, on grounds in the highest degree honour- 
able to him. ‘The letter is printed by Ellis, 3rd Series, vol. i., 
p. 307-8. The writer is Dr. Clerke, afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 
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He begins with the common story of the factions in the conclave ; 
and he tells them with a natveté which, considering the occasion 
of them, theoretically ought to be startling. That is to say, in 
the election of the supreme head of Christ's Church, the degree of 
religious feeling amounted to nothing, and Dr. Clerke sees not the 
least occasion to be surprised at it. He tells us of the Imperial 
faction, the French faction, the Medici faction ; how they divided 
this way and divided that way, neither of them being strong 
erough to carry their own man, and combining, therefore, in 
alternate pairs to defeat the third. Of any honest faction, either 
actually existing or even as a thing to be desired, we hear nothing. 


“In these distractions,’ he continues, “ your grace as indifferent and 
very meet for the room was proposed, and, as I am credibly informed, 
had in every scrutiny certain voices ; that is to say, in the first, nine; in 
the second, twelve ; in the third, nineteen ; and if by the varying of 
any of the said cardinals, three or four had made any access to the said 
nineteen, the residue were determined to have fallen in, and your grace 
undoubtedly, wnanimi consensu, had been chosen pope. Three objec- 
tions were made by those of the contrary part ; saying, first, your grace 
was too young; secondly, that they had certain knowledge that ye were 
determined to truth and the execution of justice ; et ita tanquam assueti 
in hée libertate et nimid vivendi licentid, divers of them were right sore 
afraid to come under your discipline ; thirdly, that ye favoured not all 
the best the emperour.—To the which objections the Cardinal de Medici 
[afterwards Clement the Seventh], Campegius, and Sedunensis, shewed 
unto me that they replied, declaring your grace’s merits and qualities, 
without omitting any part thereof; assuring me if the king’s pleasure 
had been known, and that your grace would have accepted the said 
room, the matter would have taken effect. For the advancement 
whereof I did not greatly labour before their entry into the conclave, 
because your grace, at my departing, shewed me precisely that ye 
would never meddle therewith. Andon my faith, ware not the king’s 
persuasions, I should stand yet in great doubt whether your grace 
would accept it or no, if it were offered you, the thing is in such disorder, 
ruin, and decay, and every day shall be more and more, except God help 
and Christian princes set their hands.—It should be long to write unto 
your grace of the reported chiding, brawling, and scolding between these 
cardinals, and of their great schisms of dissentions, their malicious, 
untruthful, uncharitable demeanour, one of them against the other, 
which every day increased while they were together.” 


So disappear the legends of the great cardinal, one after the 
other: the “heaped up wealth,” “ to fee his friend in Rome and 
gain the popedom,” the agony of mortified ambition, Charles's pro- 
mised help and broken word, Wolsey's revengeful spleen, and the 
thousand other historic fancies with which the story has been dressed 
up for us. They are all gone, “like the baseless fabric of a vision;” 
would that we could say we should never hear them more. It is true 
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that, on the next vacancy, Wolsey did actively offer himself as a 
candidate : there are letters extant from him to his agent in Rome, 
directing the manner in which the canvass should be conducted. 
The object was, to prevent the ascendancy of either the French 
or the Imperial parties ; and the election was to be secured either 
to himself, or, if that proved impossible, to the Cardinal de 
Medicis, who, it was then hoped, could be trusted as an independent 
person, although the contrary was afterwards proved so fatally. 
In the voluminous correspondence in which this whole business 
is discussed, Wolsey invariably represents himself as ready to 
undertake a position, on public considerations and because Henry 
desired it, to which he was personally much disinclined: so he 
writes to others, so he writes to the king, and so the king to him; 
and again, in communicating to Henry the election of the 
Cardinal de Medicis, he writes in the tone of a person who was 
sincerely pleased with the result, and regarded it as matter of 
congratulation both to the king and himself. It is most natural 
that the English government, whose office was that of arbiter and 
peacemaker in the quarrels of Europe, should desire a person on 
the papal throne who would support the English policy; just as 
the French government desired a pope who would support Francis, 
and the emperor a pope exclusively Imperial. If there is one 
feature in the popular version of this matter more absurd than 
that of Wolsey's personal mortification at Charles's disappointing 
him of support, it is the idea that so shrewd-eyed a statesman 
could have supposed Charles's consent to his election under any 
circumstances a possibility. His letters, expressing an apparent 
unwillingness, have long been known; and shallow-brained 
historians have interpreted them as a young lady's verbal refusal 
of a proposal, or a bishop's “‘ nolo episcopari.” It is a misfortune 
that such writers are so ready in explaining the actions of public 
men, as resulting so invariably from private and paltry motives. 
If they had considered the simple and obvious points suggested 
by Dr. Clerke in the letters which we quoted, they could have 
seen that even as a personal question of worldly interest the 
primate and prime minister of England would have lost rather 
than gained by a change to the papacy. 

There is nothing for a reasonable man to do, except to believe 
that, for once at least, Wolsey was saying no more than the truth : 
and that the real bearings of the case were those which were laid 
down by Clerke. The name of the papacy has a grand sound. It 
had been powerful in the earlier centuries: in the re-action 
against the Reformation it-became powerful again. At the period 
at which it was within the reach of the English cardinal, it was 
at the lowest ebb of helpless decrepitude—as, indeed, this very 
poor Cardinal de Medicis, his successful rival, had to learn, to his 
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bitter cost, when, shut up in his castle of St. Angelo, he looked 
out upon his city of Rome in the hands of 50,000 brigands, his 
churches pillaged, his holy women polluted on the altar, his 
bishops shamefully mutilated in the streets, and his own image 
(in default of his most sacred person, which, if they could have 
caught, they would assuredly have treated in the same manner) 
paraded, by a band of drunken Germans on a mule’s back about 
the city, with a damsel of doubtful reputation lashed fast to it. 

Surely when such a fate was impending over the papacy, it was 
not so great an object of ambition. Rather, we will think, that 
when such a man as Wolsey gave his consent to be placed in 
nomination for it, we can but place such consent as a large item 
on the credit side of his account. 

We will leave this most foolish matter, for one of infinitely 
graver significance. 

Throughout the length of Henry the Eighth’s much-questioned 
career, the one act for which he has been judged most heavily by 
posterity, and as a penal retribution for which his subsequent 
misfortunes are by many persons thought to have followed, was 
his separation from Catherine of Arragon. In the early years of 
his reign he prospered in all which he undertook: he was 
generous, chivalric, and humane: no sooner was that one false 
step taken than his entire nature is supposed to have undergone 
a change, and he became a barbarous and cruel.tyrant, un- 
fortunate because tyrannical. We do not say that this is what 
we ourselves believe, but it is very generally believed by others, 
and wears, it must be allowed, a strong outward verisimilitude. 
Undoubtedly, whatever was the cause, Henry's actions and Henry's 
reign did, from that period, assume an entirely altered complexion. 

There are, however, in that matter of the divorce, a number of 
circumstances that have not received that consideration which 
they deserve ; and the question is not so simple as at first sight it 
appears. Many things, seen by the light of their consequences, 
throw shadows where shadows ought not to fall; and our business 
is rather the aspect of affairs which was presented to the actors in 
them, when that which is past to us was a dark and uncertain 
future. The king's proceedings are interpreted for us in the usual 
way, by personal feelings: he is represented as weary of his wife, 
and entertaining a passion for another woman, which he was un- 
able to gratify by less violent methods. The course which he 
pursued is considered, therefore, unmixedly evil—evil in its origin, 
and evil in its execution; and all persons abetting him, Wolsey 
among the rest, so long as he remained on the king's side, are 
considered accomplices in his crime. 

Now without at this moment considering how far this account 
be, or be not true, as regards Henry, we must call attention to 
certain facts in the existing condition of the kingdom which place 
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the conduct of his council in a light widely different. If we 
appear to be flying off upon irrelevant matters, we must beg our 
readers to believe that it is not without reason; and that what we 
are going to say has a direct bearing upon the point at issue. 

The succession to the English crown had never from the period 
of the Heptarchy been so distinctly settled in the line of primo- 
geniture as to preclude repeated interruption of that line by 
methods violent or peaceful. In proportion to the degree of 
power vested in the sovereign, is the necessity that such power 
shall fall into the hands of a person not incompetent to exercise 
it; and the competency so much desired was found often in other 
members of the royal family than in the immediate and legitimate 
heir. Under the Saxon, it can be scarcely said that, even in theory, 
the father was succeeded by the son. Alfred was the youngest of 
four brothers who reigned all one after the other, though the 
second had several children: and questions of race, as between 
Harold and William, were often more important by far than con- 
sanguinity. Again, among the Normans, the same uncertainty 
prevailed; and although under the later Plantagenets, the suc- 
cession descended for five generations without a break in the line 
of the eldest born ; yet the custom had not yet so organized itself 
into a law that an interruption of it was regarded as a crime. 
Theoretically, Henry IV. was a usurper, and so were his son 
and grandson ; and yet their usurpation only became a crime when 
the sceptre passed into hands too feeble to defend it; and we 
cannot suppose that the terrible struggle between the rival Roses 
was caused by an inability to trace the steps of a very simple 
pedigree. It was not so clear that the right did really lie with 
the representative of the elder born, that a question might not be 
fairly raised upon it. Richard III. preferred his claims as lawful, 
and Henry VII. refused to acknowledge that he reigned in right 
of his wife. The law, however it stood in words, was as yet 
unsettled in the judgments of the people, and it lay with them at 
any moment to suspend it by the interposition of their will. 

But the kingdom had suffered so fearfully in the wars of the 
Roses that a disputed succession, after a quarter of a century of 
quietness had enabled the nation to collect itself, was thencefor- 
ward the one terrible evil on which its wiser statesmen looked 
with greatest alarm. Visions of new Towtons and Barnets rose 
before them with every fresh hint of a rival claimant ; and although 
in Henry VIII. the lines of the two houses centered, yet 
there were latent embers of faction smouldering on many sides, 
which an accidental combination of circumstances might at any 
time fan into a civil war; and we cannot but think that the 
want of definite effort to realize the danger and the responsibility 
of governing a people under such conditions as these, has betrayed 
us into exceedingly mistaken judgments on many points of grave 
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importance. We, to whom the uncertain future has become a 
fixed, unchanging past, perceive clearly that no such convulsions 
as were anticipated did actually take effect: we conceive that we 
can see good reasons in the condition of the country to satisfy us 
that they could not have taken effect; and we blame the severity 
of the Government which alone, perhaps, prevented them. The 
execution of the Earl of Warwick by Henry VII., that of the 
Duke of Buckingham by Wolsey, and far more, those other 
terrible sentences which darken the later years of Henry VIIL., 
we do not hesitate to speak of as murders: the idea of danger to 
the State being utterly rejected, as a plea either of cowardice 
trembling at imaginary dangers, or of falsehood stooping to con- 
ceal its cruelty behind groundless and futile accusation. And surely 
nothing but an absence of sympathy, a want of a genuine desire 
to understand, could have led us so wide of the real feelings which 
influenced the actions of the State; or we should have felt that, 
whether there was or was not a real occasion for fear, the very dream 
of it must have been enough to make strong men tremble, within so 
few years of the close of the most dreadful civil war which had ever 
desolated a country within the annals of human history. 

And now let us turn to the year 1527, in which the question 
was first opened of the divorce between Henry and Queen Cathe- 
rine. So far, the admirable government of Henry and his own 
noble qualities had been rewarded by the attached loyalty of the 
people. The Duke of Buckingham had conspired against him at 
home, and Richard de la Pole had for twenty years intrigued 
against him at the foreign courts, levying forces, as oppor- 
tunity offered, to attempt an invasion; but in neither case had 
any serious impression been made upon the country, and Henry's 
throne had been substantially safe from danger. But statesmen 
cannot regard a government as established on a tolerable basis 
which depends on the continuance of a single life; and the 
question which they asked themselves was, not how long it would 
remain secure in the king's lifetime, but how it would be if he 
were to die. And here, again, the same carelessness of which we 
have so much complained in later writers, has made them wholly 
blind to the situation of the kingdom. With ourselves it is a very 
simple matter to find the heir to a vacant throne: it is but to 
arrange the various members of the blood-royal by an easy cal- 
culation in their degrees of approximation to the lest sovereign, 
and the question is instantly determined. And so it is supposed, 
in a loose way, that it must always have been similarly easy, and 
never could have presented any real difficulty. At the time of 
which we speak, however, nothing could be more difficult. The 
loyalty which was felt for Henry might and would be transferred 
to his legitimate children; but if he died without children, or if 
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fair ground existed of questioning their birth, consequences of 
the most dreadful kind could scarcely fail to ensue. The nearest 
heir in that case was James of Scotland ; and a technical difficulty 
instantly presented itself which only the sword could resolve: 
according to the law of the constitution, no stranger born out of 
the realm could succeed; but the validity of that law was still 
open to question, and James, with all the power of France at his 
back, would not fail to try it. Again, setting aside the point of law, 
it is also certain, on other grounds, that the English nation at that 
time would never have submitted to receive a king from Scotland; 
and that such a king, if he had succeeded would only have succeeded 
by conquest. It is not easy for us at this distance of time to 
realize the feelings with which the two nations regarded each other 
when the scars of Flodden Field were yet green, and the blackened 
granges on either side of the border kept alive a perennial hatred ; 
but feelings did really exist which would have made the peaceful 
accession of James an impossibility. No accounts remain to us 
of the discussion which passed upon the matter in Henry’s reign; 
but at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, when the succes- 
sion question was debated in Parliament, a speech was made by 
Sir Ralph Sadler which remarkably illustrates the distempered 
jealousies which lay in the way of the union of the kingdoms. 
Sadler had been a privy councillor for twenty years under Henry: 
he had served and continued to serve almost till the close of the 
century, and his sentiments may be taken fairly to represent what 
was felt by the great body of the gentlemen of England. The 
debate was then whether Mary of Scotland should or should not 
be nominated to succeed Elizabeth; and it must be remembered, 
that the obstacles raised against her nomination existed in treble 
force thirty-five years before. A peace of three-quarters of a 
century, and the interests of a common faith which the English 
and the Scotch had to defend against the world, hardly sufficed to 
heal over the old wounds. 

The speaker, after describing his unwillingness, as a natural- 
born Englishman, to submit to the dominion of a stranger, and 
declaring how much the nation had ever detested it, goes on to 
relate the negotiations in which he had been employed by Henry 
for the marriage of Prince Edward with Mary Stuart. 


“While this matter was in treaty,” he says, “and after it was 
agreed on, and before it was ratified, I had sundry conferences with 
divers Scottishmen to understand their affections ; and amongst others 
with one Otterbourn, Sir Adam Otterbourn, a knight, reputed to be as 
wise a man as any was in Scotland. He was sundry times ambassador 
here with King Henry the Eighth from the last king of Scotland; and 
with him I discoursed of the great benefit and quietness like to ensue 
of that marriage between those two princes, whereby the two realms 
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should be united and conjoined under one regiment. And in our talk 
it seemed to me that he could not choose, but broke out in these 
words—‘ Why think you,’ said he, ‘that this treaty will be per- 
formed?’ ‘Why not?’ said I. ‘I assure you,’ said he, ‘it is not pos- 
sible, for our people do not like of it. And though the governor and some 
of the nobility for certain respects have consented to it, yet,’ said he, 
‘I know that few or none of them do like of it ; and our common people 
do utterly mislike of it.’—I told him it was very strange to me to un- 
derstand their affections to be such, considering the great weal and be- 
nefit that must needs ensue of it: the opportunity and occasion thereof 
being offered as it were by God’s Providence, having left unto them a 
young princess and to us a young prince, by the marriage of which two 
princes the two realms being knit and conjoined in one, the subjects of 
the same which have always been infested with the wars might live in 
wealth and perpetual peace.—‘I pray you,’ said he, ‘give me leave to 
ask you a question ;’ and this was his question in these words—‘ If,’ 
said he, ‘ your lad were a lass, and our lass were a lad, would you then,’ 
said he, ‘be so earnest in this matter, and would you be content that 
our lad should marry your lass, and so be king of England?’ I 
answered, that, considering the great good that might ensue of it, I 
should not shew myself zealous to my country if I should not consent 
to it. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if you had the lass and we the lad, we could be 
well content with it ; but,’ said he, ‘I cannot believe that your nation 
would agree to havea Scot to be king of England, and likewise I assure 
you,’ said he, ‘ that our nation, being a stout nation, will never agree to 
have an Englishman to be king over Scotland; and though the whole 
nobility of the realm:would consent to it, yet our common people and 
the stones inthe street would rise and rebel against it.’ This was his 
saying unto me, and others said to the like effect; whereby you may 
better understand the affection and disposition of these Scots in this case. 
And even as they said it followed: for bye and bye, after the treaty was 
ratified, the governor and nobility of Scotland revolted from it, contrary 
to their oath, like false foresworn Scots; whereupon the wars ensued, 
whereof they worthily feel the smart unto this day. Now if these 
proud beggarly Scots did so much disdain to yield to the superiority of 
England, that they chose rather to be perjured and abide the extremity 
of the wars and force of England, than they would consent to have an 
Englishman to be their king by such lawful means of marriage—why 
should we for any respect yield unto their Scottish superiority, or 
consent to establish a Scot in succession to the crown of this realm, 
contrary to the laws of this realm; and thereby do so great an injury as 
to disinherit the nearest heir of our own nation? Surely, for my part, 1 
cannot consent to it; and I fear, lest I may say with the Scot, that 
though we do all agree to it, yet our common people and the stones in 
the street would rebel against it. Thus I have declared my affection 
concerning the regiment of a strange prince over us, wherein, whatso- 
ever may be gathered of my words, I mean as well to my country as 
becometh a natural and a good Englishman.’’* 

In these words, however the special circumstances under which 
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they were delivered may appear to be different from the cireum- 
stances of the period with which we are now engaged, and the point 
of objection to be raised upon a matter which arose subsequent to it, 
a thoughtful reader will nevertheless discover the presence of feel- 
ings which would have soon risen into a stormif a Scotch king had 
been proposed as Henry’s successor ; and the support which James 
would have desired and obtained from France would have alienated 
the slight favour which he might have looked for from the more 
calm and reasonable of the English statesmen. So it stood with 
respect to the nearest claimant. Turning to the others, who 
would have presented themselves at home, all hope of a unanimous 
choice was at once lost in theirnumber: nothing could be looked 
for but a renewal of the civil wars in all their horrors: the 
opportunity would be eagerly seized for an invasion from France 
and Scotland; and with England torn by faction, and uncertain 
where her allegiance was due, the result of a well-concerted 
attack upon her would be doubtful indeed. The claims of the 
Duke of Buckingham had descended through his daughter to the 
Norfolk Howards. The Duke of Norfolk would have claimed in 
right of his wife (as the Earl of Surrey showed actual intention 
of doing twenty years later). Richard de la Pole had been killed 
at Pavia; but his right was represented by the fierce and haughty 
Countess of Salisbury, and her sons, Reginald and Geoffrey Pole. 
The Duke of Suffolk, who had married Henry’s sister,‘would have 
unquestionably claimed in right of her; and there was not the 
slightest probability that either of these aspirants would have 
waived his pretensions in favour of a rival. ‘To such elements of 
faction, let us omfly add the powerful animosity of the Protestants, 
with whom one party or ‘another would have unquestionably iden- 
tified itself; and what a future, in the judgment of any rational 
statesman, must have appeared to await England, if Henry's family 
failed! To this family he would have turned as his only hope; 
and the condition in which it was standing must have been little 
calculated to reassure him. Henry, immediately on coming to 
the throne, had married his brother's wife. A connexion with 
England had been so anxiously desired by Ferdinand that, on the 
death of Prince Arthur, when Henry was not yet fourteen, he had _ 
sued at Rome for a dispensation which would preserve it unbroken ; 
and this dispensation had been granted by Julius the Second, 
although granted with great unwillingness. When, however, 
further pressed for the completion of the marriage, the mind of 
Henry the Seventh misgave him. A large party in the English 
council, at the head of which was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
believed it to be incestuous, and the old king obliged his son by 
a formal act, which is still extant, to renounce an intention which 
might provoke the anger of God. Unfortunately, Catherine was 
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permitted to remain in England; and on the death of Henry the 
Seventh, the new monarch being but a boy of eighteen at the 
time, was persuaded by the majority of the privy council that his 
father’s scruples were without foundation and that the marriage 
was for the interests of the country. 

The doubt, however, which had thus from the first clang about 
the connexion remained undispelled. Whether the dispensing power 
of the Pope extended within the degrees of prohibition laid down 
absolutely in the Levitical law, was a question as yet undecided ; 
and it was a matter the after judgment upon which would depend 
upon the effects which followed it. If the issue had been fortunate, 
if Catherine's sons had lived, and the Tudor family had thus been 
confirmed upon the throne, it would have been thought that Pro- 
vidence had pronounced in its favour, and all uncertainty would 
have been removed. Unhappily the issue was everything which 
was most unfortunate ; and the deaths of three princes successively, 
within a few days of their birth, appeared as significantly to mark 
God's displeasure, as their lives would have evidenced his favour. 
The time was one in which the direct government of God by special 
providence was believed by everybody; and the significance of 
these judgments as an expression of the Divine will was in pro- 
portion to the importance of what depended on them. We see no 
reason, therefore, to doubt Henry's word when, at the first opening 
of the question, he stated that he had for seven years (i.e. from 
1520) been uneasy in conscience ; that he had for all this period 
abstained from the queen's bed, and that he had no intention of 
returning to it. It is not with Henry however that we are at 
present concerned, but with the statesmen, and especially with 
Wolsey, whose duty it was to advise him. Under such circum- 
stances there was no prospect (even if her age had not placed it 
out of the question on other grounds) that Catherine would bear 
any more children ; and the hopes of the nation rested solely on 
the life of the Princess Mary. The right of a woman to succeed 
being a novel feature in English history, would undoubtedly be 
challenged ; but it was hoped, especially if her position could be 
strengthened by a well-chosen and popular marriage, that it would 
be possible to sustain it without serious opposition. It was doubt- 
ful, but it was not an impossibility. 

This precarious hope, however, appeared to be wholly destroyed 
when on the proposal to marry her, first to her cousin, Charles the 
Fifth, and then to one or other of the sons of the French king, her 
legitimacy was openly called in question, both in the Cortes and in 
the French Council. 

Obviously as matters stood in the year 1527, when, if this 
question of the succession could be decided, England, and 
England only, of all the countries in Europe, seemed likely to 
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ride out the storm which was bursting everywhere, England would 
lose her chance also, if the stability of that succession depended on 
any assistance either from France, Germany, or Spain ; obviously, 
the cloud which hung over Mary's birth would be made use of by 
any or by all of the foreign powers, if an opportunity presented 
itself to wound or humble England by its means. James of 
Scotland had his own hopes to maintain, and had Flodden to 
revenge. France had been twice invaded by Henry ; in repeated 
engagements by land and sea, the French had been defeated ; but 
two years before it seemed asif there might be another Agincourt, 
and Paris itself would fall—and these scores remained to be paid. 
Of what Charles might do, so much only was certain, that his 
relationship with Mary would cease to bind him to her, when to 
support her had ceased to be to his advantage. 

In such a state of things, what was the duty of an adviser of 
the English king, when it was proposed that he should take 
another wife, and thus, since it was not otherwise possible, to 
provide an heir whose legitimacy could not be challenged for the 
throne? When .the sovereign power of a kingdom, either by 
divine law, or from political necessity, descends in order of birth 
from father to child, the marriages of princes on which so much 
depends, have been ever determined by considerations beyond 
those which concern the rest of us. A king 

“May not, as unvalued persons do, 
Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 
And therefore must his choice be cireumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head :” 


and the same respects which influence the first entrance into such 
connexions remain in force to affect the continuance of them, to 
loose as well as to bind, to dissolve as well as to bring together. 
That dispensing power of the popes to permit marriages within the 
forbidden degrees, or to dissolve the most unexceptionable mar- 
riages when formed, was vested in them expressly to ‘provide for the 
extraordinary contingencies which must and will, from time to time, 
arise in human things; and thequestion for us only is, whether the 
conditions of the times which we are describing were, or were not, - 
such as called for the exercise of that power, or justified Wolsey 
in advising Henry to seek for it? It is not whether a kingdom’s 
welfare is, under any circumstances, a reason for a dissolution of a 
marriage; that is conceded in the existence of the power to dissolve: 
it is only whether the welfare of England, in the year 1527, required 
the dissolution of the marriage between Henry VIII. and Cathe- 
rine of Arragon? And as soon as this is fairly considered among 
us, it will be answered again, as Hall tells us it was answered at 
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the time: All the men will answer one way and all the women the 
other. No doubt it is a very sad and a very tragic thing, that a 
noble and innocent lady should thus be sacrificed on the altar of 
& nation’s prosperity—unhappily a liability to such misfortunes is 
the price which kings and queens have paid, and must ever pay, for 
their great place, while they remain more than shadows. In the 
balance of the Fates, power and responsibility weigh even one 
against the other; and a debt is scored against them for all which 
they receive, which may never be required of them, but if it be re- 
quired the Fates are cruel creditors. When the interests of a nation 
lie on one side, and the interests of a single person on the other, it 
is not hard to say on which side the sacrifice will fall; where it ought 
to fall may remain a question; but there is no question where it will. 
The case of Queen Catherine was rendered peculiarly painful by 
her foreign birth. From an English woman, the country would have 
had a right to demand a cheerful acquiescence in what the country 
required of her. But such disinterested patriotism could not be 
expected from a stranger, who had entered it in a private relation, 
and who depended in a distinct and peculiar manner on the good 
faith, the honour, and affection of the prince whom she had married. 
Considerations of this kind, however, are matter of feeling, and of 
feeling only: they will deepen, as they ought to deepen, our 
sympathy with the undeserved sufferings of an unfortunate 
princess; but they cannot affect the course of action which the 
necessities of the State prescribe. A lady accepts in marriage 
whatever is contingent upon her new position, whether for happi- 
ness or sorrow; and we are not to ask ourselves what degree of 
compassion we ought to feel for Queen Catherine, for we cannot 
feel too much; but what was the right course for a minister of 
State to pursue when called upon to advise his sovereign? 

We are speaking of the question in its more early stages as an 
ordinary political difficulty, and before it had connected itself with 
those other momentous matters with which it became afterwards 
involved. In its political aspect it was regarded by Wolsey; and 
the necessity of the divorce was perceived by him with such in- 
tense clearness, that nothing which man could do was left undone 
by him to accomplish it. Not only he saw that it was essential 
to the prospects of England, but he saw also that the English 
nation themselves knew it to be essential, and that so deter- 
mined were they to protect themselves from a fresh war of succes- 
sion, cost what it might, they would carry it through. This is 
what he insists upon to the Pope. This is the one string on which 
he harps, without change of note, in the vast mass which remains to 
us of his correspondence with the ambassador at Rome. Laying out 
the condition of the kingdom with utmost perspicacity, the divorce, 
he says, ought to be granted, and must be granted; if it be not 
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granted freely, the nation will take it, and worse will follow. And 
Clement knew as well as he, that he did not exaggerate the danger, 
for the English Parliament finding him backward, had sent him 
suo mero motu, a message from themselves to sharpen his resolu- 
tion, more than confirming Wolsey. “Causa Regie Majestatis 
(so it ran) nostra cujusque propria est a capite in membra deri- 
vata. Dolor ad omnes atque injuria ex equo pertinet;” and if 
his holiness will not give his consent, “nostri nobis curam esse 
relictam ut aliunde nobis remedia conquiramus.”* Nor was the 
Pope himself at all slow to acknowledge the justice of so evident 
a cause. He too, in his own way, is not the least tragical figure 
in this most tragic story; his poor infallibility called on suddenly 
to exert itself on a matter where divine guidance was specially 
clamoured for, the English ambassador at one ear with Henry's 
imperious “ You shall ;” and Charles's German army at the other 
with an equally significant “You shall not:"—in his own poor 
breast no voice but the whispering of fear and imbecility, and no 
refuge anywhere except in his own most human wit, which, to do 
him justice, never failed him. “True,” he said once to Gardiner, 
who was vulgarly taunting him with his infallibility, “there is a 
saying in the canon law that God has placed all knowledge in the 
writing-desk of the Pope’s breast (in scrinio Pape pectoris), but I 
am afraid he forgot to let him have the key.” It was a dumb 
oracle : 


“‘muto Parnassus hiatu 
Conticuit pressitque Deum.” 


From such a Pope little was to be looked for. In a weak 
moment, however, he granted a commission to try the cause in 
England: he signed a formal note allowing the justice of the 
king’s cause, promising at the same time not to admit an appeal 
to himself from the jurisdiction of the legate; and at Wolsey’s 
earnest demand, some slight successes of the French army at 
Naples being brought to bear upon him at the same moment, he 
even granted an absolute decree in Henry's favour, though it was 
drawn up in a private manner, and a promise was given that it 
should never be produced except in the event of his recalling the 
commission. In the choice of the legate, too, who was to be 
joined with Wolsey, there seemed to be a desire at least outwardly, 
to gratify Henry: for Cardinal Campeggio was intimately con- 
nected with the English party in the conclave, and Henry himself 
was entirely pleased with the selection of him. At the time of 
Campeggio’s arrival, indeed, Clement must have hoped that some 
arrangement was possible without coming to extremities with 





* This curious fact will be found in D’Ewe’s journals. It was mentioned in 
the Succession Debate under Elizabeth. 
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either Henry or with Charles: for the instructions to the legate 
were to dissuade Henry from persisting, but in the Pope's name 
to entreat Catherine to consent to be separated from him, and to 
Tetire into a nunnery. And well it would have been for Catherine, 
well it would have been for the Pope, for Europe, for Charles the 
Fifth, perhaps for England, if she had consented. Parliament 
would have declared her daughter legitimate: and she herself 
might have passed what remained to her of life in comparative 
happiness, carrying with her into her retirement the admiration 
and the gratitude of the Catholic world. Yet we can neither be 
surprised at her refusal, nor can we blame her for it. She was 
a right noble woman; but her nobleness was of the Spanish not 
the English kind. Proud, imperious, and inflexible, by no act of 
her own would she stoop to acknowledge that any shadow lay 
either on her good name or on her child’s, though England, Europe, 
and the world was wrecked for it. Narrow she was; without 
broad or genial sympathies, without heroism in its highest sense ; 
but from the thing which she believed to be right, threats could 
not terrify her, persuasions bend, or promises cajole her. She 
resisted; the Emperor (it was perhaps the only fatal blunder of 
his life) supported and encouraged her: and what followed we all 
know.* 

The feelings with which Wolsey regarded the failure of all his 
hopes, it is not difficult to conjecture. Before the legate’s court 
was opened, the course which the proceedings were to follow, had 
already been determined between the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
Queen; and among the inevitable consequences which he foresaw, 
his own ruin we can well believe was that which caused him least 
anxiety. .If he had cared only for his individual interests, it was 
easy for him to secure them: he had only to do what was done by 
the vast majority of the English bishops, abbots, and clergy—to go 
along with the English party—and he would have endeared him- 
self to Henry for ever. But he found himself with a divided 





* Sir. H. Ellis (Letters, 1st Series, vol. i. p. 274) has printed a letter which 
he considers to be a joint composition of Henry and Queen Catherine, addressed 
to Wolsey. The signature is mutilated by fire; Henry’s name can be read, 
the writer of the other portion of the letter is identified by the hand writing. 
He does not seem to be aware, however, that the same letter was found and 

rinted by Burnet; and that in Burnet’s time the signature was to be read in 

ull, the two writers being not Henry and Queen Catherine, but Henry and 
Anne Boleyn. Whatever is to be said about the hand-writing, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that Burnet gives the name of the second writer correctly, and 
Sir H. Ellis is mistaken. ton Catherine would not have written for “ news 
of the legate, which she hopes shall be very good,” neither would she have 
addressed Wolsey “in the most humblest wyse that her heart can think.” She 
was not the person to feel humble towards Wolsey, or to pretend to be so 
when she was not. 
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allegiance, owing obedience to two authorities, both of whom it 
was no longer possible for him to obey; and he did not hesitate 
to make his choice, though involving, as he well knew, his certain 
destruction. He had advised the divorce: he had laboured for it 
with all his strength so long as there was a chance that it could 
be obtained without separation from Rome. When the Pope had 
made his final decision, ruinous as he knew that decision was to 
himself, ruinous as he believed it to be to the earthly interests 
of the Church, he submitted to his spiritual superior, and obeyed 
a command which he knew to be madness, sooner than violate 
his duty. We have looked to find any other account of his con- 
duct, and we have looked in vain—one fact we have found indeed, 
and a most curious one, which has never we believe been noticed 
hitherto, throwing remarkable light upon his character. The 
agitation of these two trying years had harassed him beyond 
his strength, and his mind must have lost something of its natural 
power. He was old, nearly approaching sixty. His life had 
been enormously laborious: he was infirm in body, and falling 
already under the influence of the disease of which he soon after 
died. Itiseasy to understand therefore that he may have been less 
equal to the erisis than he would have been twenty years before ; 
and more susceptible of influences which in better times would 
have touched him little. There are many traditions of Wolsey’s 
superstition. Cavendish mentions various instances of it in the 
last year of his life: and it is even said that he possessed a 
crystal. In this business of the divorce, it is beyond doubt that he 
aliowed himself to be worked upon by the celebrated Nun of Kent. 
Her story may or may not be familiar to our readers: it is long, 
and in this place we can do no more than allude to it. She was 
a woman subject to fits, in which she displayed those peculiar 
powers whatever they are, with which we are now familiar in 
mesmeric patients. There was sufficient reality in these powers 
to deceive the woman herself, unadulterated imposition is never 
an adequate account of such cases, and as animal magnetism and 
the odyle fluid were as yet undiscovered forces, half-a-dozen pro- 
fligate monks were able to persuade her that she possessed super- 
natural gifts. Under their tuition, she gave herself out as a pro- 
phetess; and for ten years she professed to have visions from 
Heaven, and to communicate the judgments of the Higher Powers 
on weighty matters of State. Once launched upon such a course, 
self-deception soon ceased to be possible ; and she became entangled 
as a matter of course in conscious and palpable falsehoods: so 
much so that when she was detected and condemned to be executed, 
the poor thing believed herself never to have been more than 
a deceiver; and the last falsehood which she told was probably an 
exaggerated confession of her own guilt. 
D2 
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In the days of her fame, however, while the divorce was still 
pending, she declared that she had received the clearest revelations 
in condemnation of it; and among other great persons whose 
opinions upon it she influenced, it is without surprise, but with no 
little compassion, that we find Wolsey. She was introduced to him 
by Archbishop Warham, whose letter to the Cardinal upon the 
subject has been printed by Sir H. Ellis; and in another record 
of the proceedings connected with her, we find this singular 
entry :— 


“ Likewise the late Cardinal of England, and the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as well minded to further and set at an end the marriage 
which the king’s grace now enjoyeth according to their spiritual duty, 
were perverted by the false revelations of the said nun.” 


It had come to that; and the keen and sagacious Wolsey, the 
shrewdest and the cleverest statesman in Europe, had become the 
dupe of the dupe of a nest of charlatans. What remains of the story 
of the divorce, as far at least as it concerns us here, is soon told. 
Catherine appealed from the legate’s court to the Pope; the appeal 
was admitted against the solemn promise which had been given, 
and Campeggio left England, with a declaration “ that he would 
damn his soul for no potentate in Europe,” and leaving Wolsey 
to face as he best might the anger of the king. And now the 
long gathering storm burst at last; and on all sides hands were 
raised to strike the falling favourite. Whatever his faults had 
been, there was not one of them but it found him out; every 
slighting word, every neglect of courtesy, every fancied act of 
injury, came back like poisoned arrows to overwhelm him. 
The ecclesiastics had their shame to revenge: the lawyers their 
practice ruined by an arbitrary equity: the nobles the inso- 
lence of the upstart who had dared to overbear them with his 
genius. ‘The soldiers, with the Duke of Suffolk at their head, had 
not forgiven the minister who had prevented them from taking 
Paris; (Letter of the Bishop of Bayonne, printed in Singer's 
ed. of Cavendish, p. 482;) and Anne Boleyn, who had fawned 
upon him as long as she hoped that he would assist her to the 
high place for which she was longing, now hated him as bitterly 
for her disappointment. The night-crow, as Wolsey called her, 
was for ever croaking in the king's ear against him: distrusting 
Henry's feelings, she even made him promise that he would never 
see Wolsey more. The noble lords spoke openly at their dinner- 
tables of the good times which now were coming. “La fantaisie 
de ces seigneurs,” writes the French ambassador, “ est que luy mort 
ou ruiné, ils defferent incontinent icy l'estat de l'Eglise, et pren- 
dront tous leurs biens—qu'il seroit ja besoing (sic) que je misse 
en chiffre, car ils le crient en plaine table.” 
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On the seventeenth of October, 1529, Wolsey presided in the 
Court of Chancery for the last time—on the eighteenth he received 
a message from the king that he was to deliver up the seals. His 
palace at Westminster was laid under sequestration ; and he was 
commanded to retire to an unfurnished house which belonged to 
him at Esher, and there wait the decision of the council upon his 
fate. His crime was yet to be ascertained; but in the general 
torrent of indignation, no one cared to remember so trifling 
a difficulty. On receiving the king’s message, he desired the 
various officers of his household, in order to prevent pillage, to 
take an inventory of his property, which he at once despatched 
to the court; and then with his train he entered his barge, to go 
up the river to Putney, where horses waited for him. 


“At the taking of his barge,” says Cavendish, “there was no less 
than a thousand boats full of men and women of the city of London 
waffeting up and down in Thames expecting my lord’s departure, 
supposing that he should have gone directly from thence to the Tower, 
whereat they rejoiced ; and I dare be bold to say the most part never 
received damage at his hands.” 

“Oh wavering and new-fangled multitude!’ he continues. “Is it 
not a wonder to consider the inconstant mutability of this uncer- 
tain world! The common people always desiring alterations and 
novelties of things for the strangeness of the case; which often 
turneth them to small profit and commodity. For if the sequel of 
this matter be well considered and digested, ye shall understand that 
they had small cause to triumph at his fall. What hath succeeded all 
wise men doth know, and the common sort of them hath felt. There- 
fore, to grudge or wonder at it surely were but folly; to study a 
redress, | see not how it can be holpen, for the inclination and natural 


disposition of Englishmen is and hath always been to desire alteration 
of officers.” 


How perennial is the English character ! 

On Wolsey's arrival at Putney, he mounted his mule, and 
followed by his train on horseback, he set out for Esher; and at 
this moment the scene took place which has furnished matter for 
such volubility of eloquence upon the meanness of his spirit, his 
cowardice, prostration, &c. He had scarcely started when a mes- 
senger was seen approaching; and on inquiring who it was, he 
was told that Sir Henry Norris was coming from the king. 


“ And bye-and-bye he came to my lord, and saluted him, and said that 
the king’s majesty had him commended to his grace, and willed him 
in any wise to be of good cheer, for he was as much in his highness’s 
favour as ever he was, and so shall be. And in token thereof he 
delivered him a ring of gold with a rich stone, which ring he knew 
very well, for it was always the raat tokén between the king and 


him, whensoever the king would have any special matter despatched 
at his hands.” 
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Sir H. Norris then more fully delivered his message, repeating 
his encouragements, declaring that the king's unkindness was 
apparent only, and that which had been done, was done “ out of 
no displeasure,” but only “to satisfy the minds of some which he 
knew to be no friends to the Cardinal.” ‘The baseness of Wolsey's 
spirit is supposed to have been shown in the manner in which he 
received this message. He is represented as absorbed in misery 
at the thought of his disgrace; to have been sunk in the dust by 
the loss of court favour, and elated to madness by this gleam of 
hope that it might be regained. Before relating his behaviour, it 
is as well to consider whether this be an altogether satisfactory 
account of what was probably passing in his mind. For twenty 
years he had been the king's most faithful servant: not only had he 
been chief minister of State, but he had lived on terms of the 
most confidential and affectionate intimacy with Henry himself, 
he was sincerely and warmly attached to him; and all this was 
now come suddenly to an end. In a conflict of duties, he had 
found himself forced to act in a manner by which he had inevitably 
forfeited his position; and whether any kindly feeling remained 
in Henry's mind towards him was still uncertain. This, it must 
have seemed, was forfeited also, since at once he had been cast 
aside in abrupt and careless haste; not even dismissed with 
courtesy, but flung away as a worn-out tool which was no longer 
needed. If he was a man of even ordinary feeling and ordinary 
honesty, his distress under such circumstances would not have been 
confined to the loss of his power and his rank; the manner of his 
fall would probably have been more painful than even the matter 
of it; and he must have felt himself cruelly wronged. If besides 
this, he had really loved the king's person with an honest and loyal 
affection, the blow in coming from him must have been infinitely 
more hard to bear than if dealt by any other hand. Treatment more 
deeply wounding to a true-hearted man it is impossible to conceive. 
And in Wolsey's position there was everything to aggravate, 
nothing to soften, the pain which he could not choose but feel. 
He had no friends—wealth he had, and dependents, but no family 
which would gather about him; no wife or children to teach him 
what power there is in love in the hour of calamity; no more 
desolate old man was ever driven out to face the pelting of the 
storms of fortune, and there is every proof that his spirit was 
crushed and broken by it. 

It is no excess of charity to suppose that feelings of this 
kind may have affected him as much as, perhaps more than, 
a decline of outward splendour; and if we suppose him feeling 
also what we know that he did feel, that the storm which had 
broken over himself was but the first dropping of a tempest that 
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would destroy all what he considered most precious and most holy, 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding how such a message 
as that which was brought to him by Sir H. Norris, may have 
touched him to the bottom of his heart. If as a worn-out servant 
of the State he was hurt by his country's ingratitude, it was some- 
thing to learn that by the chief of the State he was still remem- 
bered with honour; if the king's personal unkindness had wounded 
him, he was told that he was mistaken in the hand which had 
dealt the hardest blow. And who can tell what other hopes he 
may not have entertained ? He may have thought that at the last 
hour, Henry's purpose was relenting ? Who can tell? Day after 
day in the week preceding, he had been closeted with him; and 
no one knows what passed between them. Only incidentally we 
learn that Wolsey had been at his feet for hours intreating him ; 
and in those secrets lies the clue to what was passing in Wolsey's 
breast. We can but guess what it was; but we may as well guess 
generously as meanly ; while we do for certain know that Henry 
had at least felt as warm an affection for his Chancellor as was 
ever felt by man for man; and that this affection was loyally 
returned; a fact which alone, if allowed its ordinary weight, 
will convert the supposed baseness of the fallen favourite into 
a simple and beautiful expression of natural emotion, caused by 
a sudden revulsion from wounded feeling. On receiving Norris's 
message— 

“Alighting off his mule,” an eye-witness tells us, “all alone, as 
though he had been the youngest person among us, he incontinent 
kneeled down in tke dirt upon both his knees, holding up his hands 
for joy. Master Norris perceiving him so quickly from his mule upon 
the ground, mused and was astonished, and therewith he alighted also, 
and kneeled by him, embracing him in his arms, and asked him how 
he did, calling: upon him to credit his message. Then talking with 
Master Norris upon his knees in the mire, he would have pulled off 
his undercap of velvet; but he could not undo the knot under his 
chin. Wherefore, with violence he rent the laces and pulled it from his 
head, and arose and would have mounted his mule; but he could not 
mount again with such agility as he alighted before, when his footmen 
had as much ado to set him in his saddle as they could have.” 


Other persons may think of this as they please. We live ina 
free country, where we have all a right to our opinion; and for 
our own selves, we consider it (unless it was acting) as one of the 
most touchingly beautiful scenes in English history. And if it 
was acting, the counterfeit would at least have been as transparent 
to Wolsey's own attendants, to men who lived in habitual inter- 
course with him, as it can be to us, who only gather what he was 
out of the accounts of writers who were least his friends; yet 
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Cavendish, at least, who tells the story, felt nothing but uncon- 
trolled emotion. A little incident followed, also, of no slight 
significance, which historians have either never mentioned, or have 
related only as if there were nothing in it worth observing. 
Attached to the courts and the households of the great nobles of 
the time there were, as we all know, certain mysterious appen- 
dages called Fools ; the nature of them is not very clear; but if 
we may trust Shakespeare, their hearts were always in the right 
place ; the fool never loved when he ought to despise, or despised 
when he ought to love; and there was a strange mixture of wit 
and simplicity in them which never failed, as the saying is, “ to 
fit the cap upon the right head,” or distinguish the knave from 
the true man, One of these was in Wolsey’s train, a fool, as it 
would seem, of no common merit, said to be “ worth, for a noble- 
man's pleasure, a thousand pounds;” and Wolsey, desiring to send 
some token to Henry in answer for the ring, told Norris to take 
him. And we suppose that if kneeling in the mud had been that 
contemptible piece of business which Burnet tells us that it was, 
the fool would have been glad to go, that he might witness no 
more such antics; yet he would not; ‘ And my lord was fain to 
send six of his tall yeomen to conduct and convey the fool to the 
court, for the poor fool took on and fired so in such a rage when 
he saw that he must needs depart from my lord.” 

The king's intentions, however, were probably less favourable 
toward Wolsey than the latter hoped ; or in his uncertainty whether 
he was acting rightly or wrongly, they may have fluctuated between 
anger andregard. If the latter was of a lively kind, some unusual 
difficulty must have obliged him to be cautious in the display of 
it: since the situation in which the old man was left for several 
weeks was such as to reflect the highest discredit on those who 
were responsible for it. The house to which he was ordered to 
confine himself was without furniture, bedding, plate, or linen. 
No preparation had been made for his reception: it was damp and 
unwholesome, and a wet and stormy winter was setting in. That 
under these circumstances, the many gentlemen who formed his 
train should have insisted on remaining to share his discomfort 
speaks more eloquently than words for the nature of the relation 
which subsisted between them and their master. They contributed 
money among themselves for his support, for none was allowed 
him; and bought or borrowed some kind of furniture to make the 
place endurable. Indeed, the affectionate devotion which all 
these persons showed towards him at this trying time, called out 
the involuntary admiration of all parties; and six weeks after, the 
Duke of Norfolk was sent down to Esher, to declare to them, in 
the king's name, the high credit which they had earned for them- 
selves. 
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The Privy Council, meanwhile, and the House of Lords, were 
on their side busy earning for themselves discredit, in drawing up 
the articles* of his impeachment; and the perusal of these articles 
is the surest proof that the prosecution was a result of personal 
rancour, and that no real crime could be laid to his charge. 
There are forty-four in all, and at first reading them, one is 
tempted to suppose that one is reading some absurd and prepos- 
terous parody, instead of the deliberate and serious composition of 
English statesmen. The persons responsible for their appearance 
might be determined with an approach to certainty; but there is 
no occasion to fling a shadow over the names of men who were 
otherwise honourable and high-minded, and whose better nature 
was under a temporary eclipse. The single offence against the 
law with which Wolsey is charged is his acceptance of the office 
of legate contrary to the Statute of Provisors ; but for this, as the 
Council well knew, he had the king's permission, under his sign- 
manual; the remainder of the articles are a rabid declamation 
against pride, covetousness, and ambition, interspersed with spiteful 
inuendoes and scandalous stories; which, if they had been true, 
did not affect the State, and implied no violation of any civil or 
criminal statute ; he had defamed the Church, he had bullied the 
Privy Councillors, he had bad breath, &c. &c.; so shameful a pro- 
duction never issued, and never again, we hope, will issue from 
an English government. It is subscribed with the names of all 
the council ; but the votes of the majority must have obliged the 
whole body to grant their signatures, since a minority, we know, 
disapproved the entire business, and Lord Shrewsbury and Sir 
William Fitzwilliam remained cordially attached to Wolsey to the 
last. 

The articles were passed by the peers; but, happily, the Upper 
House was never absolute in England, and the House of Com- 
mons spared the country the disgrace which a further proceeding 
with them would have cast upon it. Cromwell, who had obtained 
& seat in that parliament for the first time, undertook his master's 
defence (as, eleven years later, when he was suffering similar cruel 
wrong, he found no one to defend him), and the impeachment 
recoiled upon its authors. 

The king, meanwhile, had taken no part on one side or the 
other; he had allowed the proceedings to follow their own course, 
reserving his own interference till it became officially necessary. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, that Henry VIII. should have been 
less than absolute in his own court, it is clear that he was better 
disposed towards the Cardinal than, for some reason or other, he 
was able to show himself to be. Wolsey had heard nothing from 





* They are printed by Lord Herbert and by Mr. Galt. 
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him since he had been at Esher; and at the end of three weeks, 
while the impeachment was still pending, he found it impossible 
to retain about him so large a body of servants, upon whose 
charity he, in fact, was living. In the afternoon of the Feast of 
All Hallows, he called them all together into the Great Hall at 
Esher, there to tell them that he could do nothing more for them: 
he would not keep them chained to his fallen fortunes, and that 
they had better seek other masters, or return to their own families. 
Many men were present at that scene whose names were afterwards 
famous: for all rising men of genius found a friend and a patron 
in Wolsey. Cromwell was there, and Gardiner, and Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and others of high mark and note—the very choicest gathering of 
the intellect of England. And Cavendish, who was present also, 
has left us a description of it, all faithful, probably, in its smallest 
features—a beautiful sorrowing picture of conflicting heroisms— 
great, stern men weeping like children, refusing to be comforted. 

At last, it was over. Wolsey, overcome with illness and sorrow, 
retired to his room ; and the dull November night closed i in with 
storm and pouring rain, “ the sorest night of all the year.” Crom- 
well had gone off to London, and Sadler with him; the rest, 
one by one, had dropped away to their beds; when, at midnight, 
there came a loud knocking at the gate, and a company of horse- 
men, drenched and dripping, were demanding eagerly to be ad- 
mitted. Such a night as this the king had chosen to send his 
second messenger. Sir John Russell had ridden, in the dark and 
rain, from Greenwich, with strictest orders that no one should 
know of where he was gone; and that he should be back before 
daybreak. He brought with him another token-ring, and a mes- 
sage with it, identical with that which had been sent by Sir Henry 
Norris, “ that Wolsey should be of good cheer; that the king still 
loved him, and had sent Russell on this secret journey to let him 
know it.” Weare accustomed to regard whatever was done under 
Henry to have been done by him, or at least with his active consent; 
and to suppose that his own wishes were his only law. Nothing can 
show more clearly that, on this occasion at least, he did not find 
himself so unshackled, and that he was obliged to conceal his real 
feelings. 

Furniture was now sent, however, and money, “yet not so 
abundantly as the king's pleasure was’—*“‘ the default whereof was 
in the officers,” who took their cue from the reigning faction. 
But the damp house, and the want of those comforts which habit 
had converted into necessaries, produced their natural effects on 
a frame already infirm. The old minister fell dangerously ill, and 
in the middle of the winter was thought to be dying: indeed, 
although he seemed to rally, he never recovered; and his death, 
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in the following year, was the lingering issue of the illness at 
Esher. Abroat, the impeachment having failed, he was proceeded 
against with a Premunire, and, to the general surprise of the world, 
he pleaded guilty, and his property was forfeited to the Crown. 
His crime was the having exercised a legatine power, which the 
king had formally permitted him to exercise; and men were 
naturally astonished that he neglected so powerful a counterplea. 
He has himself left us an account of his motives for doing as he 
did, which are characteristic and reasonable. He knew that he 
could never again be in possession of political power, and that his 
chance of spending the remainder of his life in peace depended on 
his ceasing to be conspicuous ; as long as he was rich he would 
continue to be considered dangerous, and “he would rather 
have his liberty with the loss of his goods,” than run the risk of 
imprisonment for life. 

“ And also, he said, there was a continual serpentine enemy about 
the king, that would, I am well assured, if I had been stiffnecked, have 
called continually upon the king in his ear, I mean the night-crow, 
with such a vehemency that I should, with the help of her assistance, 
have obtained sooner the king’s indignation than his lawful favour; 
and his favour once lost, which, I trust, at present I have, would 
never have been by me recovered. ‘Therefore, 1 thought it better for 
me to keep still his loving favour with the loss of my goods and 
dignities.”’ 

He seems to have known that “ the king had conceived a certain 
prick of conscience for what had been done ;” and he trusted, as 
the event proved, justly, to his generosity. As soon as the 
forfeiture was completed, his pardon was made out, and on 
receiving it, he was ordered by a decree of the Council to retire 
to his see of York. Being without money, he was forced to apply 
for some little pittance out of the treasures which he had surren- 
dered, and a debate of a remarkable kind ensued at the Council 
table. The ill feeling of the majority was not yet satisfied, and 
the sum which they consented to allow him was not sufficient to 
meet the common expenses of the journey; but so poor a little- 
ness was not allowed to pass without protest. 


“Some,” says Cavendish, “thought it much against the Council’s 
honour, and one of them [the Duke of Norfolk, perhaps ; it well suits 
his character] said, ‘Although he never did me good or any pleasure, 
sooner than he should lack, I would lay my plate to gage for him for 
a thousand pounds, rather than he should depart so simply as some 
would have him do. Let us do for him as we would be done unto, 
considering his small offence, and his inestimable substance, which he 
hath departed withal, rather than he would stand in defence with the 
king in defending of his case, as he might justly have done, as ye all 
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know. Let not malice cloke this matter. Ye have all your pleasure 
fulfilled which ye have long desired. Now suffer conscience to mini- 
ster to him some liberality.’ ”’ 


As far as the Council was concerned, this appeal was naturally 
ineffectual; but Wolsey’s property was now the king's, and he 
alone had the disposal of it as he pleased. He restored him, in 
plate, money, and other things, what would be worth something 
under eighty thousand pounds of our money; and so, in broken 
health, and enfeebled in mind and body, but, as far as we can 
judge from his letters, in recovered calmness of feeling, the old 
man set off for his diocese, escaping happily to a retirement 
which he professed to have long desired, and leaving behind him 
some at least of those that were to succeed him in his power who 
now envied him his release. ‘“ In myn opinion,” writes Cromwell 
to him, “I suppose your lordship, being as ye are, ye would not 
be as ye were, to win a hundred tymes as much as ye were pos- 
sessed of,”——expressions which we will hope some readers, at 
least, will be found to regard as something more than that polite 
nonsense which skilful dealers in phrases compose out of nothing- 
ness. 

Undoubtedly if quiet well-doing, rewarded by the affections of 
every one who came in contact with him, were the best constituent 
of happiness, Wolsey would not have exchanged the few months 
left to him for all his years of splendour. He carried down with 
him to York a reputation similar to that which his memory bears 
among ourselves; in a little while, we learn, not from Cavendish 
only, but from the unsuspicious testimony of a book published by 
Royal authority, within six years of his death, that it was ex- 
changed for an admiration as deserved as it was unbounded. His 
time was spent among the people; riding out, day after day, from 
place to place—‘ taking his dinner with him, that he might not 
be burdensome ;” settling quarrels among the gentlemen, con- 
firming children, visiting churches, “ giving all bishops a pattern 
how to live.” “ It was wonder to see how men turned—how out 
of utter enemies they became dear friends.”* 

It is well that we have evidence so trustworthy, speaking so 
emphatically in his favour: for the calumnies of Hall and Foxe 
have pursued him to his grave with the old inveteracy ; and it is 
creditable to Henry that he availed himself of so early an opper- 
tunity to express what in his own opinion was the character of his 
old servant's latest actions. Let him have done what he would, 
there were those about the king who would have taken care that 
it should wear a sufficiently evil appearance; as it was, they 
made a crime of the popularity which he so innocently gained. 





* “Remedy for Sedition,” printed in Singer’s Cavendish. 
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He was winning the hearts of the people, it was said, to make a 
party for the Church against the State, and re-enact, with the sup- 
port of the Pope and of the Emperor, the part of Thomas a Becket. 
There is no difficulty in conjecturing who these persons were; but 
Cavendish speaks indefinitely of his “ enemies,"—and there let us 
leave them. Only Anne Boleyn, we need have no scruple in naming, 
who never cared to conceal the intensity of her hatred, nor ever till 
Wolsey was in his grave felt herself secure of that fatal greatness 
for which, in a few years, she paid so terribly. 

And now we are fast approaching the last scenes of this tragedy. 
There were certain duties, it appeared, belonging to the office of 
the Archbishop of York which could not be discharged in the usual 
formal manner previous to his installation in the cathedral. This 
ceremony, therefore, at the request of the Dean and Canons, Wolsey 
had consented to allow to be performed; but all ostentation was 
scrupulously to be avoided, and the service was to be conducted 
in the simplest manner which the necessary forms would allow. 
What real necessity may have existed for this installation, it is 
impossible for us to know; but no doubt the step was an impru- 
dent one, if it could reasonably have been avoided. The oppor- 
tunity was seized to irritate or attempt to irritate Henry's jealousy, 
and certain ill-judged and ill-timed remonstrances from Rome 
arriving at the same moment, furnished a pretext for a charge 
that he was keeping up asecret understanding with the Pope, and 
that the installation was to be the first step of an ecclesiastical 
opposition to the Crown. 

If we are to believe Cavendish’s account of the condition of 
Wolsey, either in mind or body at the time, such a suspicion was 
no more than the wildest chimera. His real feelings have pro- 
bably been expressed, in all their sad simplicity, in the beautiful 
lines of Storer, who introduces him as saying— 


“T did not mean with predecessor’s pride 
To walk on cloth as custom did require ; 
More fit that cloth were hung on either side 
In mourning wise ; or make the poor attire 
More fit the dirige of a mournful quire 
In dull sad notes all sorrow to exceed, 
For him in whom the prince’s love is dead. 


“Tam the tomb where that affection lies, 
That was the closet were it living kept, 
Yet wise men say affection never dies ; 
No, but it turns, and when it long hath slept, 
Looks heavy like the eye that long hath wept ; 
Oh ! could it die, that were a restful state, 
But living it converts to deadly hate.” 


Some misgiving as to the nature of Henry’s feelings towards 
him, he could not have avoided entertaining, when, a few days 
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before the installation was to take place—again, singularly, on the 
feast of All Hallows, the anniversary of the dispersion of his Esher 
household—he was arrested by the Earl of Northumberland of 
high treason. Hatred had done its work ; and he was summoned 
at once to answer a charge against his life. He could not fail to 
believe that such a blow, if not directly coming from the king, 
would not have fallen without his approbation. He was too old and 
too infirm to bear up any longer, and the past sorrow and fresh 
agitation completed the work of his illness. He hastened, however, 
as well as he was able, to obey the king’s command, and, ill as he 
was, he set off at the beginning of November to ride to London. 
As before, we can imagine that the sense of his loneliness must 
have pressed upon him very drearily. Most fallen statesmen carry 
with them the sympathy of a party, and churchmen in disgrace 
with the Crown are backed by the affection and the prayers of their 
order ; but Wolsey had none of this: he stood alone in the world. 
And yet not so. Thanks to Him who made us as we are, good- 
ness is never utterly unloved ; and in his greatest days he had not 
been received with more real honour, than in setting out upon this 
his last journey. As he rode through Cawood, three thousand 
people crowded about the gates to take leave of him; and when 
he came out, shouted round him, “ God save your Grace: the foul 
evil take them that hath taken your Grace from us; we pray God, 
vengeance may light on them!" Thus Cavendish heard them “run 
crying after him, they loved him so well: for surely they had great 
loss of him, both the poor and the rich.” A similar scene took 
place at Pomfret and at Doncaster ; wherever he passed, he was 
received with eries “God save your Grace—God save your Grace, 
my good Lord Cardinal !” 

All this must have been something to him, if indeed his illness 
did not make everything alike imdifferent; and on arriving at 
Sheffield Park he must have found himself relieved of the worst 
of his anxieties. Lord Shrewsbury, with the countess and his 
household, were waiting at the lodge-gate to receive him; Henry 
having himself written to desire that he might not be treated as a 
prisoner, but should be entertained with every honour and respect. 
Henry, it is certain, believed nothing of this new accusation. 
Whatever were his faults, hypocrisy was not one of them ; and 
Lord Shrewsbury told the old man, at Henry's request, that he had 
nothing to fear. He was accused; and again, for the satisfying 
of “some persons,” it was necessary to put him upon his trial ; 
but the king himself had no mistrust of him at all, Unfortunately 
the persons in question had gained all they required, in having 
compelled him in the state in which he was to undertake such a 
journey. He remained nearly three weeks at Sheffield, too ill to 
be moved, the king writing every day with fresh instructions for 
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his good treatment.—As he grew a little better, he became pos- 
sessed with a notion that when he went on, Anne Boleyn would 
attempt to have him murdered on the road ; his words are curious 
and worth recording. 

“The enemy that never sleepeth, he said, but studieth and con- 
tinually imagineth my utter destruction, perceiving the contentedness of 
my mind, doubteth that their cruel and malicious dealings would at 
length grow to their shame and rebuke, and goeth about therefore to 
prevent the same with shedding my blood.” 

It was probably an exaggerated suspicion of mental decrepitude ; 
but so anxious had the king become for him, that he was tender 
even of his fears; Lord Shrewsbury had no sooner informed him 
of the notion with which Wolsey was possessed, than, with the 
most considerate kindness, he sent down Sir William Kingston 
to Sheffield with an escort for him, composed entirely of his own 
old followers. 

But a summons had gone out against Wolsey to appear before 
another tribunal, where no Sir William Kingston with royal escort 
could attend him, and no Anne Boleyn’s hatred follow him. His 
work upon this earth, with all its nothingness of splendour, and 
iron reality of suffering, was drawing to a close; and a life, 
unexampled alike either in the extent of labour which had been 
accomplished in it, or in the treatment which the world considered 
a due payment of such labour, was now to end. A few painful 
days of ineffectual effort to proceed finished the matter, and 
Wolsey died at the Abbey of Leicester on the 29th of November, 
1530, four weeks exactly after the day of his arrest. Of his words 
upon his death-bed enough has been said ; Shakspeare following 
Cavendish literally, has given them, we suppose, pretty much as 
they were spoken ; and those among us who desire to believe evil 
of him, will find in them an acknowledgment of that forgetfulness 
of man’s highest duties which they affirm to have characterized his 
life. Since, however, a confession of shortcoming is no more 
than what has fallen often from the lips of dying saints, and since 
in general our sense of being what we ought not to be, is in pro- 
portion to our endeavours to become what we ought to be; it is 
wiser not to build too much on self-accusing expressions, and to 
look for what he was in a fair estimate of his actions. 

Maturely weighing these, we should say that there is no great 
man in English history against whom so many accusations have 
been heaped, and against whom so few can be proved, or who 
excited against himself so bitter an hostility, having done so little to 
deserve it. With his vast talent for business, and his never wearied 
industry, he accomplished more actual good for England than 
perhaps any single minister ever did, except Lord Burghley: his 
faults were an intolerance of opposition, a passionate vehemence 
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and rudeness of language, and, perhaps, an unwisely prodigal 
magnificence ; traits of character all of them provoking to those 
with whom he came in collision; and especially provoking, when 
displayed by one meanly born in the presence of persons who 
would not willingly have acknowledged a common humanity with 
him. But they are not faults which should weigh with posterity 
against so much genuine excellence; still less will they justify 
an indiscriminate licence of imagination to invent evil of him at 
will. We are taught to regard him as morally depraved: it were 
well if such lessons could be reserved till the truth of them can be 
proved. There is no evidence of his depravity whatever. He 
was temperate in his personal habits, and careful in the observance 
of those formal duties which were then essentials of religion: even 
in his most laborious days he never missed the stated services, and 
at his death, a hair-shirt was found upon him. Of his want of 
nobleness, we shall judge variously, according to our own dispo- 
sitions; for the same traits which to one man are an evidence of 
meanness, to another will seem an evidence of something very 
different indeed. This, at least, we should remember—that those 
who knew him best loved him best; and that Henry the Eighth, 
of whom it is said that he never was mistaken in the character of 
a man, was, of all men in England, the truest mourner for the 
loss of a minister who had crossed him in the purpose nearest to 


his heart. 
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1. The Human Hair popularly and physiologically considered, 
&c. By Alexander Rowland. Piper Brothers & Co. 1853. 


2. The Philosophy of Beards. A Lecture. By T. S. Gowing. 
Ipswich. 


3. The Beard. Why do we cut itoff? By David. London: 
Bosworth. 1854. 


HEN Erasmus, nearly three centuries and a half ago, pub- 
lished his “ Encomium Morie,” he thought it necessary to 
remark, that sports were allowable in literature as well as in other 
departments of life; and that if he did praise Folly, he did not 
praise it like a fool. What Erasmus condescended to do, modern 
littérateurs may well not be ashamed of ; and therefore, if we choose 
to make a few remarks on such a subject as the agitation for the 
restoration of Beards and Moustachios to their historic position on 
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the English countenance, we hope we shall not incur the im- 
putation of an undue levity. But, indeed, so far from the beard’s 
requiring an apology in this way,—it would not be difficult to 
show that in every age it has had a philosophical relation to 
institutions. Thus, once it was a symbol of patriarchal majesty ; 
next, of general manliness; then, of devotion to speculative 
pursuits. It has risen and fallen as empires have risen and fallen. 
And its being an object of so much contest and dispute just now, 
is profoundly natural. For what tradition or establishment is not 
pretty much in the same critical state? So that the more 
speculative of mankind are beginning to inquire, in fact, whether 
the beard is “ used-up” as an institution, and the demand for its 
revival merely an unhealthy movement of the nature of romanticism; 
or whether it has suffered an unjust exile during the last two 
centuries, and has a right to expect its recall to its ancient 
honours? Such being the case, a glance at its civil and literary 
history may reasonably be expected in our review. We premise 
distinctly, that we are totally without prejudice in the matter. 
We approach the subject with the impartiality of Cicero's friends 
of the New Academy. All that we claim is freedom from tyranny 
on the one side and on the other; that he who wears a beard, and 
he who rejects it, may equally be permitted liberty of conscience. 
So that we neither advocate nor do we oppose its adoption ; 
knowing, however, that after the heavy hand of exclusion has 
rested on the custom so long, it is difficult to sketch its history 
(however meagrely) without appearing as its advocate. 

It may be remarked that the beard is at present in what we 
must venture to call an unnatural position in Europe. Once, the 
symbol of patriarch and king (and so of the highest kind of order) 
it is now, it would seem, that of revolution, democracy, and dis- 
satisfaction with existing institutions. Conservatism and respect- 
ability (and after them, plausibility and its companions) shave 
close. ‘The moustachio enjoys military honour, indeed. But the 
beard itself is from sea to sea in disfavour with power and order. 
It is hated at once by the King of Naples, and by Mrs. Grundy. 
In England, too, public opinion (which compensates with us for 
the smallness of our standing army) is perhaps harder on the 
beard than it is anywhere else. All kinds of offices discourage or 
prohibit it;* only a few travellers, artists, men of letters and 
philosophers wear it, and to adopt it places you under the imputa- 
tion of Arianism or dissipation, or something as terrible, with the 





* “A Preston firm has hinted to its young men, in the most polite terms, 
that they are not to wear the moustachio—they are ‘requested’ not to wear it 
‘during business hours.’”—Spectator, March 18, 1854. Was this spark of 
humour unconsciously. struck out of the flinty capitalist? Or is the anecdote 
too good to be true ? 
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respectable classes. Yet this opposition proves unable to stem 
the rising agitation. Pamphlets accumulate on the question ; 
and the curiosity about it has reached that degree of liveliness 
which authorizes us to pronounce it a movement. 

Of the importance of the beard, in primeval periods, no doubt 
ean exist; and enviable is the vision of the fathers of the world 
with their hoary hair. “ By the Jews,” says an antiquary,* “it 
was esteemed a great dignity.” “ Ye shall not round the corners 
of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard.” 
So, it is said in Leviticus. And with regard to priests, specially, 
it is there prescribed: “‘ They shall not make baldness upon 
their head, neither shall they shave off the corner of their beard.” 
The dignity so preserved, was no doubt part of that general 
dignity of age, which is to be reverenced. “ Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man.” 
(Leviticus xix. 32.) The natural feeling of early periods seems 
to be in favour of it as an object of dignity ; and the imagination 
does not tolerate the thought of a patriarch or prophet with a 
razor in his hand. Thus, with the classics:—the gods were 
bearded. So, with early England. When Gray would depict 
the extreme misery of his bard, he says— 


“Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air.” 


How again, did the hand of Michael Angelo revel in the 
creation of the beard of Moses? What other feeling made Knox 
say, “ Better that women weep, than that bearded men be made 
to weep!” Patriarch, priest, bard, king: to all of these, the 
ornament was felt to be a part and parcel of their station, its 
outward sign and symbol. The Thunderer was sitting in his 
majesty, when the sea-goddess appeared suppliant— 

“— one hand she placed 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embraced.” 
Pope’s Iliad, i. 650, 1. 
And when Achilles was impressed with reverence for the form of 
sorrowing old Priam, and— 
“On his white beard, and form majestic gazed— 

Not unrelenting—” 
much of that reverence must have been owing to the venerable 
appendage ; which, also, was worn by the chiefs, by Agamemnon 
and Ulysses. First of all, then, what we may call a beard- 
tradition descended from the heroic period, and thus it was, that 
in ages when shaving had become established as a custom, men 





yg aoe anemates the Beard and Moustachio.” By John Adey Repton, 
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still spoke of the “ bearded ones,” their ancestors, with a peculiar 
emphasis. When Cicero is lashing the affected gravity and 
severity of the infamous Piso, he tells you, that you would have 
thought you were looking at “‘ aliquem ex barbatis illis, exemplum 
veteris imperil, imaginem antiquitatis.” There is a similar allusion 
to the terrible barbe of the ancient statues and “imagines,” in 
one of the most charming of his minor speeches, the Pro Celio. 
When Persius introduces Socrates in the fourth of his satires, he 
speaks of him as the “ barbatum magistrum,” whereupon, 
Casaubon, his most distinguished commentator (he of the mighty 
learning, and the twenty children) remarks that Persius so called 
him—*“ non, solum, quia barbam alebat Socrates,” but also, 
because the Romans were wont to speak of their ancestors as 
“bearded,” when they praised them. It would seem, then, that 
the most patriotic Romans of the shaven period (to waive any 
mention ef the barbula or goatee, of which, presently!) looked 
back with a certain tenderness and reverence to the beards of their 
progenitors ; as if there were something naturally worshipful in 
those objects. : 

The heart of the matter (as Mr. Carlyle would say) is thus 
expressed by Becker in his “ Charicles,” where he lays it down, 
that ‘ the beard was not looked on as a troublesome burden, but 
as a dignified ornament of ripe manhood and old age.” He con- 
fesses that “shaving it, was in vogue at an early period,” but 
maintains that “ the innovation was stoutly resisted.” Before we 
speak of this innovation, let us not forget that “‘ memorable scene” 
of Rome taken by the Gauls, when an insult offered to the beard 
of M. Papirius, by a Gaul (an unintentional insult, it would seem, 
but the result of the most barbarous ignorance) led to unholy 
slaughter. The Gauls had entered, Livy tells us, and looked on 
the spectacle of the old grandees sitting each at his threshold— 
“haud secus quam venerabundi.” A soldier could not resist 
reverently stroking (permulcens) the beard of M. Papirius (and 
they all wore beards long then, Livy says), but the old man blazed 
up into sacred wrath at the profane touch ; struck him with his 
ivory sceptre, and “ ab eo, initium cedis ortum.”"* The beard was 
avenged, but the old men were murdered ; everything was lost, 
but the beard’s honour. 

It appears to be generally agreed that shaving was introduced 
into Greece in Alexander the Great's time. It is said that “that 

rince ordered the Macedonians to be shaved, lest the beard should 
afford a handle to their enemies.”+ Here, we might observe, that 
the beard saw the best days of Greece; as it did the purest days 
of Rome. But leaving the reader to his own reflections on that 





° * liv. al. + Encyc. Brit, Art. Beard. 
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coincidence, we will transcribe for popular perusal from Mr. Bohn’s 
“ Atheneeus” just published, the passage testifying to this fact— 
the orthodox passage to quote in support of it, which commentator 
hands to commentator, from generation to generation. 

“And this custom of shaving the beard originated in the age 
of Alexander, as Chrysippus tells us in the fourth book of his 
treatise on the Beautiful and on Pleasure. And I think it will 
not be unseasonable if I quote what he says; for he is an author 
of whom I am very fond, on account of his great learning and his 
gentle, good humoured disposition, And this is the language of 
the philosopher :—‘ The custom of shaving the beard was intro- 
duced in the time of Alexander, for the people in earlier times did 
not practise it; and Timotheus, the flute-player, used to play on 
the flute, having a very long beard. And at Athens, they even 
now remember that the man who first shaved his chin, was given 
the name of xépeng ;t on which account Alexis says— 

*Do you see any man whose beard has been 

Removed by sharp pitch-plasters or by razors ? 

In one of these two ways he may be spoken of : 

Either he seems to me to think of war, 

And so to be rehearsing acts of fierce 

Hostility against his beard and chin; 

Or else he’s some complaint of wealthy men. 

For how, I pray you, do your beards annoy you ?— 

Beards by which best you may be known as men ? 

Unless, indeed, you’re planning now some deed 

Unworthy of the character of men.’ 
And Diogenes, when he saw some one once, whose chin was 
smooth, said,—‘ I am afraid you think you have great ground to 
accuse nature for having made you a man, and not a woman.’ "ft 

The line in italics, expresses a common popular notion about 
the beard,—and which has survived generations of barbers, viz., 
that it is a mark of manly potence to have a sturdy one. Hence, 
we still hear old gentlemen sneer at a “ beardless boy,” which 
surely has an inconsistent sound, from individuals who daily 
labour to be beardless themselves. In the same involuntary 
homage, we now talk of “bearding” a foe, recognising virtually 
the idea which yet we contemn in particular; and testifying to 
the naturalness of the letting the beard grow. Taking the first 
stage in beard-history to be the era of the heroic and patriarchal 
beard (when it is even a sanctified object)—the second is the era 
when it is a sign of general manliness, when a mwywv Babuc 
indicates a sturdy character. But a period comes, when the 
human race grows luxurious; when it grows mechanical and 
commercial ; the age of the hero is gone by; the position of the 





* From xeip@, to cut the hair. 


+ The Deipnosophists, &c. Literally translated by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Bohn, 
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priest is becoming doubtful: the time of the barber is at hand! 
Greece shaved, after it had lost its liberty; Rome shaved—but 
not, also, till comparatively late in its history; and here, as in so 
many other arts, Rome was an imitator. The first Roman 
tonsores came from Sicily, B.c. 300. This statement Pliny copies 
from Varro, The younger Africanus seems to have been the first 
Roman who shaved every day, as we do: and Aulus Gellius speaks 
of his having read that this was done in middle life by the nobiles 
viros of that age. But it is a very noticeable feature that the 
philosophical world generally seems to have protested against 
the practice. “The sophists” (says Becker, in the “ Charicles,”) 
“partly, at least, kept to the ancient fashion.” We have heard 
the remark of Diogenes: there are doubtless statues, even of 
philosophers without the beard; but that the beard was part 
of the general “ get-up” of a professed philosopher, is one of the 
best known facts about the social life of antiquity, A professed 
philosopher, and especially one of those later fellows, (who 
unhappily brought at once philosophy, and the beard itself, into 
disgrace,) was no more complete without a beard, (generally 
a terrible one, such as that with which Virgil has endowed Charon,) 
than without a head. 

A supporter of the beard might plausibly maintain, that this 
fact came to be characteristic of the philosopher, because he 
stood for the absolutely and eternally fit and beautiful. In the 
decay of national religions, and the corruption of national taste, 
he took his stand upon the eternal truths of nature, and witnessed 
for them against the decaying world. What saith the golden- 
tongued Cicero(too much neglected by the beard-shaving youth 
of this age)? He, writing of the formation of the academic and 
peripatetic sects—says, “Ac primam illam partem, bene vivendi, 
a& NATURA petebant.*” Doubtless, then, it was in homage to 
nature, that philosophy retained the beard; meaning to protest 
against mere fashion and change; and likewise respecting the 
antique tradition of purer and earlier periods. But this insulting 
contempt of public opinion provoked reprisals. In proverb and 
in epigram, the ancient world retaliated. The comic writers (in 
all ages, a genial sort of race, and hateful of all pretence to 
superior virtue) embodied this retaliation in literature. It was 
openly urged, that the beard was the only thing philosophical, 
about many a so-called philosopher! An epigram asserted, that if 
the beard made the philosopher—the claim of the goat to Platonic 
honours must not be overlooked! And the current proverb— 
** The beard does not make the philosopher,’—rebuked the haugh- 
tiness of many a well-thatched chin. 





* Acad. Posterior. lib. i. . 5, 
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No one can deny that a large class of so-called “ philosophers,” 
were what we should designate intolerable bores. They were at 
once the scandal of respectable, and the torture of intellectual 
cireles. Ruffians of hideous aspect, dirty person, and mendicant 
importunity, eternally babbling of the swmmuwm bonum, and 
abusing a world desirous of paying its way in peace, infested the 
fair and potent cities of the ancient world. Horace tickled 
them; Martial peppered them; Juvenal flayed them. Scandal 
loved to hint, that the philosophic cloak covered a multitude of 
offences, dark as those which the stoics and cynics charged on 
the world. The Aretalogus, in fact, was at once a bore and 
a reproach: suspicious in his conduct, and contemptible in his 
person, the public conscience yet felt that there was a justice in 
his gibe, and thin-skinned respectability shrank from his blistering 
tongue. Often, indeed, he seems to have combined in himself, 
cynic, pauper, libeller, moralist, tuft-hunter, and diner-out. How 
charmingly has Horace sketched the tribe; and with what fine 
humour does he pray the gods to endow Damasippus, in exchange 
for his wisdom, with a barber! 

“Di te, Damasippe, deseque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore 

Tt would seem that the boys even loved to have a tug at the 
stoic beard (Sat. i. 3), and Martial’s contempt for Antiochus the 
barber, seems unable to prompt him to any deeper curse, than 
that he may have pauper, cynic, and stoic beards to trim— 


ps 
. 


“ Tondeat hic inopes Cynicos, et Stoica menta.”—Zp. lib. xi. 84. 


Yet, it might be urged, that the wearing of the beard by some 
questionable vagabonds who called themselves philosophers, was 
but a corruption of the institution of Pogonotrophy? Are the 
monks of Erasmus’s time held to have dishonoured all ancient 
and pious monasticism? Do we not still honour philosophy in 
spite of the abuse that has been made of its name? Shall the 
beard of Socrates be. forgotten, because the cynic of a later period 
dishonoured the. ancient and honourable appendage? Let us 
distinguish, as Herodes Atticus (who was consul, a.D. 143) 
distinguished. The tale is in Aulus Gellius. A man of this 
questionable school, “barba prope ad pubem usque porrecta,” 
came to him, begging. Being asked what he was, he replied, 
‘sharply, that he was a philosopher, and wondered that the inquirer 
should ask. Admirable was the retort. ‘‘ Video barbam et. pal- 
lium; philosophum nondum video.” “I see the beard and cloak ; 
the philosopher I do not see!” As Herodes would not suffer the 
fellow to do discredit to the name of philosopher, so, let us not 
suffer him to injure the reputation of the beard. 

We have hinted at the barbula, or goatee. In Cicero's times, 
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the genuine beard was not worn by society. But the barbula seems 
to have been affected by the young Roman “ swells ;” as we see 
in the above-mentioned Pro Celio of the divine orator. He 
there rallies Clodia with much humour, and happening to allude 
to the “ bearded” of old days, brings in, by a side-wind, that he 
does not mean that “ barbula,” with which she is delighted, &c. 
But the regular “ barba” was not then worn, except in mourning, 
when the Romans let their hair and beard grow. No doubt, many 
a chim grew dark, when the mourning for Cicero's exile began, 
among the youth of Rome. Suetonius (in Julius Cesar, o. 67), 
states that Cesar let his beard grow, “ audité Tituriana clade,” 
and did not cut it off, till he had revenged himself. ‘The same 
curious and interesting writer supplies us with other illustrations 
of our subject. He tells us, that Cesar in an altercation, abso- 
lutely violated the beard of an Eastern prince (barbam invasit). 
He informs us that Augustus, too, let his beard and hair grow 
after the terrible Varian catastrophe; though in general, he 
resigned himself with indifference to his tonsors, to be clipped or 
shaven, and read during the operation. Further, he has preserved 
for all posterity the curious fact, (which so survives, when so much 
is hopelessly lost!) that when Nero dedicated his first beard 
(which was consecrated by the Roman youth, on a festal day), he 
inclosed the valuable offering in a golden box adorned with 
precious pearls, and consecrated it in the Capitol! 

The beard began to revive again in the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian. But of all the emperors who wore that ornament, none 
creates so much interest in posterity as the Emperor Julian. His 
beard is the most famous beard in history, and hangs up like the 
hair of Berenice, world-famous for ever. All Englishmen early 
learn to wonder over it, from the pages of Gibbon. The Miso- 
poGon, which the Emperor wrote to confound the audacious 
rabble of Antioch, who had presumed to sneer at it—we, indeed, 
have only consulted in the version of the Abbé de la Bleterie— 
(reserving a profounder study of that famous piece for our maturer 
years)—yet a version which was of value to Gibbon, as he tells us, 
is not to be pooh-poohed by an age like ours. What, then, are 
the facts? Let us suffer the Emperor to speak through the me- 
dium of the Abbé :— 

“T commence with my countenance. It had nothing regular, 
or particularly agreeable about it ; and out of humour and whim- 
‘sicality, and just to punish it for not being handsome, I have made 
it ugly by carrying this long and peopled beard.” 

“Cette barbe longue et peupleé!” The Abbé refers the reader 
to his notes, and there (having, as it were, got you up in a corner, 
where he can talk over the awful allusion, quietly), he relates how 
shocked his friends were at Julian's levity (for of course, he must 
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be joking), and how they advised him to suppress the fact:— 
further communicating to you that the rest runs as follows— 

“Tt serves as a forest for troublesome little animals, that I 
suffer to roam there with impunity !” 

What are we to say to this? The world does not seem to be 
quite clear whether the Emperor was joking or not. But in an 
ironical work, one is entitled to a good deal of licence, and Julian 
is to have the benefit of the doubt. It is true, indeed, that he is 
the great and standard specimen of the class of men whose ten- 
dency is to attempt to restore exhausted forms of life; and that 
there may have been a certain affectation (if not, morbidity) in 
his wish to possess a genuine, antique, philosophical barba, or 
pogon. Yet, what then? Were “ little animals” known to the 
primitive barba? Even Death himself, who, according to Burns, 
has a beard—for doesn’t he make him say— 


“put up your whittle, 
I’m no design’d to try it’s metal ; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle, 
To be mislear’d; 
I wad na mind it, no that spittle, 
Out-owre my beard |” 
Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


—would not tolerate such inconvenience. Besides, we know, that 
the care of the ancient beard was an elaborate business; and the 
tonsor an important functionary, No, if Julian was negligent of 
his person, there is no probability that he carried matters so far 
ie this, 

The East (except in the case of Egypt)* has been more con- 
sistently faithful to what we have called the beard-tradition, than 
the North. The Arabs swear frequently by the beard of the 
Prophet ; and, we are told, “ make the preservation of their beards 
a capital point of religion, because Mahommed never cut his;"t 
and the ‘Turks (whose sense of personal dignity is so strong, and 
whose pachas are among the best bred of ae cultivate the 
beard with great attention. ‘Among them, it is more infamous 
for any one to have his beard cut off, than among us to be pub- 
licly whipt, or branded with a hot iron. The slaves who serve in 
the seraglio have their beards shaven as a sign of their servitude. "} 
The late Mehemet Ali had a white and silvery beard; and Byron 
speaks of the “hoary lengthening beard” of Ali Pacha—another 
of the latest men of notable energy whom the East has produced. 
Indeed, there is something in the ornament calculated to become 
the face of king or potentate ; and Dionysius, of Sicily, should not 
be forgotten, who dared not to trust his beard to an operator, but 


* Becker derives the custom of shaving from thence.—“Charicles.” 
+ Encyc. Brit. t Encye. Brit. 
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was obliged to burn it when needful—an example of the misery of 
tyranny, which Cicero does not forget to moralize on. 

When we look at the question, in its relation to our own ancestry, 
we must not forget the moustachio on the bust in the Townle 
marbles, which has been thought to represent OCaractacus, ‘ The 
Britons,” says Mr, Fairholt,* “ like the ancient Gauls, allowed their 
hair to grow thick on the head; and, although they shaved their 
beards close on the chin, woreimmense tangled moustachios, which 
sometimes reached to their breasts.” The moustachio and beard 
seem, indeed, to have gone generally together, in ancient times,—~ 
as we see them in the bust of Socrates. It may be presumed, 
that the Northern nations felt the symbolic force of these appen- 
dages; we have a well-known passage in Tacitus about the Catti, 
who, he says, made a general custom of what among other German 
people was an affair of private daring—the letting the “ crinem 
barbamque” grow till they had killed an enemy. Guizot, who 
sneers at “ patriotisme germanique” for attaching too much import- 
ance to Tacitus’s remark on German morals, will probably admit 
the correctness of this part of his picture. We know, at all 
events, that the Saxons grew the beard; and everybody remembers 
the story of the observer from the Saxon camp at. Hastings, who 
took the well-shaven Norman gentlemen for monks. Monks 
shaved,—“ veluti mundo mortui’—but otherwise, the Church and 
the beard were mostly in friendly relations, “ Apud Christianos 
clerici_ non radunt sed tondent barbam,"—shave not, but clip the 
beard—is the rule which we find laid down by a learned Jesuit on 
the point.t Yet, councils have repressed huge beards in priests, 
and have ordered them to shave the upper lip, so that no impe- 
diment may be presented by the moustachio to their partaking of 
the holy chalice. 

In the pages of Fairholt and Planché, the curious reader may 
hunt for traces of the way in which the fashion of our ancestors 
varied in this matter. The Normans, when they conquered 
England, were well-shaven, on the back of the head as on the 
face :— 

“For all were shaven and shorn, 
Not having moustachios left.” 


But the tide turned again. A spring came; and hair sprouted 
once more—as — 


— redeunt jam gramina campis, 
"photoes COM.’ 


There was a revival during Henry I.’s reign, says Mr. Planché. 
In Edward II.’s, “ Beards were worn apparently by persons in 


* Fairholt’s “Costume in England.” 
+ Laur. Beyerlinck, “Magnum Theatrum,” &c. in voc, Barba. ¢ Ib. 
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years, great officers of State, and knights templars, but not gene- 
rally,” he observes. Sir John Mandeville, the traveller, (who 
died a.p. 1372,) was called Sir John with the Beard (presumably 
from its size), and was as notable in this as in other respects. 
But, indeed, in Edward III.’s time—the hey-day of chivalry, of 
feudal ornament, of love-poetry, of heraldry—long beard and fine 
moustachio were in honourable estimation. In an English Froissart 
before us, illustrated with cuts taken from old authorities, we find 
very noble faces gifted in this way. In Richard IL.’s reign, the 
fashion continued. The beard was “ forked,’ Mr. Planché notes, 
and “in all knightly effigies, the moustache is long and drooping 
on each side of the mouth.” The venerable authority of Chaucer 
now comes in; and what a glimpse is this he gives us of his 
“ Shipman ;"— 
“Hardy he was, and wise I undertake, 
With many a tempest hadde his berd be shake !” 


Here is vigour of delineation! The “Franklein” (that model 
country gentleman) derives a poetic grace from his ornament— 


“ White was his berd as is the dayesie ;” 
also— 
** A merchant was there, with a forked beard.” 


From this period to the culmination of Pogonotrophy, or beard- 
culture, in the triumphant barbe of the sixteenth century, beard 
and moustachio appear to have distinguished old men, soldiers, 
&c. The sixteenth century opens well; for it was in 1513 that 
James IV. of Scotland presented that manly and brilliant figure 
which Scott has immortalized in the free and flowing lines of 
** Marmion :"— 
“The monarch’s form was middle size, 
For feat of arms or exercise, 
Shaped with proportions rare ; 
And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the deepest dye, 

His short curled beard a: hair! " 
The shortness and the curl probably, were calculated to charm the 
fair wife of Sir Hugh the Heron—even as thé barbula of Young 
Rome delighted the Roman ladies. But the mighty spirits of that 
time, the men of the Reformation, revelled in those large and 
noble beards which characterize great ages, and periods of 
warmest faith! Pre-Raphaelite and Raphaelite. painters—painters 
from the time of Cimabue and Giotto—have depicted their great 
men as bearded, When Holbein began to paint (coming over to 
England, with a letter of introduction from Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, ‘who kept him in his house, in’ Chelsea, for two 
years), he had many a noble barba to depict, besides the well- 
known one.of Sir Thomas himself; which he moved out of the 
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way of the headsman’s axe, because it had never committed 
treason! Knox wore a grand one, and Buchanan, and Cranmer, 
and Grindall, and Cardinal Pole. Indeed, a certain “large and 
profuse beard”* characterized these great men. The beard of 
Harry the Eighth, we shall find celebrated in song. The “ great 
and energetic time” (as Goethe calls it), of Harry's daughter, took 
up the tradition. A gentleman who grew up to maturity (and 
such a maturity!) under its influences, shall furnish us with a 
paragraph on the point. Listen to a passage from the auto- 
biography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury :— 

“My father was Richard Herbert, Esq., son to Edward Herbert, 
Esq., and grandchild to Sir Richard Herbert, Knight, who was a 
younger son of Sir Richard Herbert, of Colebrook, m Monmouth- 
shire, of all whom I shall say a little; and first of my father, whom 
I remember to have been black-haired and BEARDED, as all my 
ancestors of his side are said to have been !” ) 

A sober and well-governed gentleman (to use one of Lord Her- 
bert's expressions) of Elizabeth's time, regulated his beard, as he 
did his dress, his mind, manners, or conduct. It was an index of 
his status or profession; an emblem of his feelings and tastes—a 
symbol to be respected, like his coat-of-arms. Each class of 
mankind had its own form of the ornament. The Reformer 
cherished a large and profuse one, obviously from its patriarchal 
character, from the honour shown it in the Jewish days, from 
whose sentiment he drew his inspiration. The scholar, such as 
Buchanan (whose beard may be seen and admired in the portrait 
by Holbein), wore it—sometimes as one who followed Knox and 
Calvin, perhaps; but also, we may believe, not unmindful of the 
tradition of Socrates and the Roman patriarchs.¢ The gentleman 
adopted it as he adopted the other manners which he inherited ;— 
respecting the: “ brass” of his ancestors in the parish church, 
honouring the example of the beard of Edward ITT. on his monu- 
ment in Westminster, and the moustachio of the Black Prince on 
his effigy in Canterbury, When Gray wished to paint the cha- 
racteristics of that great-hearted age, what points did his eyes 
seize ? 

“Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear,” 

Shakespeare will preserve the custom in everlasting remem- 
brance, alone. For who does not remember the 

soldier 


Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ;” 


p we 





* Repton, on the Beard and Moustachio. 
». In early editions of the “Scaligerana,” Joseph Scaliger has a very hands 


some one, 
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and the debate on the attire of Bottom ?— 


“Quince. You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus is a sweet-faced 
man; & proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely gentle- 
man-like man; therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 

“ Bottom, Well, I will undertake it, What beard were I best to play it in? 

*“ Quince. Why, what you will. 

“* Bottom. 1 will discharge it in either your straw-coloured beard, your 
orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown-colour 
beard, your perfect yellow.” 


A man gone insane in love could show his departure from a 
healthy condition no better than by sacrificing his beard, as 
appears in Much Ado about Nothing. 


“ Claudio. If he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing old 
signs: he brusheth his hat o’ mornings; what should that bode? 

“ Don. Pedro, Hath any man seen him at the barber’s ? 

** Claudio. No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with him; and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls. 

** Leonato, Indeed, he looks younger than he did by the loss of a beard.” 


As for the brilliant Beatrice, her authority obviously settles in 
favour of the institution, though her wit threatens to singe the 
beard in the first instance :— 


" Lord! I could not endure a husband with a beard on his 
face: I had rather lie in the woollen. 
** Zeon. You may light upon a husband that hath no beard. 
* Beat. What should I do with him? dress him with my apparel, and make 
him my waiting gentle-woman? He that hath a beard is more than a youth; 
and he that hath no beard is less than a man... .” 





Among the items of dandyism which made up the picture of 
the Swell whom Hotspur describes with such exquisite contempt, 
we must not forget one:— 





“his chin new reap’d, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home; 
He was perfamed like a milliner.” 


Rosalind, describing to Orlando the marks of love, says— 


** A lean cheek, which you have not: a blue eye and sunken, which you 
have not: an unquestionable spirit, which you have not: a beard neglected, 
which you have not: but I pardon you for that, for simply your having no 
beard is a younger brother’s revenue,’ 


And the same ever delightful Rosalind, does she not say, in the 
Epilogue ?— 


“If I were a woman, I would kiss as many of you as had beards that 
pleased me .... and 1 am sure as many have good beards, or good faces, or 
sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I make curtsy, bid me farewell.” 


Every class, in fact, had its characteristic beard; and divines 
especially, of the Church of England, wore theirs “large and 
trimmed square.” Such a square-cut beard was called the “ ca- 
thedral beard,” and was thought to become the grave face of a 
bishop. 
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But we will now insert from the literature of this subject, the 
* Ballad of the Beard,” which we extract from a little volume, 
called “ Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume: from the 13th 
to the 19th Century,” edited by Mr. Fairholt, for the Perey So- 
ciety, and pronounced by that gentleman to be “ evidently a pro- 
duction of the time of Charles I., if not earlier.” Here the reader 
may learn, on sound authority, the fashions of his ancestors in 
this matter; and, to our mind, there is no little spirit and point 
in the style in which they are dashed off :— 


“ Now a beard is a thing that commands in a king, 
Be his sceptre ne’er so fair ; 
When the beard bears the sway, the people obey, 
And are subject to a hair. 


‘Tis a princely sight, and a grave delight, 
That adorns both young and old; . 
A well-thatch’d face is a comely grace, 
And a shelter from the cold. 
ae ae a 


“ Now of beards there be such a company, 
And fashions such a throng, 
That it is very hard to handle a beard 
Tho’ it be never so long. 
“The Roman T in its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose, 
But so high it turns, that oft it burns 
With the flames of a torrid nose, 
“The stiletto beard, oh! it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath, 
For he that doth place a dagger in ’s face, 
What wears he in his sheath? 
“ But methinks I do itch to go thro’ stitch, 
The needle-beard to amend, 
Which without any wrong, I may call too long. 
For a man can see no end. 


“The soldier’s beard doth march in, shear’d 
In figure like a spade, 
With which he’ll make his enemies quake, 
And think their graves are made. 
“But, oh! let us tarry, for the beard of King Harry 
That grows about the chin, 
With his bushy pride, and a grove on each side, 
And a champion ground between,” 


The “ beard of King Harry” is, indeed, a stately object in his 
portraits ; and in most portraits of the leading men of Europe, 
from his time to that of Charles II., the beard is a conspicuous 
object. / 

The hair, as we all know, played an important symbolic part in 
the Civil Wars; and the same rigour which the Puritan exercised 
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on his head, he exercised on his chin, and trimmed his beard as 
closely as he trimmed his locks. The Vandyke beard is the 
typical one of this period, and is associated for ever with the 
melancholy face of Charles I. Peaked beards and moustachios 
were popular among the cavaliers; and were at least pretty gene- 
rally worn—till the Restoration, deriving its inspiration from the 
French Court, gave a blow to the cause which it never recovered 
from. “ Beard,” says old Fuller, “was never the true standard 
of brains ;’ a remark which shows that the tide had set against 
them. Soon came the era of the wig, and of elaborately artificial 
attire; and poetry disappeared from the English face and dress. 
Yet, for the next two or three generations, some sturdy Jacobite, 
ever and anon appeared true to the house of Stuart and the 
memory of Vandyke, who made a vow not to shave.till the king 
had his own again. These beards were called vow-beards. One 
Scottish gentleman, from whose loins was destined to spring a 
descendant who should awaken all Europe to a delighted interest 
in the memory of its past, made himself famous in his county by 
one of these ornaments. This was Scott, of Harden, known as 
“ Beardie” Harden, from this peculiarity, to whom the author of 
“Waverley,” proud of his race, as he justly was, looked back, we 
believe, with a peculiar tenderness. ‘The king did not, we know, 

get his own again; but whether the beard shall ever get its own 
again, is a question aot now interesting to Jacobites only (if such 
exist), but to an increasing class of people, of various kinds of 
opinion. Indeed, nothing would injure its cause so much as its 
being adopted as symbolic of particular opinions; and one reason 
why it is discouraged in England, is that it is somehow confused 
with the maintenance of revolutionary doctrine—as if its wearers 
were necessarily men who would, from their— 


ee horrid hair, 
Shake pestilence and war,” 





should an opportunity present itself. At all events, it cannot be 
doubted, that shaving in England is but two centuries old (a brief 
period in the annals of a historic nation), and that it then owed 
its introduction to mere temporary fashion—to the accidental 
state of the chin of a French king :— 


“Every one has admired on medallions and in portraits the beard of 
the renowned Henry IV. of France, which gave to the countenance of 
that prince a majestic dignity and openness, and which ought to serve 
4s a model for every great king, as the beard of his illustrious minister 
should for that of every statesman. But there is little dependence on 
the stability of things of this world. By an event equally fatal and 
unforeseen, the beard, which had arrived at its highest degree of glory, 
all of a sudden lost its favour, and was at length entirely proscribed. 
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The unexpected death of Henry the Great, and the youth of his suc- 
cessor, were the sole causes of this revolution. 

“Louis XIII. mounted the throne of his glorious ancestors without 
a beard. Everyone concluded immediately that the courtiers, seeing 
their young king with a smooth chin, would look upon their own as too 
rough ; and the conjecture proved correct. They presently reduced their 
beards to whiskers, and a small tuft of hair under their nether lip. But 
the people at first refused to follow this dangerous example. The Duke 
of Sully also persisted in clinging to his beard. This man, great as a 
general and a minister, was likewise so in his retirement, and had the 
courage to keep his long beard; nay, to appear with it at the court 
of Louis XIII., when called thither to give his advice in an affair of 
importance. The young smooth shaven courtiers laughed outright at 
the grave look and old fashioned appearance of the venerable minister ; 
on which the latter, probably jealous of the honour of his beard, 
observed to the king, ‘Sir, when your father of glorious memory, did 
me the honour to consult me on his great and important affairs, the first 
thing he did was to send away all the buffoons and stage dancers of his 
court.’ 

“The Czar Peter, who had so many claims to the surname of Great, 
seems to have been but little worthy of it in the matter of beards. He 
had the boldness to impose a tax on the produce of his people’s chins. 
He ordered that the noblemen and gentlemen, tradesmen and artisans, 
should pay a hundred rubles for the privilege of retaining their beards, 
and that the lower class of people should pay a copee for the same 
liberty; and he established clerks at the gates of the different towns to 
collect these duties. Such anew and singular impost troubled the vast 
empire of Muscovy. Beth religion and manners were thought in 
imminent danger. Complaints were heard on all sides; and some ill- 
natured persons even went so far as to write libels against the sove- 
reign. But Peter was inflexible, and shaving begun in good earnest; 
the Russians very generally coming to the conclusion that it was better 
to cut off their beards than to give serious offence to a man who had 
the power of cutting off their heads. 

“ Example, more powerful than authority, produced in Spain what the 
Czar Peter had not accomplished in Russia without great difficulty. 
Philip V. ascended the throne with a shaven chin. The courtiers 
imitated the prince, and the people in turn imitated the courtiers. 
However, although this revolution was brought about without violence 
and by degrees, it caused much lamentation and murmuring; the 
gravity ofthe Spaniards lost by the change, and they said, Desde que 
no hay barba no hay mus alma; ‘Since we have lost our beards, we have 
lost our souls.’ ”’* 


In Mr. Rowland’s comprehensive and interesting work, the 
title of which is at the head of our article, we are informed that— 


“Tt was not the progress of civilization, it was a servile imita- 
tion of the first George that introduced among Englishmen the ridi- 


‘ * Encyc. Brit, Art. Beard. 
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culous practice of divesting their faces of every particle of hair. Prior 
to the reign of George I. such a practice was unknown, and would 
have been scoffed at as preposterous.” 

We set out by saying, that we desire to be impartial, and only 
aim at attaining a little more social liberty than the iron frame- 
work of English conventionalism permits people to enjoy at pre- 
sent. It is undeniable that shaving does make its appearance as 
a custom in certain stages of society: that for several generations 
the cultivated ancients of the classic world shaved as closely as 
we do, and that the tonsor was an important functionary in those 
days. Nay, from the shop of the tonsor, men arrived at great 
heights. Juvenal’s barber— 

‘Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat :” 
(a line thus rendered in the version of queer old Holyday :—* 

“He whose officious scizzors went snip, snip, 

As he my troublesome young beard did clip,”’) 

ended by outvying nobles in possessions. Jeremy Taylor's 
father was a barber, too; and the barbers of Spain (a country 
which has produced splendid beards) are immortalized in music. 
Yet the beard is essentially honourable in history: it revived in 
Rome, again; and it would scarcely become the most intensely 
civilized Englishman to sneer at the Herberts, the Raleighs, and 
men of that stamp. 

Our utter want of knowledge as to what may be (using Fichte’s 
phrase) ‘‘ the divine intention” of the beard, is abundantly shown 
in the great variety of opinions which have been offered as a sub- 
stitute. Some one has suggested that the final cause of beards 
consists in the necessity of supporting the Sheffield trade; but 
we have not yet been sufficiently imbued with the doctrine of the 
Bridgewater Treatises to believe in the providential adaptation 
here implied. Our locomotive engine-drivers have discovered in 
beards the natural clothing of the chin—a discovery, we opine, 
not without advantages, when, in bleak December mornings, they 
are rushing through the air at the rate of from thirty to fifty miles 
an hour. In fact, ardent advocates of the beard rest upon the 
argument that it is a natural respirator, as their strongest rock of 
defence. They all eagerly quote the evidence of Dr. Copland 
and Mr. Chadwick cn the point. We will give our readers the 
benefit of Mr. Chadwick's remarks, as transcribed by Mr. Wilson, 
in his excellent work on the Skin :— 

“There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Chadwick, “that the moustachio 
is a natural respirator, defending the lungs from the inhalation of dust 





* In Holyday’s “Juvenal,” is a portrait of the satirist, in which he is 
-endowed with a noble éarta. But it is plain from his writings, as from those 
of others, that the beard was not in general use at his time. See particularly, 
Sat. vi. 214, 15, 
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and cold; it is a defence of the throat and face against the cold; and 
it is equally, in warm climates, a protection of those parts against 
excessive heat. Mr. Chadwick was first led to make these observations 
by seeing some blacksmiths who wore beards, whose moustachios were 
discoloured by the quantity of iron dust which had accumulated 
amongst the hairs; and he justly inferred, that had not the dust been 
so arrested by a natural respirator, it must have found its way into 
the lungs, where it could not have done otherwise than be productive 
of evil consequences. Mr. Chadwick further reminds me of the 
necessity for the beard in sandy countries, as Syria and Egypt, and 
mentions the well-known fact, that travellers through those countries 
will find it expedient, and even necessary, to wait until their mousta- 
chios have grown to a sufficient length to defend their mouths against 
the admission of the burning sands of the desert. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, he conceives that the moustachio would be of service to labourers 
in all dusty trades, such as millers, bakers, masons, &c.; to workmen 
employed in grinding iron and steel, and to travellers on dusty roads. 

“In favour of the moustachio as a defence against the inhalation 
of the cold air, it has been stated that persons who wear moustachios 
are less susceptible of toothache than others equally exposed ; and that 
the teeth are less apt to decay. The use of the moustachio and beard 
as a means of maintaining the temperature of the parts which it covers 
is indispensable. Mr. Chadwick remarks that he has known an instance 
of a cold occasioned by shaving the moustachio; and I have myself 
seen a severe attack of mumps result from the removal of the whiskers. 
Mr. Chadwick also states that the sappers and miners of the French 
army, who are remarkable for the size and beauty of their beards, 
enjoy a special immunity against bronchial affections; and in further 
illustration of the same principle, he has known persons susceptible of 
taking colds and sore throats rescued from that inconvenience by 
permitting the growth of hair beneath their chins. The celebrated 
Egyptian traveller, Mr. St. John, informed me, that Walter Savage 
Landor was a great sufferer from sore throat many years of his life; 
and that he lost the morbid disposition by following the advice of the 
surgeon of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to let his beard grow :—a 
certain corrective, as he was assured by that medical authority. There 
are strong reasons for the opinion advanced by Mr. Chadwick, and 
others, that the army and navy should wear moustachios and beards. 
The arguments against the moustachio and beard, at least in this 
country, are founded on the possible neglect of cleanliness. This argu- 
ment could not apply to the army and navy, where attention is paid 
to such points; but it might and would among our ill-fed and worse 
lodged working classes. In warmer climates another difficulty arises, 
as happened to a friend of my own who took pride in a majestic beard, 
and almost wept over the necessity for its destruction, when, one 
morning, after enjoying the hospitality of an Arab tent, he beheld his 
glorious beard teeming with animated forms.”’* 


We fuily believe the beard to be the best of respirators: we 





* “A Popular Treatise on the Skin and Hair.” By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.8. 
[Vol. LXII. No, CXXI.]—New Senrss, Vol. VI. No. L. F 
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know that since Englishmen have dispensed with it, a silver gauze 
substitute has been often found necessary, even at the cost of dis- 
figurement and inconvenience to the wearer. But if the tender 
lungs and sore throats of men require the beard and moustache 
to warm and modify the air as it passes through them before each 
inhalation, what are we to say of Nature's carelessness regarding 
her fairer and tenderer offspriag—woman? Surely her respiratory 
organism needs even more shielding than man’s. It is true, that 
women are usually neither stone-masons nor workers in iron or 
steel, but they are no less wont ‘‘ to kick up adust.” Do not our 
housemaids make it fly from the carpets, in clouds, all over the 
rooms, every day, in every house wherein they hold office? And 
do they not inhale the said dust with business-like regularity ? 
And yet, unhappily or happily, as taste may affirm, woman is left 
utterly without protection! It is urged, in defence of Nature's 
arbitrariness, that woman’s life is a domestic one, that her duties 
are at home; that, unlike man, she is not exposed to the incle- 
mency of the seasons, that she is not called upon to become either 
a stone-mason or a Sheffield grinder, and that, therefore, she had 
no need of such protection as the beard affords. We cannot 
admit this defence :—the dust-argument we have already disposed 
of, and we may add, that the women of uncivilized races endure 
all the vicissitudes of weather and seasons equally with men; so 
that either the theory of the lung-protective function of the beard, 
as a final cause of its existence, must, we fear, be given up, or we 
must accuse Nature of neglectful cruelty to “ the better half” of 
the human race. The latter alternative we are not disposed to 
adopt, the more especially as we decidedly prefer woman's lip and 
chin in their naked beauty; and as yet we have met with no 
feminine envy of the masculine protection. 

In the absence of any theory, in all respects satisfactory, we 
would suggest whether Nature's chief motive for investing man 
with the beard may not consist in her love of exhaustless variety. 
Who will venture to affirm that she is animated only by a utilitarian 
spirit in creating her infinite diversity of forms in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom? She revels in countless modifications of 
plans for the achievement of similar ends. Regarding only the 
forms of Nature, boundless caprice would seem her chief charac- 
teristic. Studied, however, more intimately, she appears as an 
almighty artist, developing and individualizing her vast resources 
into every conceivable gradation of grandeur and beauty. Out 
of this spirit arises, we believe, the distinctive aspects of man and 
woman. His potential beauty is not less than hers, but of a dif- 
ferent, more complex,* and severer order. When man’s physical 





* The opinion that the ideal beauty of man is of the highest order, can 
scarcely be expressed without calling forth, even from ourselves, an instinctive 
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system is perfectly developed, his capacious chest and stalwart 
frame, overlaid with muscles in high relief, seem to us to require 
the beard for the completion of features fitted to harmonize with 
their vigorous outline. 

But it will be observed, that the very reason which would induce 
us to sanction the wearing of the beard would also, in a vast number 
of cases, forbid its assumption. As certain dresses do not become 
diminutive women, and must, in order to display their wonted 
effect, be worn by those of noble stature, so the beard—identified 
as it is with sternness, dignity, and strength—is only the becoming 
complement of true manliness. If we are not mistaken, therefore, 
the cultivation of the beard is a perilous experiment for all dege- 
nerate sons of Adam, and may produce in the wearers the most 
ludicrous incongruity. We trust that the noble associations with 
the beard will never be degraded; and we would advise all beard- 
loving aspirants to be well assured of their worthiness—physically 
and mentally—to wear it, before they venture to show themselves 
in a decoration so significant of honour. He who adopts it is 
bound to respect its venerable traditions, and to conduct himself 
with an extra degree of carefulness and propriety. For with 
beards as with other institutions—at bottom—it is the man that 
makes them respectable. To those who do venture to wear it, we 
would add: Let us have less hypocrisy! Let us not hear that 
the healthy Jones wears a beard “because he suffers so from 
tic,” &e. But let him who assumes it plant himself on what he 
conceives the sense and right of the matter; his moral courage 
will then sustain him until his friends, who may now amuse them- 
selves at his expense, shall esteem him for his brave fidelity to his 
convictions. 


protest, and is infidel to the universal faith in the supreme beauty of woman; 
nevertheless, in heretical contrast to the chivalrous lines — 
“Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses O,” 

stands the grave authority of Winckelman, and before it that of Aristotle: “In 
regard to forms and development, there are not so many gradations of difference 
in the figures of beautiful females, because that development is varied only 
according to their age... .. For the same reason that | find less to notice in 
the beauty of the female sex, the study of the artist in this department is 
much more limited and easy ; even Nature appears to act with more facility in 
the formation of the female than of the male sex, since there are fewer male 
than female children born.” [Was not the ancient philosopher wrong in his 
statistics ?—Ed.] “ Hence Aristotle says, that the operations of nature tend to 
perfection, even in the formation of human beings; but if a male cannot be 
pry owing to the resistance of matter, then a female is the result ”!— 

Tist. of Ancient Art among the Greeks. Translated from the German of John 
Winckelmann, by C. H. . London: John Chapman. 
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1. Reports of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices, and 
Papers connected therewith. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of her Majesty. 1854. 


Papers relative to the Obstruction of Public Business, and the 

Organization of the Civil Service. By Arthur Symonds, Esq. 
3. Thoughts on the Proposals for the Improvement of the Civil 
Service, and for the granting Diplomas through the agency of 
the Institutions in union with the Society of Arts. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, Rector of Abbott's Ann. 
London: Groombridge and Sons. 1854. 


2 


TENDENCY to reform in our national affairs seems, like 
most real advances among us, to be passing upwards, after 
having first established itself in our lower ranks. Parliamentary 
reform was long the cry of the multitudes before wealth and 
station came, in any considerable body, to adopt it. Our poorer 
neighbours long struggled to teach each other in Sunday-schools, 
with little help and some opposition from those above them ; and 
they struggled with effect enough to bring the rich and titled, at 
length, to joim in a general movement in favour of education. 
Methodism and the several forms of dissent had effected a real 
change in the religious organization of the masses, before the 
richly endowed Church which assumes, or did assume, to be national, 
addressed itself, as of late years, to setting its house in order. 

We are far from saying that the upper classes have thus 
followed the lower in the spirit of a necessitated and grudging 
policy. It seems to us, rather, that the later movement was the 
natural and creditable result of the earlier one. Practical working 
truth, either more readily apprehended by the instincts of the 
people, or more sharply forced on them by hard facts, established 
itself first amongst those who first felt or recognised the conse- 
quences of error; but that same truth had to make its way more 
slowly, and by force of mere evidence, not by that of actual 
pressure, amongst classes who could well enough enjoy their lot 
as things stood at the time. It is then by no means out of 
course that, in public reforms, the poor, as far as they can, should 
acquire the earliest convictions, and the rich should follow, as, in 
a useful degree, on some important subjects they have already 
followed. 

Perhaps yet more, however, are the present reforming tendencies 
of the upper classes to be attributed to a real change in those 
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classes, derived from a previous change in the body of the people. 
There has been a gradual transfusion, into the body of our public 
men, of persons who have grown up in the midst of popular 
impressions very different from those of their grandfathers’ times 
of rough and roystering lip-loyalty. The people have mended 
themselves, and in so doing they have formed insensibly, to a 
better model, the men to govern them; and this we take to be 
the true process by which every real advance in government will 
be made, every advance which will not be liable to nullification 
in effect for want of an appropriate agency to work it, or to open 
retrogression for want of a public opinion to defend it. Every 
great improvement in government depends on a corresponding 
previous improvement in the people,—on an improvement in 
respect of spirit, principle, and general intelligence, although 
perhaps not always in respect of opinions touching the immediate 
subject-matter of reform. 

it is encouraging to observe how great is the progress made by 
our governing classes in the spirit of reform. We all know that 
thirty years ago political orthodoxy consisted in the defence of 
everything as it stood, abuse, or no abuse, as it might happen to 
be, most frequently the former: fifty years ago this orthodoxy 
had its tipsy anathemas for all who were not fuddled with the 
same poisonous enthusiasm in favour of incompetency or cor- 
ruption in high places. But now, the very inner chambers of 
these orgies, as we then thought them, send forth a spontaneous 
proposal for one of the most important reforms of the day, that of 
the Civil Service ; and moreover, that reform touches what we all 
then believed to be the peculiar meat and drink of political life, 
the patronage of the State employments, with all the power of 
providing for sons, cousins, nephews, parasites, and unscrupulous 
agents, which it confers. For this reform the Government has 
waited for no pressure from without: it has not been asked for 
except in the way of general grumbling at notorious jobbery or 
imbecility: its principles, and the devices by which those prin- 
ciples may be carried into practice, are propounded by the 
Government itself. In this whole matter the Government is, for 
once, a-head of the people. So far, and it is very far, have we 
advanced beyond the standing of our fathers. 

Nor is it without significance that of all reforms, a systematic 
one of the Civil Service should be the last to be asked for by the 
country, and the first to be spontaneously proposed by the 
Government. We admire parliamentary government ; but we are 
not blind to the fact that in many places the machinery for the 
election of members of parliament is in the hands of a local knot 
of men who look on appointments in the Civil Service, obtained 
from the Government through their successful man, as only the 
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fitting reward of their party zeal. These men, too often the leaders 
of public movements, though not perhaps of public opinion, have 
little cause to wish the mode of appointment to be reformed, or 
the service to be made to require any high degree of qualification. 
The Civil Service may sleep and rotif it please, so far as they care : 
the quieter and fatter it is, the better it is for them; and they will 
not stir the public about it, except to use for party ends the stock 
grievances it supplies. 

On the other hand, however, the Government is every year 
more hardly pressed with the disadvantages of an ill-constituted 
Civil Service. Whoever has had to accomplish objects requiring 
the organized and regulated action of numbers of individuals, 
has often found that one of his chief difficulties is that of pro- 
curing persons competent to realize his ideal conceptions and to 
carry into effect his plans and combinations. A right-hearted 
government of adequate ability would experience this difficulty in 
@ greater degree probably than the leaders of any other organiza- 
tion; and the better the government the more would it feel the 
necessity for a corresponding subordinate agency. Our own 
government—pressed every year more vigorously in the direction 
of truth and efficiency by the general sense of the country, and, 
it is fair to say, forming every year a truer and more elevated 
estimate of its own duties—finds it necessary to examine with 
mereasing care the qualities of the indispensable instruments with 
which it works. It is dependent on the Civil Service for the 
correctness of its information, for the vigour and fidelity of its 
action, and often for the soundness of its general views. It is at 
the peril of all that a conscientious or even an ambitious minister 
strives for, if in these days he neglects to promote all practicable 
improvement in that instrumental body, the Civil Service. 

Cliques and clubs, then, the prompters though not the teachers 
of the public, let the Civil Service alone, and no reform of it is 
asked for. ‘The ministry, deriving their imspiration from the 
better sense of the nation, find a reform of that service an indis- 
pensable condition of the fulfilment of their own duties, and thus 
the reform originates with them. 

If, then, we look somewhat carefully into the character and 
tendency of the proposed reform, it is with no disposition to 
detract from the merit of its propounders. Happily the debate is 
now in an arena where the honestest may differ, and, differing, may 
shake hands. 

Neither do we underrate the necessity for the reform itself. 
Excellent materials for a judgment on this point are supplied by 
the “ Reports of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices,” 
which have lately been presented to Parliament; reports which 
will do lasting honour to their compilers, among whom we may 
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prominently mention Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. In that particular report which relates to “ The 
Organization of the Permanent Civil Service,” words occur which, 
had they been used but a few years ago, by any man out of office, 
would have sufficed to stamp him irredeemably as a radical: we 
quote from page 336 as follows :— 

“ Tt would be natural to expect that so important a profession would 
attract to its ranks the ablest and the most ambitious of the youth of 
the country; that the keenest emulation would prevail among those 
who had entered it; and that such as were endowed with superior 
qualifications would rapidly rise to distinction and public eminence. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. Admission into the Civil 
Service is, indeed, eagerly sought after, but it is for the unambitious, 
and the indolent or incapable, that it is chiefly desired. Those whose 
abilities do not warrant an expectation that they will succeed in the 
open professions, where they must encounter the competition of their 
contemporaries, and those whom indolence of temperament or physical 
infirmities unfit for active exertions, ave placed m the Civil Service, 
where they may obtain an honourable livelihood with little labour, and 
with no risk; where their success depends on their simply avoiding 
any flagrant misconduct, and attending with moderate regularity to 
routine duties; and in which they are secured against the ordinary 
consequences of old age, or failing health, by an arrangement which 
tg them with the means of supporting themselves after they 

ave become incapacitated.” 

The report goes on to affirm that the Civil Service is sought to 
a much greater extent than is coramonly supposed as a provision 
for ailing young gentlemen, with frequent absence from duty, 
early retiring pensions, and a lowering of the general efficiency of 
uhe service as the consequences ; that the want of stirring motives 
and free competition enfeebles the official body im general ; that 
the apparent unimportance of a young man’s character and quali- 
fications when first appoimted, and the absence of all means or 
purpose of improving him afterwards, keep the average of capa- 
bilities low ; that the appointment of strangers to superior offices, 
over the heads of old clerks (sometimes from personal or political 
favour, and sometimes because there really is not a clerk in the 
same department fit for the post), leads to discouragement, 
depression, discontent, and indolent indifference; and that the 
16,000 persons of whom the Civil Service consists, are so divided 
into separate and dissociated offices, without transfusion of expe- 
rience or mutual change of persons, that narrow views and depart- 
mental prejudices are encouraged, while general competence and 
vigour are repressed. 

After all, however, the commissioners say the men are much 
better than we have any right to expect under such a system, and 
that the trustworthiness of the whole body is unimpeachable. 
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Here, then, is an ample case for reform, the accompanying 
consolations being, first, that bad as the system now is, itis much 
better than it used to be; and next, that it is at present in the 
hands of men who have made it a part of their reputation to effect 
its thorough revision. 

The remedies proposed are as follows :—that the service should 
be recruited periodically with the necessary number of young 
men ;—that the duties of every office should be divided into two 
parts, viz., the merely mechanical (as copying, registering, keeping 
accounts, &c.), and the intellectual ;—that candidates for the last- 
mentioned kind of employment should be subjected to a compe- 
titive literary examination, accompanied by careful inquiry into 
age, health, and moral fitness, and followed by a period of pro- 
bationary service ;—that this examination, and the right of being 
appointed consequent on success in it, should be open to every 
person of a given age, be his rank or want of rank, connexions or 
want of connexions, what they may ;—that promotion by merit 
should supersede the present common practice of promotion by 
seniority alone, and be guarded by suitable regulation from 
degenerating into promotion by favour ;—that the few posts 
requiring special and unusual qualifications be filled up, as now, 
by the appointment of persons who have distinguished themselves 
elsewhere than in the Civil Service, a qualified clerk, however, 
from another department being always preferred to a stranger ;— 
and that, with the few last-mentioned exceptions, the higher 
situations be always filled by promotions from the lower. 

The intention of this plan is, and its effect pretty certainly will 
be, to form a close body of public servants, selected in youth for 
large educational attainments and fair character, to the exclusion 
of personal patronage. Admission to the body can be gained 
only by hard study and readiness in exhibiting its results. Lords 
and lordlings, cousins of ministers and grandsons of bishops, are 
to fare no better than the sons of drapers, tailors, weavers, curates, 
or dissenting ministers. To prove himself the best man, according 
to the criterion of goodness selected, is to be the indispensable 
and indefeasible title of the aspirant to an appointment in the 
service ; and subsequent promotion is equally to be the meed of 
his own qualifications and efforts. Moreover, no man is to be 
permitted to serve himself and debar others of promotion by 
slipping sidelong into the ranks, except, indeed, he chance to 
have special abilities which are specially wanted: he must come 
in as a junior, at the end of the “ queue,” or not at all. 

We frankly welcome these proposals in their spirit, and it is 
easy to put together a string of highly advantageous consequences 
to be fairly expected from them. ‘They will give us a far more 
effective Civil Service,—they will stimulate numbers of young men 
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to the acquirement of qualifications which may at least admit them 
to the competitive examinations,—they will raise the general credit 
of public functionaries with the people,—they will abolish the 
most mischievous kind of patronage, that by which the public 
interests are sacrificed on the scale of pounds for private advantage 
on the scale of shillings,—they will diminish the inducements to 
that noisy and unprincipled prosecution of angry local politics 
which now stands for and excludes genuine political action,—they 
will remove the heart-burnings of the classes now excluded from 
office,—and, if honestly carried into effect, they will go far to 
diffuse and maintain a general confidence in the even-handed 
fairness of Government to all ranks alike, and thus to supply a 
strength which the dove-tailings of party and the cementings of 
patronage never can, and in truth never did, afford. 

It is only to be regretted, that in a race which must be won by 
means of expensive education and a great consumption of unre- 
quited time, meritorious poverty will often have no chance of 
even entering on the struggle. ‘This, however, is only one out of 
a thousand similar disadvantages of poverty which no mere 
arrangements of government can avert; and as long as the 
Government is bound, for the sake of the people, to obtain the 
best servants within its reach, it will be impossible for a poor 
man who, for any reason, is not qualified, to complain that his 
own practical exclusion is unjust. 

An effectual reform of the Civil Service seems likely to affect 
the Government itself in a degree not always contemplated. The 
ostensible chiefs of office, who go in and out with the alternations 
of party, are supposed to direct the national counsels; and we 
believe ourselves to be under Whig or Tory principles, according 
as the men who may have last ousted and succeeded their rivals 
are Whig or Tory. But the permanent official body of our public 
establishments has necessarily a greater influence on our public 
proceedings, on the whole, than have these temporary superiors, 
however high their station, or extraordinary their talents. It is 
true that, in great questions which concentrate his attention and 
engage all his powers, the political chief may have his own way ; 
he may insist on and carry into effect his own special principles, 
which are more or less those of his party. But affairs, in their 
main bulk, are not of this order: they are smaller matters in great 
numbers, which he must necessarily leave to those familiar with 
them ; and it is the mode of dealing with these, which will com- 
monly be according to the precedents of the office, that will give 
colour to the whole course of procedure, and, in spite of all his 
care on large instances, will for the most part decide its general 
effects. Even on special great questions, the subordinates have 
all the advantages of habitude, of possession of facts, of facility in 
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forms, of familiarity with the traditions of office, possibly of sub- 
stantial and valuable experience, and of whatever of connexions 
or reputation they may have acquired for themselves. The fleet- 
ing chief has little chance with a clever permanent under-officer ; 
and the most he can commonly do is to turn a little to the nght, 
or twist a little to the left, to check, or to hasten, a course whose 
direction and speed are pretty much determined by the screened 
and covered mass of nominally inferior forces. If so, a reform of 
the Civil Service is a matter of the gravest import. Nothing of 
the kind can be more important than to put on the best possible 
footing the establishments and the men composing them, to whom, 
from the nature of the case, we must commit so deeply our national 
and often our individual interests. It adds, moreover, much to 
the gravity of the question to remember that these establishments 
and their members have little or no constitutional responsibility ; 
for that responsibility which attaches with more or less reality to 
the changing political chiefs, strikes not low enough for these our 
actual rulers. No doubt something might be done to bring the 
merits and acts of individual members of the service more promi- 
nently before the public by means of suitable arrangements for 
that purpose, including with other things periodical reports from 
each office. But everybody knows that periodical reports, not in 
actual figures, soon take the colour of the reporters: they are 
employed to “‘ make things pleasant ;” or, like speech, according to 
Talleyrand, they may prove a faculty given for coneealing thoughts. 
Nor, indeed, ean any report, however faithful, fully represent the 
quality or services of any officer, good or bad. The most laborious 
or judicious exertions may easily produce little matter for a report, 
while a lucky or crafty officer may readily so fill his time as to 
obtain a sheetful of praise for services of very little real value. 
Documents which so easily fail of effect lose in time much of the 
weight apparently due to them. Supplying, then, on the one 
hand, a means of exercising an external influence which is not 
without some value, but is altogether unable to neutralize the 
tendencies which arise from the very nature of the service, any 
such arrangements could not, on the other, bring the officers of 
the force of the inferior ranks into that true light and full obser- 
vation which is essential to effective public responsibility ; and 
the temporary chief will still remain much as at present, the 
responsible head of an irresponsible body. A body at. once so 
indispensable, so influential, and so little amenable to national 
censure or substantial punishment, must ever be a source either 
of vast evil, or of equally great public advantage ; and it will be 
one or the other, according to its own intrinsie quality, and not so 
much according to any influences operating in the world about it. 
In this respect it differs from Parliament, whose practical goodness 
is pretty much determined from without. A reform of this body 
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is, then, one of the greatest in its consequences which can be 
undertaken. , 

Let it not be supposed we grudge to the Civil Service the influ- 
ence which arises from its permanence in office ; our only care is 
that that influence be well understood, and rightly employed. It 
would be a vast march backwards to replace our permanent Civil 
Service, even such as it is, with a body liable to be ousted at every 
change of party. It is quite enough to see in America every pre- 
sidential eleetion chafed into rancour, with hope or fear for 
40,000 places, and every new President beset with applicants for 
offices, which he must sweep clean by wholesale for the swarms 
of his own adherents, however he may approve the present oecu- 
pants,—adherents, moreover, of whom, after all, only a small 
part can be gratified with even 40,000 places, while the rest 
become enemies quite as bitter as the defeated and dispossessed 
opponents. Our parliamentary elections ure even now our shame : 
they would be still worse if numberless chances of salary or power 
depended on them ; while it is easy to see what all public business 
would soon become in the hands of men who had staked much 
on the race for office, whose qualifications for it were the last thing 
looked to, and who might be ejected from it by some political 
move to-morrow. Under such a system, our public employments 
would clearly soon be filled with the worst men amongst one party ; 
and the only possible change at any time would be to the worst 
men of the other. 

Nor is it without advantage that a system of changing ministries 
should find its counterpoise in a permanent body of instrumental 
subordinates. Progress is sure to come from the new men who 
commonly enter office by the very force of professions in favour 
of some change ; but it tends to the combination of stability with 
progress that the extreme views often professed for the sake of 
party success, should receive some practical moderation from ex- 
perienced administrators of the lower ranks. A ministry of any 
creed, with the offices full of newly-installed and eager subordi- 
nates holding the extreme views of their own faith, would be the 
least of all likely to effect substantial and permanent improve- 
ments. Public opinion does not grow as rapidly as the plans or 
even the systems of professed politicians ; and a reform, although 
a true one, if set up without the supports that national convictions 
alone can give, is sure to fail of its purpose. The vis mertiea of 
the offices, like that of the House of Lords, only more moderate, 
gives time for the people to come up to the support of their ad- 
vanced men, and so to render that a successful reform which would 
only have been a defeated and damaging attempt. 

To all this it may well be added, that political gamblers. are 
much less likely to be found in the ranks of a profession devoted 
permanently to the public service, than in the shifting elasses. 
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above them; and that it is well that any such black-legs, with 
gamblers’ vices, should be held in check by subordinates, trusty 
in the public interests, which a sound establishment for the Civil 
Service may place about them. 

We must continue, then, to employ a permanent Civil Service ;— 
the Civil Service we have needs reform ;—we appreciate very highly 
the motives in which the present proposition for the reform of that 
service has originated ;—and we are quite willing to admit the 
value, both moral and administrative, of proposed reform itself, as 
far as that value depends on the difference between the new order 
of things and the old. But the question is of larger dimensions 
than these; and we have to examine it from two or three other 
points of view. For the purposes of this examination, we may 
fairly define the plan to be that of a close service, into which are 
to be admitted only the successful candidates in a competing 
literary examination. What will be the character and tendencies 
of such a service in itself, and as an instrument of Government ? 
and what relation will such a service bear to our constitutional 
and national principles, and to our established modes of feeling ? 
These questions, it will be seen, go beyond that mere comparison 
with the past, in respect of which we may very freely admit the 
great merits of the projected reform. 

First, as to the mode of admission. One party contends 
strongly for the proposed competing examinations: it is opposed 
by another, which asserts as strongly that by no examination can 
it be ascertained what a man really is in mental capacities and 
tendencies,—that still less can it assure us that you have chosen 
& man who is, in fact, better, all things considered, than his 
competitors,—that it can only show what he may know, or may 
happen to remember, or may chance to be able to express, at the 
instant of examination,—and that it tells you nothing of the pro- 
bability of his going on to increase his acquisitions, or of his 
making a right use of what he knows. The first party replies that 
an examination will at least test the present capacity and industry 
of the candidates,—that it will ensure a certain fair amount of posi- 
tive acquisition at the time, ifno more,—that facts show that those 
who have been successful in the highest academical competitions 
have commonly distinguished themselves correspondingly in after- 
life,—that suitable inquiries before admission, and a period of 
probation after, will apply to matters which the examination itself 
does not touch,—and that, with all its defects, the plan of admis- 
sion by examination, which, indeed, does not ascertain all we wish 
to know, but which applies impartially to all alike, is certainly 
far better than admission as at present by patronage, that is, by 
favour, which often takes little note itself of qualifications, and 
certainly never wins the confidence of the public by saying much 
about them. 
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It can hardly be doubted that, so long as the argument is con- 
fined to a comparison between patronage and competition, the 
latter has much the best of it, What, however, will be the effect 
of the proposed plan, comparisons set aside? We are not inclined 
to put a high estimate on either the previous inquiries or the 
subsequent probation : the former may prevent gross mistake, but 
must necessarily be too general and superficial to ascertain the 
truth of the whole man who is to be taken for life into the service : 
the latter will easily be brought to conform to any required 
standard during the excitement of a new position and under the 
pressure of the immediate consequences of failure. Yet certainly 
neither inquiry nor probation ought to be omitted: they are very 
good, as far as they go. 

The weight of the question, then, still rests on the examination; 
and here we have, in fact, two questions,—1st, the value of an 
examination in ascertaining the reality of the candidate; and, 
2nd, the true function and value of high education in administra- 
tive efficiency. As to the first, there are few who do not know 
men of the greatest and most valuable attainments, who it is 
certain could never stand an examination at all, much less a 
severe competitive examination. To men who have themselves 
succeeded in such a struggle, it may seem incredible that an 
incapacity for entering on it should coexist with a very high actual 
standard of all that the struggle itself is intended to bring into 
view; but so it is. There are minds slow but ample in their 
operations, cautious and conscientious in every step, reaching, 
eventually, the most advanced realizations of science, and the 
boldest stand-points of sagacious practical conjecture, which yet 
require much greater quiet for their repeated circumambulations 
of thought, their multifarious combinations and comparisons of 
view, their continual checks and corrections of incipient opinions, 
than any examination, however well conducted, will permit. These 
men cannot enter the service through a portal open only for afew 
hurried moments at a time, and through which the agile, ready, and 
self-possessed, lightly though perhaps bulkily laden, find it not 
nearly so difficult to make their way. The men of large, sound, 
and growing thought are not the most likely to succeed here ; 
and on this plan the State is little likely to have their services: 
all that can be said is, that their success is not quite impossible. 
The answer to this may be, that the State needs practical and 
ready men quite as much as philosophers; and that out of many 
candidates it may be well to select those who with the largest 
actual acquirements combine the greatest readiness in exhibiting 
them ; for in them is also the promise of the greatest readiness in 
using them. We doubt, however, the soundness of this answer; or 
rather, we should doubt its applicability, if sound views of govern- 
ment prevailed in assigning the objects of official action, although, 
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as matters go at present in that respect, it may be a sufficient reply. 
In any view, however, it is hardly to be denied that the strong 
tendency of admission by competitive examination is to give us 
rather a clever than an able Civil Service, and especially so since 
success in an examination depends quite as much on a capacity 
for “‘ cram” as on a capacity for knowledge. 

The chief purposes of an examination being to obtain highly 
educated men, we have further to ask, what is the real value and 
function of high education in government? and what will be the 
effect of constituting the Civil Service of highly educated men ? 
We assume that the system proposed will obtain for the service 
the men who have the greatest capabilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of other men’s recorded thoughts, and have worked 
the hardest in doing so. But this mode of judgment cannot 
apply to originality, to general power of intellect, to endurance 
of effort, to versatility: it can refer only to acquisition—to the 
extent to which the candidate has made himself acquainted with 
what his examiners and the rest of the highly-educated world 
already know. The preparation for the competition will be 
extremely severe; for admission is to depend not on reaching a 
certain standard of qualification, but on being the best amongst 
all who offer themselves, and nobody can tell how good his com- 
petitors may be. The candidate, young as he will then be, must 
have devoted so much of his life to that preparation, that his 
habits of thought will have become fixed ; and those habits will 
have become fixed to acquisition, not to independent search for 
new truth, nor even to the re-discovery of old truth for himself. 
He must show that he is one of the largest receptacles of know- 
ledge: it is immaterial whether he has a spring within him or 
not. He is highly educated.* 

Now, it has been said that such men usually succeed in after 
life; and that the majority of those who have distinguished 
themselves in public capacities have given promise of their later 
success by their early superiority, as shown in competitive literary 
examinations.¢ But, granting the facts adduced in support of 





* “Men whom I could not possibly regard as hostile to the English univer- 
sities, and whose judgment I could not but confide in, often assured me that 
amongst the young students of Oxford and Cambridge there were but few who 
had an idea of their own, or pursued any object with free scientific ardour; .. . 
that the diligent pursued their studies m a state of the merest dependence on 
others, without anything like independence of thought... .. . . 

“A * Ploddin rman,’ owing to that very stupifying industry which has 
been forced on him as a boy, does not attain to any freedom of development. 
Can we deny that there is some truth in this ?”’—German Letters om tnglish 
Education. By Dr. L. Wiese, p. 49. 

+ See particularly Mr. Macaulay’s speech in the debate on the India Bill, 
June 24, 1853, 
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this assertion, we apprehend there lurks a serious error in their 
application ; and to point it out more distinctly, we will first 
exhibit the opposing fact, that the great steps in human science 
and art have been made, for the most part, by men who at the 
time were not highly educated in respect of the subjects under- 
taken by each, as the term educated is understood in this 
question : that is, they were not filled with other men’s thoughts 
before they began to think effectually for themselves. Columbus 
in discovery, Copernicus and Galileo in astronomy, Newton in 
mathematics, Hunter in anatomy, Davy in chemistry, Smeaton 
and George Stephenson in engineering, are only salient examples 
of the class of minds by which new truth has been added to 
former stores; and of those by far the majority have always been 
found to have had comparatively little of the peculiar learning 
connected with their pursuits, before they began to make their 
own discoveries. It seems as though they would have been 
overpowered and their efforts frustrated, if they had carried the 
load of learning which modern education, in its higher degrees, 
implies. We do not say that these men did not avail themselves 
of previous knowledge in a certain degree; but we do say that 
what they did, and in particular their discovery of new truths, was 
not done chiefly by means of learning; and that they had derived 
no more knowledge from other men than they could use con- 
sistently with the vigorous and independent action of their own 
faculties, or than they could keep under the control of their own 
original and independent thoughts. Relatively to their subjects, 
they were not highly educated men. We may particularly 
instance Newton, who was but twenty-three years old and had read 
the higher geometry but two years when he invented his method 
of fluxions; and George Stephenson, whose achievement, the 
locomotive railway engine, falsified all the established science of 
his day, an invention which would probably never have been 
imagined by him had his mind been first filled with that science. 

Here, then, as everywhere beside, we have two classes of men 
and two kinds of effect. The men of learning, if only passably 
endued with other qualities, apply, with vast skill, to present 
cases, the principles currently received in their own and previous 
times and already established in the general belief. The other 
class, the men of original power, with but little learning, pay no 
respect to the bounds of former knowledge, even if they happen 
to recognise them, and they carry their generation far beyond 
them. The former are eminently conservative, and if they improve 
at all, it is on the old foundations, which for them remain un- 
questioned: the latter are as eminently progressive, and they 
take nothing as exempt from the necessity of proof which stands 
in their way, however old or however widely accepted it may be. 
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Telford, in his latter days, was the most learned of all road- 
makers, and he opposed railways. George Stephenson, not 
embarrassed with Telford's knowledge, effected for us the greatest 
advance of the age. Any new man who proposes a great im- 
provement, is sure to be opposed by the bulk of those engaged 
in that pursuit; and it is here again, relatively to the case, the 
highly educated and conservative habitués against the original 
and advancing stranger. 

When, therefore, we are told that victors in academic contests 
are commonly equally successful in after life, we are not surprised 
to find that the cases relied on for proof are drawn, for the most 
part, from the profession of the law. There, indeed, partly from 
the influence of unchangeable general principles, which have long 
been known, and partly from the weight given to recorded prece- 
dents, learning, and a habit of acquiring it,—a knowledge of 
other men’s ideas, and a facility of storing and applying them,— 
are the very requisites of success. Of all men, a lawyer, and 
especially an English lawyer, should be learned ; to him learning 
and its habits form a prime condition of success. But it by no 
means follows that the same extreme education is everywhere 
indispensable to efficiency, or even contributory to it: in some 
very rare instances, a high degree of philosophic power has been 
able to wield an equally unusual apparatus of learning: the 
extraordinary success of such exceptive cases affords no reason 
for setting aside a generalization, which is supported by facts so 
clear and consistent, and is framed for application to many, and 
therefore to average, men. 

The bearing of this consideration on the subject before us, 
results from the tendency of an education so overwrought as it 
must be under the proposed competition, to fill our Civil Service, 
almost exclusively, with men of ability indeed, but of small and 
crippled original power, and strong conservative tendencies— 
conservative, we mean, in the genuine and not the party sense of 
the word. It would give us men who would stand by and work 
out all that their predecessors of the same political faith had 
handed down to them, but who would be little disposed to admit 
the value, or qualified to direct the use, of new ideas. Now, we 
do not mean to say that perpetual change is politically desirable, 
or that, in spite of this effect, an educated Civil Service will not be 
far better than one made up of good or bad, according to the 
chances of patronage. It is rather to another view of the subject 
that we ask attention. 

If the matters about which the powers of government are 
employed, were only those to which long-established principles 
are applicable, there would be much less risk of error in providing 
for the instrumental body of government a highly educated Civil 
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Service, however conservative the tendencies of that service might 
be. But, even then, the application of old principles to new 
cases, and a due estimate of the new cases themselves, would 
require some measure of freedom and originality of thought, for 
which an excessive and exclusive exercise of the merely receptive 
faculties is the worst of all preparations. 

The oldest subject-matter of government is man himself; and 
by this time we should know a good deal of the elements of his 
nature; of the character and consequences of his irrepressible 
feelings ; of the contingencies which most ordinarily excite them ; 
and of the means which the same feelings dictate for the keeping 
down of felt wrongs. We should have learned how far, and by 
what methods, the unexcited and impartial reason of the bystanding 
multitude can be made to judge equitably of alleged wrong doing, 
and to guide advantageously the arm appointed to subdue the 
wrong doer and defend the weak. All these things, and much 
more which is connected with them, have been matters of obser- 
vation, experiment, and record, from the earliest ages, and as 
much, at least, amongst ourselves as anywhere. ‘They depend, in 
the midst of ever-changing circumstances, on unchanging essen- 
tial facts: the experience of one age is fully available for another; 
and we have the same human nature—perhaps more developed 
and better understood—ever to go to for the test of all alleged 
truth, and for the trial of all new plans. Here, if anywhere, is 
the place of learning; here is the task of working out old prin- 
ciples, the application of long-treasured experience, the dispensing 
of immutable justice. The abiding uniformity of the grounds of 
action gives to education, and an educated Civil Service, their 
appropriate station and their highest value. 

But how does the case stand in respect of other matters with 
which most governments deal, including our own? ‘The greater 
part of the subjects which employ them are not unchanging rights, 
but ever-changing interests ; affairs not to be determined by prin- 
ciples, but met with devices; the parties are not litigants, but 
rivals; the objects of pursuit are not equities, but favours, or at 
least profits; the facts asserted and relied on to-day, are proved, 
or at least said, to be fancies on the morrow ; the means of judg- 
ment are not long-known and universal laws, but hazardous 
guesses : and often, the consequences are, not justice, sacred for 
its own sake whatever it may involve, but fortune or ruin, with 
the passions which attend the deep play by which they are won 
or lost. What is adrilled, learned, and conservative Civil Service 
to do with kaleidoscope business like this? With such a service, 
a novelty, whatever its value, runs e fearful risk of being stifled 
under official prejudice or inaptness; another novelty perfectly 
worthless would often have, at least, an equal chance of success. 

[Vol. LXIL. No. CXXI.]—New Serizs, Vol. VI. No. L. G 
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When ship-money threatened the just powers of Parliament, 
or invasion of the independence of juries at one time, and general 
warrants at another, imperilled individual liberty, there were 
principles of centuries old, or still more weighty natural right, to 
employ in defence of freedom. When Gray asked government 
to establish railways, the Government refused—a refusal perfectly 
correct on the true principle, (that to make, possess, or work 
railways is no genuine function of government,) but altogether a 
blunder on their own.* Even long before that time the Govern- 
ment had founded an exclusive post-office on the ruins of private 
enterprises suppressed by proclamations, laws, and prosecutions ; 
which exclusive office persisted in its old ways, and remained the 
least efficient establishment in the country, until Palmer, in 1784, 
and Rowland Hill, in 1837 (entirely outsiders), forced on it their 
several reforms. The old foundations of law stand firm, except 
in as far as they have been tampered with by modern expediency ; 
but every new railway bill, every fresh mail contract, every scheme 
of law-worked philanthropy, brings on questions which only 
jostling interest or hackneyed cleverness can work through, and 
in which learning is of no avail. Hardly an invention or a 
discovery of any importance, is added to our stores, hardly a new 
mode of charity is devised, hardly a social change renders unfit- 
ting an antique endowment, but it disturbs some existing interests, 
or raises new objects of pursuit ; and thus, government, beset with 
new claimants for a share of its powers, becomes involved in 
additional complications, and new struggles begin only to be met 
with new guesses, new compromises, and new shifts. ‘This, 
surely, is not work for learning. 

Let us attempt to show in respect of one and the same matter, 
the true divarication of these classes of subjects. We will take 
railways. Questions of one kind are these ;—what are the rights 
disturbed—the rights acquired—the injuries done or to be 
expected—the wrongs committed, and the best means of redress ? 
Here is the proper business of government; here we require only 
the application of old principles to new facts; and here learning, 
with a due share of philosophic power, is in its place. Questions 
of the other kind are these :—what is the best kind of railway; 
the best construction of the road and moving machinery ; the 
best points to be joined; the best road from point to point; the 
fares to be taken, the speed to be maintained, and so on? and 
such questions often degenerate further into disputes about 
personal interests and pretensions, and the sharing up of profits 
which have really been earned by nobody. Here government 





* Happily, neither Arkwright with his spinning machinery, nor Watt with 
his steam-engine, nor Symington with his steam-boat, trusted to Government 
for the success of his anatin 
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has justly nothing to do; everything here depends on facts which 
if honestly sought, are within the competence of those interested 
in the result, but are not within the competence or purview of 
government until one of the »arties, equal before the law, alleges 
that wrong has been done him; facts and interests to deal with 
which requires not learning and the skill of judgment, but 
technical experience, dexterity, and tact, if not craft and cunning. 

Whether, then, high education is a fit preparation for the 
business of government, depends on the further question, on what 
is government and its officers to employ themselves? If on 
matters which may be settled by established principles, then may 
learning be one of the best preparations for the work ; if, however, 
on matters of compromise and expediency, of ever-changing 
position and of every varying value and relation, then may 
both the positive acquisitions of learning and the habits of mind 
formed in making them, prove absolute hindrances to the 
qualities by means of which alone can the business be managed. 
To govern Dyaks by the Pandects, would be hardly less 
unreasonable than to look for a learned man to work a bill 
through Parliament, to settle the squabbles of railway companies, 
to arrange the fares of a Hackney Carriage Act, to compound 
amongst parties for education, or to quiet the rivalries for relief 
from indirect taxation. 

Do we then propose that the Civil Service should be composed 
of men of sharp practice, versed in all the “ dodges” of the day ? 
By no means. Our aim takes quite a different direction. 
Improve your Civil Service by all the intellectual excellence you 
can infuse into it; make it learned by education; make it ready 
and apt, if you can, by a judicious division and distinct specifica- 
tion of the work allotted to each of its members; make it able, 
if you can, by assigning to it great principles for the bases of its 
action, instead of requiring from it success in the working of wiles ; 
and secure its zeal, as far as you can, by equitable generosity 
of treatment and cordial recognition of its merits. But then, the 
better you have made it for the essential duties of government, 
the worse will you find it for the heterogeneous and alien affairs 
heaped from all quarters on the Government. Your officers, well 
prepared to do right and only right, will be utterly unfit to battle 
and chaffer and wriggle through the thousand questions which 
are now at once the plague and the opprobrium of government. 
And happy will the end be, if this glorious inability should com- 
bine with other causes to restrict within narrower limits the 
action of the Government, marked as it is everywhere beyond 
those limits, with the consequences of incompetence clothed with 
authority, and inappropriateness misapplying the attributes of 
power. Improve then, by all means, your Civil Service; but by 
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so much as you improve your government by this means, will 
you find it necessary to contract its range of operation.* 

The Civil Service, continually recruited with highly educated 
young men, is to be a close service. It is to form, as to some 
extent it now does, a body separate from the public, with its own 
views, prospects, hopes, tendencies, and modes of feeling. It is 
important to ask what will be the effect of such a body, when 
far more organized, compact, and efficient than at present, on the 
character of our institutions and the general spirit of our 
government. 

The answer in its first item may well be the same consideration 
as Prince Albert lately urged in favour of a married and social, 





* As will have been perceived, we assume all along that there is a limit, both 
in policy and in moral right, to the exercise of the powers of government. On 
this fundamental subject, we cannot now enter ; and until we return to it, on a 
future occasion, we must be content with expressing a belief that an inquiry 
into the true grounds and extent of this limitation is the most important of all 
political questions,—that the special and peculiar attribute of government is 
physical force as directed against the will of men,—that this force, exercised 
without any superior control, gives its special character to every act of 
the Government, however removed in seeming from actual coercion, — that 
force, the control of will over will, alters and debases all the relations of the 
man subject to it, to the persons and things by whom, and in respect of which, it 
is exercised,—that he who from personal habit, and the institutions which from 
their nature and object, employ force, can employ to no great effect any other 
means of influencing men,—that the sole use of force, in any case, as to 
improving men, is to clear a space and keep an arena for the action of higher 
a peter the true means of improving men lie in the action of those 
1igher principles—and that no combination or body of men has any other right 
to use force than such as would be equally the right of an individual in the 
absence of the body. From these and other considerations we conclude, that 
government properly viewed is that particular delegation from society which is 
entrusted with the command of its physical force against men for such purposes, 
and such only, as physical force may be justly employed for. How this object 
is limited again in some directions by practical considerations—how the same 
object requires legislative regulation of some incidental and collateral subjects 
strictly related to the main purpose—how and why the machinery set up for the 
particular purposes of this delegation has been abused and misappropriated to 
all imaginable purposes, good and bad, but always to evil effect—how the con- 
sequences of a first misappropriation of those powers always lead to others, each 
greater and more urgent than the last, until society itself at length seems to 
rest on the wrongful state of things thus created—how by these means the 
whole subject has been thrown into endless confusion—and how the ccadition 
of every country, so far as it has depended on its government, is clearly 
traceable either to falling short of the daty of government as thus limited, or 
to going beyond it, and often to both in the same case; we must leave, with 
much beside on this question, to be said hereafter. We only add that, accor- 
ding to this view, government is the first, both in order of time and in degree of 
necessity, of all the influences which operate on society; but that it is not the 
highest of those influences, and that when it rightly does its own duty (which is 
always indispensable), it soon ceases to be the influence of the greatest actual 
and direct effect. 
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as against a celibate and cloistered clergy,—viz., that men who 
know not for themselves the trials of the world, are not the best 
qualified to judge of the sorrows and struggles of others. A close 
and separated service, unrenewed and untempered by the admix- 
ture of tried and experienced men from without, wants, in fact, 
that very training which would enable it to interpret aright, to 
its own apprehension and feeling, the events which befall indi- 
viduals and classes of the outer world. 

It is instructive to note the gradual but unceasing progress of 
our institutions from a purely popular to a purely functionary 
state. We see the change as strikingly, perhaps, as anywhere in 
the police. The parish constable of our ancestors, was partially 
supplanted by the professional thief-catcher in the days of our 
great grandfathers; and now that official is superseded by a police 
so far military that it is lodged in barracks, and is drilled in 
companies, with every officer in his place and every movement at 
the word of command, like regular infantry. The constable of 
the olden time, a neighbour chosen for his turn of a year's dura- 
tion, was quite as much the executive head of the levy en masse 
of his district, when its strength was required for the assertion of 
the law, as he was the depositary in his own person of any special 
powers. ‘The law then rested for its execution, and the public 
peace relied for its maintenance, on the spirit and action of the 
people themselves. ‘The dependence is now on an official and 
separate force. 

The same transition in principle, though not so strongly marked, 
has taken place in the Civil Service. ‘The body of officers em- 
ployed by the Crown was not only smaller in former times than 
at present, but its component members were more freely drawn 
from, and returned into, the body of the people. Local affairs 
were less under the control of the general authorities of the State, 
so that the central body was smaller in proportion to the whole ; 
and the persons on whom these central affairs did devolve had 
little or none of the peculiar feelings of a separate body. The 
public service of those days had faults and great ones; but they 
were the same faults as were to be found in the mass of the people 
at that time, and not the special faults of an exclusive and segre- 
gated association. The change which has long been in progress, 
it is now proposed to complete by constructing a close service, 
each member of which shall have done and risked much to gain 
his appointment, may any day lose it through some unlucky mis- 
take or quarrel, and has in most cases no other resource. It is to 
be a life-long occupation, adopted in early manhood, with prospects 
and chances of its own, and of a nature to unfit a man who has 
long pursued it for almost everything beside. Moreover, the 
incumbent, when once admitted, is not to be disturbed by any 
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competition from without ; his hopes and fears are all held within 
official bounds. 


Now, as we do not say that the parish constable of the middle 


ages would be sufficient for keeping the peace of modern London, 
nor that the feudal militia of our Edwards and Henrys with 
country gentlemen for generals, would help us much in attacks on 
Russian forts and battalions, so neither do we affirm that the Civil 
Service of a century or two ago would be endured by the present 
generation, whether as to morality, efficiency, or its general appro- 
priateness to the work of the times. But for all that, it may need 
great care that improvements pressed on us by very obvious wants 
in one direction, shall not unwittingly be made sources of evil in 
relation to matters quite as important, though not quite so imme- 
diate and striking, in another; and while we admit that a close 
service, specially reared for the work, will be a more convenient 
instrument of administration, we must also say it has dangers 
which will need the most cautious avoidance or counteraction. 
The fault to be charged on despotism, or rather on the close 
services which are its necessary instruments, is not administrative 
inefficiency. Given the means and the end, and the official body 
of a non-constitutional European state will often produce the 
result with a skill and effect at which an Englishman, accustomed 
to the rough and jumbled way of things at home, is much sur- 
prised : he is entrapped into an admiration of universal control 
from the centre, exercised through a picked, drilled, and separated 
body of officials. It is, however, merely the outward success of 
the immediate operation which deceives him: the people decay 
and the Government becomes feeble, although the people appear 
to be nursed and cared for im every interest, and each individual 
act of the Government seems to achieve itsend. The fault lies in 
the idiopathy* of the Government being different from that of the 





* This word used in our sense may require apology and explanation. The 
kind of belief which depends on iteration is much more prevalent than that 
which depends on logical proof. The real or apparent consentaneousness of a 
proposition with the facts which daily surround us, forms a ground of per- 
suasion far more influential in forming the mass of opinion, than any which is 
supplied by demonstration ; for it is continually repeated, and commonly without 
effective contradiction. It makes no difference at the time that the consen- 
taneousness may be only apparent and not real: logic however awaits its 
inevitable revenge. 

Since, then, men do not commonly believe on strict proof, there is no such 
uniformity in the reception and treatment of facts as only belief on strict proof 
could occasion. Men receive and interpret all facts, as they occur, in the sense 
to which they may have been inclined by their widely diversified iterative 
beliefs ; and two bodies of men will deal differently with the very same facts, 
according to the belief of each of them. We may call this prejudice, haste, 
folly, or anything else we please; but the fact being so, we have to take it into 
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people ; and the possibility of the Government going on, at least 
for a time, notwithstanding this difference, lies in the unity, com- 
pactness, and vigour of the official body. 

If the tendency of the individuals of which the public is com- 
posed is to action in one direction (separate and different, perhaps, 
for each individual), while that of the Government is to prevent 
action in that direction or to determine it in another, the indi- 
vidual man suffers from chronic irritation occasioned by constant 
suppression of the will; the individual will itself becomes en- 
feebled, and acts not so much with sustained and conscious vigour 
as with the rashness and fury of occasional high excitement ;* 
the public, that is the sum total of individuals, is proportionately 
debilitated, and the Government itself passes into decrepitude, 
both because it can no longer command a sufficient supply of 
strong-minded men to form its various parts, and because it no 
longer meets with occasions, much short of angry resistance, for 
the earnest and intelligent exercise of its own powers. 

This grievous evil, which nobody anticipates at the outset, 
comes of employing an official body so constituted that its 
peculiarity of feeling, its idiopathy, is different from that of the 
public at large; and it may be observed, that where nations have 
lost their liberties, the first changes from freedom have been 
sought, or at least endured, from the greater convenience and 
greater apparent effect of employing a special body, instead of 
the popular organs and forces which characterized the former 
institution. Just so, we are undoubtedly better served for the 
present by an enlisted and drilled police than we should have 
been by an unmodified continuance of the old parish constable: 
and yet it is obvious that this very modern police force, freely 
drawn from and returned into the body of the people though it 
be, has already acquired an idiopathy which, in a very few gene- 
rations, may seriously affect that aggregrate of individual freedom 
which we justly deem the truest liberty: we need only refer for 
one proof to its recent extension of power over public carriages. 





account ; and for convenience, we here call the peculiar tendency of a body of 
men, in respect of its estimation and treatment of any fact or set of facts, its 
idiopathy. We shall be glad to see a better word applied and appropriated to a 
fact which can never be safely neglected in such inquiries. 

* It matters not whether the power which dominates over the individual 
will is that of a government, or of an overbearing association. Unwilling sub- 
mission to a majority in a trades’-union, enforeed by an ostracism whose 
consequence is starvation, is just as injurious to the individual man in kind, 
and as far as it goes, as unwilling submission to a secretary of state or to the 
emperor of Russia, and therefore just as injurious to the general progress; a 
view of the subject entitled, we think, to the consideration of all communists 
of whatever degree, and-to that of many who think that the organized resist- 
ance of class to class is the way to freedom. 
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An effect of this kind, we think, may be expected from the 
more complete organization of the Civil Service on the plan 
proposed. ‘‘ What!” some will say, “do you believe that a body 
composed of English gentlemen, employed in the most honourable 
and most confidential offices of society, can ever be converted 
into an engine of tyranny?” We answer “ Yes;” but that answer 
requires some modification and development. 

These persons—English and gentle, no doubt—are to be devoted 
to this service from their youth;—they are to have no other 
prospect ;—they are to have none of the ordinary rub and thrust 
of lite ;—their office is to be their world, and they will know the 
real outside world only as they build up an artificial representa- 
tion of it in their thoughts ;—the traditions and errors of office 
may grow here, unchecked by the rude and felt failures which 
await the mistakes of men acting in the world on behalf of their 
own fortunes ;—a strong official body may do much to twist and 
warp the outer and real world into conformity in detail with their 
inner and unreal world ;—and all this may honestly appear to 
the men in office not despotism, but real liberty, since they will 
think it, case by case, nothing but justice, or at least that 
good policy on behalf of all which is the next thing to justice. 
Situated as they are, they cannot possibly see that it is not worse 
or better, but constraint or no constraint on the will, that makes 
despotism or liberty, and prevents or ensures stability and pro- 
gress ; that while they are earnestly and honestly striving for the 
better, they are really establishing the despotic ; and that in order 
to do something for a man, they are in fact sacrificing the man 
himself. 

It would matter little to this question if we had a parliament 
more nearly representing the people than that which now exists. 
Despotism as to all individuals, is quite consistent with universal 
suffrage in the gross. Representative government is not a thing 
whose presence excludes despotism from the same place ; the two 
are perfectly interpenetrable, as America too often shows: and a 
close and well-drilled official body, of sufficient extent, supported 
for its present administrative convenience, by a House of Commons 
chosen by universal suffrage, might easily become to individuals 
and small classes, and, in fact, to every citizen in turn, one of the 
most oppressive corporations the world has ever seen. 

It is « prevalent error to suppose that a government office is 
ering noes unprejudiced a impartial, because its members 
ave no immediate pecuniary interest in their own decisions: and 
the moment a difficulty is felt, or a disagreement occurs, in affairs 
of pretty wide-felt interest, the cry is raised at once, “ Refer it 
to the Government. Why does not Government take it up?” 
But here it is quite forgotten that pecuniary interest is only one 
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of the interests which sway men, and that it is often the least 
unmanageable and the least opposed to beneficial action of any 
of them. If a man is cut off from opportunity of exerting his 
faculties in the prosecution of his own immediate advantage, 
those faculties do not therefore rest and die out: and he who is 
not allowed to acquire wealth, is likely to be all the more obstinate 
in his official resolves ;—for that is his way of exercising power, 
attaining to consideration, and making his views prevail. He may, 
indeed, pursue such a course with much greater safety than a man 
who risks his property in the struggle; for since he does not receive 
a correction of his judgment from the effect of his own course on 
his own interests, he may follow out his purposes, however erro- 
neous, with any degree of perseverance; he risks nothing of present 
comfort or power by so doing. 

It accords with all this to observe, as we often may, that when 
once an idea has gained possession of an office, or even of a single 
officer, impartiality is as effectually cogged as if a directly rival 
interest were inspiring the decision, honest, indeed, as we admit 
that decision often to be: nothing seems sufficient to gain atten- 
tion or trial for a different view, and outsiders retire from the 
attempt, under an impression that it is believed there is neither 
knowledge nor wisdom but in office. So also the rivalries and jea- 
lousies of different offices have sometimes been as virulent and as 
long sustained as those of competing shops. These offices ought 
to be strictly consentaneous parts of one system; each part 
contributing its assigned share to the one given end of the whole; 
and it might have been supposed that men who had no visible 
interest to prevent their hearty concurrent action would easily 
have been led to afford it; but these offices have been known to 
make their separate pretensions the greatest hindrance to the 
common end, and have wasted on the wonderful importance of 
their conflicting dignities and positions, that strength and time 
which the blundering management of the business for which they 
were all maintained showed was sadly wanted elsewhere. We 
very willingly admit that this is an extreme representation, 
justified in its letter only by cases not of the most frequent 
occurrence; but that such cases occur at all is sufficient proof 
that the absence of direct pecuniary motive is no guarantee for 
the cool discretion or unimpassioned equity of office. Moreover, 
the principle in which such jealousies and disagreements originate 
belongs to the very nature of a close service, and the degree in 
which it operates depends on the strength and value of the 
counteracting influences, (often, we admit, most advantageously 
effectual,) and not on the essential qualities of a close official 
body, 

And yet we must have government; and we ought to have 
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the very best instruments of government. The fact which should 
awaken us to further inquiry is that, on our present plan, as we 
render the administrative body more workmanlike and more etfec- 
tive, we increase a class of evils which are sure to bring sooner 
or later their own revenge. As we consult our present comfort 
in delegating public duties to a special and separated service, we 
prepare for the future a band of masters, and all the provocatives 
first to indifference and decay, and then to all kinds of violent 
change. How is it that improvements just and necessary to our- 
selves, and quite as much due to those whom we employ, should 
lead eventually to such adverse consequences ? 

The answer we think is twofold. First, as we have already 
said, the business of government, according to our ordinary prac- 
tice, is extended very far beyond its proper sphere; and it is pre- 
cisely in its undue extensions that the chief evils of a compact, 
brigaded, and cloistered service find their seat. We do not com- 
plain of the tyranny of courts of justice, which judge of rights as 
between man and man, although we deem their processes costly 
and absurd; and the stringency with which their decrees are 
enforced, however irresistible, never leads us to think our liberties 
invaded. Nor do we feel that Parliament is despotic, when it 
takes necessary measures for the general security, although our 
individual shares of the burden are fastened on us beyond avoid- 
ance. We may believe, and with good reason, that both courts 
and Parliament need reform; but in as far as they exert their 
powers for such objects as these, we are conscious of no loss of 
dignity or freedom, and we anticipate no obstruction to the 
exercise of all or any of our own faculties. But when the State 
assumes to dictate where the instinct of the individual man says 
he has a right to his own course, to the direction of his own 
industry, even down to carrying letters for his neighbours if they 
choose so to employ him, to the providing for his own wants in 
his own way, to the conservation of his own health, and to the 
spending of his own money, then the interference of an office is 
resented or evaded as tyranny; and the Government itself, with- 
out essential rules of right for its guidance, becomes a ruler 
which must offend against some class of disputed opinions or 
opposing interests, and to which we must submit to the damage 
of true liberty, or oppose ourselves to the contempt of true 
government. Our space does not permit us to go further into 
this question, fundamentally important though it be: we must 
confine ourselves to saying that one essential condition for 
rendering the efficiency of a thoroughly good Civil Service com- 
patible with the eventual maintenance of public liberty, is the 
restriction of the business of government within its due limits, 
and that those limits, although very ample when rightly under- 
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stood, are very different from any which can possibly be deduced 
from the confusion of our present practice. 

Our next answer is, that a really good Civil Service, organized 
and separated for the work, is much mis-employed, and endangers 
the foundations of our highest interests, when it is pushed into 
the local details of our public affairs. Its true province is that of 
a central superintendence, harmonizing local practices with general 
principles, but not necessarily repressing their variety of form, and 
correcting local irregularities and wrong doing, without endan- 
gering the real independence and vitality of local action. The 
Civil Service should represent the rights of all against the errors of 
each, and combine the diverse efforts of all for the production of 
the one general effect of the security of each. It should supply 
unity and guidance to the essential local democracies of our Saxon 
ancestry, without controlling them, except as against actual and 
glaring wrong. Whatever can be fairly and freely done a-field, 
should never be artistically done in the central closet, however 
carefully it may be scanned, or, if need be, corrected there. But 
when, instead of this, the Civil Service becomes the sole acting 
power in the State, ramifying itself through every quarter, and 
rendering torpid, because useless, all personal and real action on 
the part of the governed, the day has begun when convenience, 
ill understood, prepares the way for irremediable evils, when the 
true processes of government are superseded by acceptable coun- 
terfeits, and when the true ends of government are sacrificed 
circuitously, but not less really, to seductive means. 

Here, again, the analogy of our courts may be quoted. In no 
other country is the administration of justice so confided in as in 
our own, and in those parts of the United States most like in 
social condition to our own. The idiopathy of the people is carried, 
by means of the jury, into the application of the law, and serves 
to correct the technical tendency of a iearned judge; while the 
judge sees that, notwithstanding local or personal bias, the authority 
of the law is preserved, in all individual cases, for the good and 
safety of all. Probably, indeed, we have a less scientific applica- 
tion of law or reasoning to the facts of particular cases than we 
might have from some judges without a jury; but we have far 
better justice and far more effective government on the whole. So, 
also, a special service, spread over all the land from a centre, might 
give us better management of affairs in detail; but it would be at 
the expense of that general participation and that deep-seated con- 
fidence which form the only foundation on which the safety and 
vigour of a state can repose. 

The moral, then, of our discourse is 5 this :—a badly organized, 
badly taught, and badly appointed Civil Service, is a disgrace, a 
blunder, and a wrong; it ill befits such times as the present: it 
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accomplishes but badly any of the purposes for which we maintain 
it: it must be reformed. But, then, in reforming it, we must most 
sedulously remember the evils its very reform may increase, and 
which are all the more likely to be increased from being remote, 
though deadly ; and that we can only avoid those evils by advert- 
ing carefully to the true limitations of the functions of govern- 
ment, and by conserving, or rather restoring, the counterpoise to the 
official centre afforded by the local democracies of our Saxon con- 
stitution. Limitation of the action of all government, supreme or 
subordinate, on one hand, and local administration, if not local 
legislation, on the other, we hold to be at once the fitting accom- 
paniments and necessary correctives of such a reform as the busi- 
ness of our central government and the honour of our national 
councils evidently require. 

In proceeding to notice the books before us, we have not much 
to add to what we have already said of the first of them—* Re- 
ports of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices.” The volume 
contains authentic information of the constitution, practice, and 
expense of most of the principal offices, and of the changes in 
them recommended by the Commissioners, which are also, we 
believe, partly carried into effect. Whoever wishes to be informed 
on these subjects, and to construct for himself an opinion on them 
of any value, will of necessity avail himself of this very accessible 
record, of which it is only to be regretted that it does not deal 
with all the public offices instead of only a part of them. 

The excellent pamphlet of Mr. Symonds, on which we made 
some brief remarks last October, discusses the Civil Service in its 
working aspect, and not in the more general relations we have 
now had to consider. ‘To the organizing, directing, and working 
the Civil Service in the best possible way, the author has devoted 
much laborious attention, with very valuable results. The book 
gives us a minute and exhaustive specification of the work to be 
done, a division of that work into its separable kinds, from that 
of an Under Secretary of State down to that of the door-keeper, 
and an assignment of each kind of work to a suitable functionary. 
Its “Outline” is as follows :—‘ Prefatory Remarks. Letter to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Part I.— Letters on the 
Obstruction of Public Business. Official Survey. Remarks 
on Offices, &c. Part II. — Official Objects. Official Occa- 
sions. Official Organization. Official Administration.” 

A good book of this kind can hardly be prized too highly ; and 
we need not agree in every point with the author of this, or even 
adopt his general method, to be ready to admit that he has done 
much in drawing attention very forcibly to the possibility of an 
exact partition of the intellectual labour of an office, according to 
purposes rather than according to subject-matter. ‘To show what 
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we mean we will quote, as follows, his distribution of work in the 
“ Department of Administration.”—p. 183. Here there would 
be— 

1. A clerk of the objects. 

2. 4, 4, the occasions. 

3. 4 4, the means. 

4. 4, 4, the adaptations. 

5. 4, 4, the public interests conservation. 

6. 4, 4, the private interests protection. 

7 » 9 the mischiefs and preventions, 

8. ,, 4, the mischiefs and remedies. 

9. 4, 4, the rights and vindications. 

10. ,, _-,,_ +the wrongs and punishments, offences and 
penalties. 


It will be observed that this division of work differs essentially 
from that commonly adopted: it is formed on the nature of the 
object to be accomplished, and not on that of the thing under 
consideration. It may, indeed, be reasonably feared that a par- 
tition of work on this particular plan, would deal with every sub- 
ject too much in the way of patch-work, so that sufficient homo- 
geneity would not be found either in the process of elaboratory 
thought, or in the parts of a complex conclusion. And yet 
something of the kind is absolutely necessary. The perfection of 
administrative skill lies in combining the independence and 
strength of the individual officers with the exact concurrence of 
their separate action to one final end. If the individuality and 
freedom of the several officers be not maintained, the body becomes 
enfeebled through the weakness of each of its single parts; if the 
exact concurrence of action be not kept up, the officers, indi- 
vidually strong, promote no single required end, they work with 
diverse purposes, nothing is finished, and therefore nothing is 
done. ‘The only means which present themselves of reconciling 
these two necessary conditions, are for the official chief, or the 
system of the office, to specify carefully the work of each officer 
in relation to the general end, and to leave him as free as possible 
within the limits assigned him. The share of each then becomes 
the final object of each, and it is the business of the chief to com- 
bine these primary results into a final result of his own. It may 
seem strange that it should still remain to enunciate and act on 
principles so plain as these; and yet we doubt whether, in any 
existing office, they are fully recognised or understood. Certain 
it is that our public offices have often needed them exceedingly. 
We have complex business without just partition, and separate 
offices for parts of business without any unity of superintending 
authority to ensure the necessary combination. Steam-ships have 
been built without consulting the engineers who had to supply 
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the engines; and the engines have been made without reference 
to the ships. It is an evil of old standing; and it is only just as 
we are embarking in a war of vast import and most grave antici- 
pations, that we find we have again the chance of sending out 
balls which do not fit the cannon, of seeing our infantry waiting 
on the edge of the battle-field for belated cavalry and artillery, 
and of finding that troops are landed on inhospitable points with 
no sufficient provision of our own for their subsistence. It is 
well we are to have a Minister of War at last. We reject rightly 
enough the universal presence of officialism in French affairs, but 
we seem to forget that it is the false extension of the functionary 
element, and not the order and efficiency to be derived from 
systematic operation, which we have to avoid. 

The brief pamphlet of the Hon. and Rev. 8. Best is written in 
a spirit which cannot be too highly approved. Its main object 
is to make a chance of being taken into the employment of 
Government, or of large public companies, afford an incentive to 
education, and it proposes to do this by means of the Mechanics’ 
Institutions affiliated to the Society of Arts, whose diplomas, 
given on successful examination, should be preferential if not in- 
dispensable titles to employment. Now we can hardly see how 
education, in our author's excellent sense of it, is to be made the 
subject of examination at all. We have already pointed out the 
insufficiency of any examination to show a man’s real fitness for 
the duties of many offices in the most essential points. 

Supposing this difficulty, however, to be surmounted, we may 
inquire into the tendency and probable operation of the system 
proposed. As to public companies, they will probably follow no 
one system: we may therefore forbear to consider the effect of 
the plan so far as they are concerned, or to repeat the arguments 
by which we have endeavoured to show that a literary examination 
is not a process fitted to discover the suitability of a candidate 
for practical business, and that the habits of mind formed during 
a long preparation for a severe competitive examination are not 
those likely to lead to success in many departments of active 
service. The most important consideration, however, suggested 
by this pamphlet is, that that country is in a very undesirable 
state, where a hope of employment by the Government forms any 
considerable part of the prospects of its young men. Neither is 
it to be desired that the sum total of the action of the Govern- 
ment on the people should be so great as the existence of these 
extensive hopes supposes, nor is it to be expected that where the 
action of Government does take these monstrous proportions, 
any very general desire for education will long survive. When 
the sole or principal educated class is that of public functionaries, 
all hope of true and energetic progress is at an end. 
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The life of man, the life of society, lies in individuals, and can 
only be truly nurtured by influences which make no appeal to 
force. It would be a serious mistake to suppose that to extend the 
action of Government, that is of force, to diffuse a general hope 
of sharing in the direction of that force, and to excite a wish to 
be merged in the body which with no superiér check directs it, 
would tend either to the preservation of our intellectual capa- 
bilities, the nourishing of our strength of purpose, or the purifi- 
cation of our moral principles. We have, indeed, to look forward 
to a brightening future; but that future we believe will only be 
realized as pure, hearty, personal willinghood attains its supre- 
macy, and Government is contented with keeping the ground 
impartially clear for its action. A reform of our Civil Service is 
an operation most momentous in its probable consequences, 
although not very striking in its present appearance ; and just as 
it is or is not accompanied with a due application of the principles 
which should beneficially guide its operation and qualify its 
results, it will go far, in all likelihood, to decide the balance which 
now trembles in the great controversy of the day,—trembles, in 
fact, between popular public service and separate officialism, 
between individuality and corporate constraint, between true 
freedom, and banded, ticketed, convenient servility. 
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Arr. IV.—Paropy. 


1. Geschichte der Komischen Litteratur. Von Carl Friedrich 
Flégel. Leipzig: 1786. 

2. Rejected Addresses. ‘Twentieth edition. Murray. 1841. 

3. The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. London: 
1849. 

4. Punch; or, the London Charwwari. 


F all the different species of literary productions which come 
under the eye of the critic, there are none so difficult to 
deal with as that evanescent kind of wit which we term comic. 
Its very nature almost forbids analysis; for what is a jest worth 
after it has been explained? Like the butterfly, when once caught 
and fingered, all its beauty is gone, and nothing remains in our 
hands but a dull colourless form, whose brilliancy and life have 
fled together. Among all these subtle forms of wit, none is 
more anomalous than Parody; and it would puzzle even a German 
critic to find out a rule by which to decide on its legitimate form 
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and office. Even wit itself, though it has been a favourite sub- 
ject of speculation and definition, still mocks the analysing 
process, and the theories on the subject have, for the most part, 
little else than the great names of their authors to give them 
currency. 

‘True wit is Nature to advantage dress'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express’d,” 


is Pope's authoritative decision; according to Dryden, (who 
frankly owned that he had no comic humour in his nature) it 
consists in “ thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the sub- 
ject”—a sentence which hardly makes up in meaning for its 
defici iency in point, and which drew from Addison the remark, 

“if this be a true definition of wit, I am apt to think that 
Euclid was the greatest wit that ever set pen to paper.” Nor 
is Mr. Addison's own definition, though somewhat more expla- 
natory, altogether a satisfactory one. He tells us that “true 
wit consists in the resemblance and congruity of ideas—false 
wit in the resemblance and congruity of words.” ‘True wit, as it 
seems to us, is so far from being due to such resemblance and 
congruity, that its very essence consists in bringing dissimilar 
and totally opposite ideas into close juxta-position, or in sug- 
gesting some idea the very reverse of that which the words used 
were intended to convey when taken in their literal sense. The 
contrast must be startling and the idea evoked unexpected, or we 
do not call it wit. A half contrast, or an image suggested 
different from, and yet kindred and in harmony with, the original 
and obvious idea, is sometimes eloquence, often poetry, but never 
wit. Such was Johnson's opinion, which he has recorded in a 
characteristic sentence in his criticism of Cowley. “ Wit,” he 
says, “is a discordia concors—a combination of dissimilar images 
or discovery of occult resemblances in things apparently unlike’ 
—an admirable definition of the term in its modern and restricted 
sense, and one which also includes its original Saxon meaning 
of wisdom and knowledge; for wit is often wisdom in a gaseous 
form—the distilled essence of unseen truths, too earthly, it may 
be, for poetry, but too spiritual for mere prose, and it comes only 
from a mind enriched with many stores, and skilled in knowledge 
of men as well as of books. To name our greatest wits would 
be to catalogue our most acccomplished scholars. 

Parody, however, has its own peculiar features and history, 
and, as far as we can judge, appears to have been the most 
ancient of comicalities. Among semi-barbarous nations, such as 
the Arabs are at this day, the only amusement of the people, 
when not employed in the actual business of life, consists in the 
recitation of tales—most generally in verse, because the metre 
helps the memory of the professional narrator. What Antar is 
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to the Bedouin, the poems of Homer were to the early Greeks, 
and when, after the immediate business of the Agora was over, 
the countrymen were counting their gains and resting themselves 
before they returned home, we may easily figure to ourselves the 
pleasure with which they would hail the approach of the rhapso- 
dist in his scarlet robe,* full charged with the wrath of Achilles 
and the prowess of Ajax, and ready to sing them as long as his 
lungs would hold out. At last he pauses—he is weary—he needs 
a cup of wine to recruit his strength—but then another takes his 
place and steps into the centre of the admiring circle :—there is 
a twinkle in his eye as if he were overflowing with inward fun, 
and he begins in his turn to entertain the company. He takes 
up the rhapsodist’s strain with an air of mock solemnity—mimics 
his manner and gestures, and repeats a few lines of his high-sound- 
ing verse in a tone which sets the audience off in a shout of laughter. 
He feels they are with him now; and presently instead of great Mene- 
liius and Peleus’ godlike son, they hear their own names and their 
own affairs introduced and chaunted with epic pomp. It is no longer 
the fate of Ilium that is to be decided in the council of the gods, 
but a quarrel between two slaves which they have just witnessed 
in the market. Unbounded is the mirth that greets every sly hit 
which each believes is aimed at his neighbour. The broader the 
satire the louder the laugh, and as the minstrel warms in his 
subject his jokes become very broad indeed. At length he too 
ceases ; either his wit or his breath runs short, and he calls for a 
goblet of heavenly nectar with all the majesty of Jove. Such 
was the first Parodist: and in later times, when the Homeric 
poems were recited in the theatres, he carried his buffooneries 
thither. When the rhapsodist retired from the stage, he fol- 
lowed, as the farce after the tragedy, and displayed his wit in 
giving a comic version of the performance. We can only guess 
at the nature of these early parodies, for but a few fragments 
remain of the numerous writers who are known to have composed 
them, and it is probable that the performers trusted a good deal 
to the extempore suggestions of their own attic wit to give them 
effect. That they were mercilessly personal, and spared neither 
gods nor men, we may judge from what Aristophanes has taught 
us of the unbounded licence of Greek satire, and we may be sure 
that it was not small wit, either in quantity or quality, which 
would satisfy a people spoiled and pampered by a succession of 
comic poets whose names alone would fill a dictionary. ‘To the 





* The earlier rhapsodists were distinguished by the colour of the staff they 
bore, (whence they were also called pa88ovyo.) Those who recited from the 
“Iliad” carried a red one—the symbol of blood and carnage ; and those who 
sung the “Odyssey,” a yellow one, in token of exile. In later times, when 
they recited in the theatres, the red staff was exchanged for a robe of the cor- 
responding hue, and the yellow was superseded by blue. 
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Greek it was as essential to laugh as to eat—he prized a good 
saying as dearly as an Englishman prizes old port—he hastened 
to the theatre at daybreak as naturally as a city merchant opens 
his newspaper, ready to applaud with passionate earnestness if 
the piece satisfied him, and to hoot, and jeer, and pelt with the 
first missile that came to hand the unlucky actor who failed to 
please him. It is not improbable that the Batrachomyomachia, 
or Battle of the Frogs and Mice, which has come down to us 
among the minor Homeric poems, was once recited by some 
ancient parodist ; perhaps followed, as an afterpiece, the Battle 
of the Ships. The learned have denied that this little mock- 
heroic epos has any claim to be considered the oldest parody in 
existence, because they cannot find any deep satirical meaning in 
it; but sarcasm is not necessary to parody: the style of a great 
author may be imitated and applied to some small and insignifi- 
cant subject without any intention of ridiculing him or his work, 
but simply in order to produce the glaring disproportion between 
the subject treated and the manner of treating it which is so 
irresistibly comic when skilfully done; and although Parody has 
been generally employed as the vehicle of personal or political 
satire, these are not its indispensable characteristics. There is a 
fragment of several hundred: lines preserved in Atheneus, which 
unquestionably parodses Homer, but the subject of it is an “ Attic 
banquet,” and it is not at all more bitterly ironical than the 
pompous genealogies in the Battle of the Frogs and Mice. It 
opens, like the Odyssey, with this version of the first line :— 
“ Aeurva pot evverre Movoa trodvtpota Kat pada Troha,” x. T. A. 
and introduces each dish with epic solemnity. 
“There, too, the silver-footed Thetis came, 

The fair-haired cuttle-fish, the mighty dame, 

Fairest of Nereus’ daughters, none but she 

Of fish can both with black and white agree. 

There, too, the conger, Tityos of the main, 

Lay on nine tables and o’erspread the plain. 

Next came the eel, who charmed the mighty Jove, 

And softened his stern soul to tender love. 

So mighty that two wrestlers, of the days 

Of old Astyanax, could scarcely raise 

Her from the ground and place her on the board, 

Nine fathoms long, and full nine cubits broad. 

* * * * * * 

“The shining perch, the black-tail next appear’d ; 

A mortal fish to jo immortals dared. 

Alone, apart in discontented mood, 

A gloomly dish the sullen tunny stood ; 

For ever sad with proud disdain he pined, 


And the lost arms for ever stung his mind. 
* * * * * * 
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“ But I ate nought, I was so full before, 
Till I that lovely child of Ceres saw, 
A large sweet round and yellow cake ; how then 
Could I from such a dish, my friends, abstain ? 
Had I ten mouths, ay, and as many hands, 
A brazen stomach within brazen bands, 
They all would on that lovely cake have sprung. 
And so the feast of Stratocles I’ve sung.”’ 


The invention of Parody has been attributed to a comic poet, 
Hipponax, who flourished about the sixtieth Olympiad. A few 
not very entertaining fragments of his iambics survive, which 
betray none of the terrible powers of ridicule for which he was so 
famed that he is said to have driven two brothers, sculptors of 
Chias, to the desperate measure of hanging themselves in conse- 
quence of the torrent of sarcasm with which he overwhelmed them 
for making a too faithful likeness of his short person and his 
ugly face. This venomous little man was celebrated in his day 
for other accomplishments besides his dangerous wit,—his feats 
of strength secured him honourable mention in an ancient 
treatise on the Art of Training, which admiringly relates how he 
could throw an empty oil cruise an extraordinary distance, and 
his spare frame won him renown among men illustrious by their 
thinness: he was not unworthy to take his place in history 
beside a certain soothsayer who weighed but one obolus, and an 
aérial poet of Cos, who was obliged to be weighted by leaden balls 
attached to his feet, lest the wind should carry him away. The 
Greeks distinguished between epic and dramatic parody; but it 
does not appear that the latter was acted. We should be inclined 
to think that the difference lay chiefly in the choice of subject, 
and that the parodist heightened the comic effect of his verses by 
the aid of Mathews-like changes of voice and character. The 
introduction of these dramatic parodies is attributed to Hegemon 
of Thasos, but they are carefully distinguished from his acted 
comedies, and we are expressly informed that he won great 
applause by the dramatic power and skill with which he himself 
recited them, and that all Athens was so convulsed with laughter 
by the recitation of his parody of the Battle of the Giants, that 
although the news of the disasters in Sicily was brought to the 
theatre in the midst of the performance, and there were few there 
who had not lost friends and relatives by tle calamity, he was 
not allowed to break off, but was compelled to finish the piece, 
and the audience remained listening, though some turned aside 
to weep. We might almost believe we were recording a story of 
the first revolution in France, when the people ran out of the 
theatre between the acts to see the miserable victims pass on their 
way to the guillotine, and then quietly resumed their seats and 
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forgot that dark tragedy in the last new vaudeville. Hegemon 
was known by the nickname of the Lentil, for what reason we 
cannot say, nor can we divine the latent wit of the following 
inscrutable joke recorded of him. One of his comedies was to be 
exhibited, and he came into the theatre with his robe full of stones 
which he began throwing into the orchestra. The audience were 
naturally surprised at this proceeding, but he readily explained 
it by remarking— 


“ These are stones, and let who chooses throw them.” 


Were it not for the contemporary fame they enjoyed, we possess 
nothing of the compositions of either Hipponax or Hegemon 
that betrays much wit, or that comes up to our notion of parody. 
But the best jokes grow stale, and we can hardly wonder that, 
after two thousand years’ keeping, we find them somewhat flat. 
The popular ear is most readily caught by that which addresses 
it immediately, and which exactly falls in with the current idea of 
the hour ; and when that current idea is forgotten, the wit which 
it gave birth to dies, or, if some dim trace of it remains, we must 
wade through such a labyrinth of scholia and notes to find it, 
that we forget we were looking fora pleasantry, and find ourselves 
deep in serious research. ‘The satire of Aristophanes is imperish- 
able, because we possess Thuc ydides, and are perhaps better 

acquainted with the times of Socrates and Cleon than with the 
history of the last century; but the lesser wits, whose writings 
have no such political significance, become as unintelligible as 
dull to later ages, which may account for the little care taken to 
preserve them—a few fragments being all we have left of the 
numberless writers of comedy and parodies who are mentioned as 
having once been famous. Let us only imagine how well a 
volume of “ Punch” would be understood, in the fortieth century, 
by a future antiquary, in some distant land, speaking some new 
and unkindred language, and belonging by every habit of life and 
thought to a new and totally different era. What long conjec- 
tural notes he would write on the orthography of Mrs. Jane 
Gimlet’s letters ; and how the fine distinctions between the “ snob,” 
the “ gent,” and the “swell,” would inevitably be lost upon him ! 
while he would pity the poor half-civilized beings who could be 
amused by a pun or a bon mot utterly incomprehensible to him 
who knows not the minute delicacies of pronunciation, which 
give them all their force and spirit. We must, therefore, be con- 
tent to own ourselves incompetent judges of the comic powers of 
Hegemon and his brother parodists, and accept the testimony of 
their countrymen rather than our own imperfect conclusions, drawn 
from very scanty evidence. 

We shall not find much among the older specimens of modern 
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Parody to tempt us to linger over them. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the burlesques of Scarron and Dassouci 
created a rage for every kind of extravagant buffoonery in France, 
to correct which fatal bad taste in literature, Boileau wrote his 
celebrated “ Art of Poetry,” and Balzac employed the Jesuit, 
Vavasseur, to compose a learned treatise, ‘‘ De Ludicra Dictione,” 
in order to prove that it was a style unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. But an unbridled spirit of mockery and ridicule 
does not possess a country’s literature until the national mind is 
diseased beyond the power of recovery by gentle measures, and to 
attempt to correct it by a treatise or a poem is as likely to succeed 
as a proposal to cure the plague by a course of lectures on its 
symptoms. Scarron’s “ Virgile Travestie” is the type of a large 
class of comic versions of grave and poetical subjects in which a 
small amount of wit is eked out by a large admixture of vulgar 
ribaldry as unentertaining as it is offensive. 

Priam girds on his rapier, while his queen repeats her pater- 
noster, and Dido wears a turban with ostrich feathers, when she 
entertains AZneas and his friends as follows:— 


“ Les beaux convicts sans souci, 
A manger faisoient des merveilles ; 
Chacun vuida plusieurs bouteilles, 
Et branla si bien le menton 
Tant sur le veau que le mouton, 
Qu’il ne resta rien sur la table 
Qui fit d’homme de bien mangeable : 
Si quelque os encore resta , 
En levant les plats on l’éta. 
On mit sur table une bouteiile ; 
A son aspect on s’emerveille ; 
JEneas dit un chanson, 
Et sans attendre un Echanson, 
Lui-méme emplit de vin sa coupe, 
Puis a la santé de la troupe 
Mit le tout dans son estomac: 
Didon demanda du tabac, 
Mais elle n’en prit pas deux pipes. 
* * * * 
Elle dit, la face enflammée, 
Qu’on me donne mon gobelet ; 
Aussitét dit, un beau valet 
Mit ce gobelet vénérable, 
Avec grand respect sur la table. 
Belus et les Rois de Sidon 
Grands péres de Dame Didon 
Usoient de ce vase a deux anses, 
Quand ils faisoient des alliances ;”’ &c. 
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and thus ten dreary books are filled with anachronisms and 
descriptions of manners worthy of a tavern, which become unbear- 
able after a few pages, and tempt us to repeat Boileau’s sentence 
on “les vilaines pieces de Scarron.” But as the first performance 
of the kind, “ Virgile Travestie” was extravagantly admired and 
applauded ; complimentary odes and flattering epigrams poured 
in upon its author, and the fashion being set, the same style was 
attempted in England by Charles Cotton, the translator of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. He w rote a burlesque of the first and fourth 
books of the A®neid, which he called “Scarronides, or Virgil 
Travesties,” which is even less clever and more offensive than its 
type. Of a far higher kind, and belonging more properly to our 
present subject, was the famous “Splendid Shilling,” by John 
Philips, pronounced by Steele to be “ the finest burlesque poem in 
the English language ; and which Dr. Johnson deigned to approve, 
on account of its merit, as an “original design,” forgetful or 
ignorant of the elder claims of the Greek parodists, and in parti- 
cular of Matron, the author of the above-quoted “ Attic Banquet, 
which is as close a parody of Homer as the “ Splendid Shilling” 
is of Milton, and conceived on very much the same plan. We 
quote an example of the modern performance for the sake of 
comparison :— 
“ Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 

In silken or in leathern purse retains 

A splendid shilling! he nor hears with pain 

New oysters cry’d, nor sighs for cheerful ale, 

But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, 

To Juniper’s Magpie or Town Hall* repairs, 

When mindful of the nymph whose wanton eye 

Transfixed his soul and kindled amorous flames, 

Chloe or Phyllis, he each circling glass 

Wisheth her health, and joy, and equal love ; 

Meanwhile he smokes and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint : 

But I, whom griping penury surrounds 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

With scanty offals and small acid tiff 

(Wretched repast!) my meagre corpse sustain ; 

Then solitary walk, or doze at home 

In garret vile, and with a warming puff 

Regale chill’d fingers, or from a tube as black 

As winter-chimney or well polished jet 

Exale mundungus, ill perfuming scent ! 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Smokes Cambrio-Briton (vers’d in pedigree, 

Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 

Full famous in romantic tale) when he 


* Two noted alehouses in Oxford, 1700. 
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O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 

To vend his wares or at th’ Arvonian mart 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 

Yelep’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Encireles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow nectarious wines that well may vie 
With Massick, Setin, or renown’d Falern.” 


This unquestionably clever parody was the corner-stone of John 
Philips’s fame. He published it, while yet a young man, at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and it was at once so universally admired, 
that, in 1704, he was selected by St. John and Harley to celebrate 
the Duke of Marlborough’s great victory; the Earls of Halifax 
and Godolphin having retained the pen of Addison for the same 
occasion. “ Blenheim” was the result of this commission: it is 
perhaps as good as Addison's “ Campaign ;’ and both of them 
are better than poems written “to order,” on subjects perfectly 
uncongenial to the poet's mind, usually are, or can be. Philips 
was a mild, retiring, shy man, greatly addicted to smoking, which 
was the prevailing accomplishment at the University in his time, 
from the example of the famous Dean Aldrich ; and, excepting in 
* Blenheim,” he never wrote a poem in which he has not in 
some way introduced his pipe, and sung the praises of tobacco. 
By those who look upon the “ Paradise Lost” as an all but sacred 
book, and think it little short of an inspired revelation, the 
“Splendid Shilling” was deemed a profane insult nearly allied to 
blasphemy ; and Dr. Johnson has left a solemn and awful warning 
(on literary grounds) to those whom Philips’s success might 
tempt to take the same liberty. It is to this effect :—‘* To degrade 
the sounding words and stately construction of Milton by an 
application to the lowest and most trivial things, gratifies the 
mind with a momentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
held its captives in admiration; the words and things are presented 
with a new appearance, and novelty is always grateful where it 
gives no pain. But the merit of such performance es begins and 
ends with the first author, He that should again adapt ‘Milton's 
phrase to the gross incidents of common life, must expect but a 
small part of the praise which Philips has obtained; he can only 
hope to be considered as the repeater of a jest.” Lf this sentence 
were to be rigorously enforced, few parodies, and still fewer bur- 
lesques, would escape condemnation, We believe, however, that 
the respective rights of the sublime and the ridiculous may 
be preserved intact, without going the whole length of the Doctor's 

implied censure; and that no one is the less ‘capable of appre- 
ciating real poetry for having read Boileau’s “ Lutrin,” and 
Garth's * Dispensary.” We refer those who wish to see the 
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question of what is, and what is not, legitimately open to ridicule 
treated in extenso, to the two bulky volumes before us by Professor 
Flégel, who devotes two hundred and seventy pages to a pro- 
foundly analytical and philosophical investigation of the origin, 
nature, use, and benefit of laughter generally, and treats of its 
different causes and aspects under thirty-seven distinct heads. 
He is able also to inform us, on the authority of a certain Italian 
sage, how to judge of a man’s character and disposition by hear- 
ing him laugh. The melancholy man’s laugh, is a poor thin hi, 
hi, hi! the choleric temperament shows itself in a he, he, he! the 
phlegmatic indulge in a cheerful ha, ha, ha! and a sanguine habit 
is betrayed by its own characteristic ho, ho, ho! But, before we 
decide under what circumstances, and upon what subjects, this 
universal propensity may be innocently excited, let us pause for 
& moment to inquire what is the original seat, the primum mobile 
of all ludicrous ideas. 

It is related of a certain Parmeniscus, a rich man of Metapon- 
tum, that having visited the cave of Trophonius, he was deprived 
of the faculty of laughter, and consulted the oracle on the means 
of recovering it. He was told to return home to his mother, and 
promised that on his doing so, he would be cured of his infirmity. 
He went home, but nevertheless was as unable to laugh as ever, 
till by chance he went to Delos, and in the course of sight-seeing, 
entered the temple of Latona, where he expected to see a very 
splendid statue in honour of the mother of Apollo, in this her 
own peculiar shrine. But instead of the beautiful image he was 
prepared to admire, he beheld a rude shapeless figure of wood; 
at which spectacle he involuntarily burst into a laugh, and con- 
tinued thenceforth to enjoy his lost faculty. In this legend, 
whether historical or symbolic, we have the true philosophy of 
the ridiculous. 

Surprise, either at some sharp contrast, or unusual combination, 
in words, things, or ideas, is the first feeling evoked by an appeal 
to our sense of the ludicrous. We have all a standard of beauty 
and fitness, more or less distinct, by which we measure and com- 
pare the external impressions we receive; and to find our standard 
suddenly at fault, and our preconceived notions of propriety 
unexpectedly defied, without being absolutely outraged, 1s a sure 
provocative of mirth. “ For the act of laughter,” says Sir Thomas 
Brown, “ which is a sweet contraction of the muscles of the face, 
and a pleasant agitation of the vocal organs, is not merely volun- 
tary or totally within the jurisdiction of ourselves, but new, 
unusual, or unexpected jucundities which present themselves to 
any man in his life at some time or other, will have activity 
enough to excitate the earthiest soul, and raise a smile from most 
composed tempers.” The savage is always grave: he has too few 
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ideas to have formed to himself any ideal of what should be or is 
likely to be, and hence nothing surprises him which is not 
grossly tangible, and no humour “ excitates” him unless it be of 
the broadest and most practical kind. The worst enemies 
of the Emperor Nicholas have told nothing so barbarous as the 
story which relates how the only occasion on which he has been 
known to indulge in a hearty laugh was when, some few years 
ago, the Empress went to Berlin on a visit to her brother, and 
the Czar followed and overtook her, so that on her arrival 
there she was received and welcomed by her imperial husband, 
whom she believed she had left safely behind at St. Petersburg. 
At this eminently practical “ jucundity,” his imperial Majesty's 
rudimentary sense of humour is said to have been immensely 
tickled ;—an illustrious confirmation of our theory that surprise 
is the foundation of all laughable ideas. ‘The endeavour to call 
forth this surprise by placing the heroic and the grotesque side 
by side, is an obvious expedient, and one which in rough and 
unskilled hands has been apt to degenerate into dull profanity 
and facetious bad taste. ‘“ ‘lhe hand which cannot rear a hovel, 
may destroy a palace,” and a very small amount of invention will 
suffice to set the noblest and most sacred things in a ridiculous 
light. ‘This is most especially the case with parody, which can- 
not be good unless the subject parodied be in some measure 
grave, but which nevertheless shocks more than it amuses, if that 
subject be one associated with thoughts and feelings to which 
honour and reverence are due. For parodies are essentially 
comic, and there is a region which they cannot enter without 
being as much out of place as * Punch” would be at a funeral, or 
fireworks in the chamber of death. Whatever speaks to men’s 
best sympathies and genuine feelings, cannot be parodied without 
desecration, nor will the brightest wit atone for a like profanation 
of words or things which have become identified with pious 
thoughts and heroic deeds. Who could tolerate a caricature of 
Landseer's touching picture of “'The Shepherd's Chief Mourner,” 
or forgive a comic version of the Great Duke's funeral ? 
These wake emotions too deep and sincere for any laughable 
incongruity to intrude itself, and we should resent as sacrilege 
the attempt to found a jest upon them. But human life and 
affairs offer abundant food for satire, without intruding on the 
few Holy Places; and while he respects these, the satirist is the 
moralist's best ally, as he has ever been the reformer's herald. 
We look to his piercing arrows when clumsier weapons fail, and 
many a folly and vulgarism in thought and literature has been 
scared by a happy sarcasm, as English sapphics were annihilated 
by the “ ‘Knife Grinder.” 

Since the whole amusement of Parody depends upon its being 
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in sharp contrast with the subject parodied, the easiest mode of 
producing the requisite disproportion between the two has been 
that very commonly employed, and works of a religious and 
devotional character have been the first to undergo the process. 
The words and style of the Bible as the best known and most 
reverenced of all, have naturally not escaped; and parodies of 
Scripture have been the favourite medium for political satire and 
ecclesiastical hate. Luther, a fierce satirist himself, could not 
abstain from a grim pleasantry of this kind, and gave a new 
version of the first verse of the first psalm as follows :—‘ Blessed 
is the man that hath not walked in the way of the Sacramentarians, 
nor sat in the seat of the Zuinglians, or followed the counsel of 
the Zurichers.” The “Chronicles of the Kings of England” 
record the glories of Elizabeth's reign in the phrase of the 
Hebrew Books of Kings, and are a fair specimen of parodies of 
this class. We quote a few verses from them:— 

“Now Elizabeth was twenty and five years old when she began to 
reign, and she reigned over England forty and four years, four months, 
and seven days, and her mother’s name was Anna Bullen. And she 
chose unto herself wise and able ministers, and governed her kingdom 
with power and great glory. 

“The sea also was subject unto her, and she reigned on the ocean 
with a mighty hand. 

“Her admirals compassed the world about, and brought her home 
treasures from the uttermost parts of the earth. 

“Wisdom and strength were in her right hand, and in her left were 
glory and wealth. 

“She spake, and it was war; she waved her hand, and the nations 
dwelt in peace. 

“Her ministers were just, and her counsellors were sage; her 
captains were bold, and her maids of honour ate beefsteaks for their 
breakfast.” 

Stern Puritans and loyal Cavaliers availed themselves largely 
of Scripture phraseology to give zest to their caustic witticisms, 
and reviled each other in mock Litanies and Visitations of Sick 
Parliaments. In Lord Somers’ tracts there is a ‘‘ New Testament 
of our Lords and Saviours, the House of our Lords and Saviours, 
the House of Commons, and the Supreme Council at Windsor,” 
which gives “The Genealogy of the Parliament from the year 
1640 to this present 1648. ‘The Book of the Generation of John 
Pim, the son of Judas, the son of Beelzebub. 

2. Pim begat a Parliament, a Parliament begat Showd, 
Showd begat Hazelrig, and Hazelrig begat Hollis. 

3. Hollis begat Hotham, Hotham begat Martin, and Martin 
begat Corbet,” and so on through the first chapter of Matthew ; 
and the third opens with: “In those days came Saltmarsh the 
Antinomian, and Dell the Independent, and preached to the 
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citizens of London,” followed by the wars between Charles and 
his Parliament, in the same strain; but the wit is not dazzling, 
and the taste more than doubtful. We cannot, however, leave 
these examples of misapplied Parody without quoting by far the 
best specimen we have met with—namely, “Old England's Te 
Deum,” by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. A form of words 
consecrated for centuries to religious uses, and in which men 
have poured forth praise and thanksgiving to their Maker, cannot 
be parodied without wounding feelings deserving of respect, and 
shocking hallowed associations, and herein we deem this and all 
other parodies on such subjects misplaced and inexcusable; but 
Sir Charles was a wit and a man of fashion of the early part of 
the last century, and we may be thankful for so clever a specimen 
of his comic powers, whic h will as well bear quotation as the 
following :— 


“We complain of Thee,O King, we acknowledge Thee to be an 
Hanoverian. 

“ All Hungary doth worship Thee, the Captain Everlasting. 

“To Thee all Placemen cry aloud, the House of Lords and all the 
Courtiers therein. 

“To Thee, Carteret and Bath continually do ery. 

“ Warlike, warlike, warlike Captain General of the Armies! Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburgh are full of the brightness of our coin. 

“The venal company of Peers praise Thee. 

“The goodly fellowship of Ministers praise Thee. 

“The noble Army of Hanoverians praise Thee. 

“The Holy Bench of Bishops throughout the land doth acknow- 
ledge Thee. 

“ Thine honourable, true, and steady Son. 

* * * * * 
“© King, spare thy people of England. 
“ And now squeeze thy people of Hanover. 
“Govern them as Thou hast governed us, 
“ And contine them to their turnips for ever. 
“ Day by day we sing ballads unto Thee. 
“ And we bawl against Hanover, ever world without end. 

“ Vouchsafe, O King, to keep us this year without thy Hanoverians. 

“The Lord have mercy upon us; the Lord have mercy upon us. 

*@ King, let thy Mercy lighten our ‘Taxes, as our credit should be 
in Thee.” 

The productions for which the memorable prosecutions of 
William Hone were instituted in 1817, were of precisely the 
same character as this, and would probably have been as little 
known and as soon forgotten, but for the three days’ trial which 
elevated an obscure bookseller into a political martyr, and invested 
three ill- -judged and not remarkably good parodies with the 
dignity of “ impious, profane, and scandalous libels.” We have 
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to thank this “mere blunder,” as Lord Dudley called it, for the 
failure of the arbitrary measures enjoined by Lord Sidmouth's 
famous Circular, giving authority to all magistrates to issue 
& warrant against any person charged with publishing “ blasphe- 
mous and seditious pamphlets,” and for the amendment which 
has since been made in the law of libel. These three obstinate 
trials and triumphant acquittals marked one of the last and 
hardest struggles in the long war between the Statute Book and 
the Press, and we cun hardly again witness the tragi-comic 
spectacle of a poor threadbare bookworm coming into court 
fortified with precedents from the “ Foundling Hospital for Wit,” 
and quoting profane old parodies for eight hours at a time. 
Tempora mutantur. Just three hundred years before, a volume 
of obnoxious parodies was the subject, not of “ an information 
filed by his Majesty's attorney-general,” but of a papal bull. 
In 1517, Leo X. vented his wrath against “ some sons of wicked- 
ness lost to all fear of God and man,” who had assailed the papacy 
on its weakest side, and given it a wound more deadly than the 
fixing up of Luther's thesis on the church at Wittenberg. ‘The 
famous “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” the authorship of which 
has been as much discussed as that of Junius’s letters, sent a laugh 
ringing through Germany more dangerous than all the learning 
of theologians, ‘The ignorance and superstition of the monkish 
orders and the cumbrous pedantry of the schoolmen were mer- 
cilessly shown up in these anonymous letters, with admirable 
humour; and their style parodied so inimitably, that the monks 
themselves believed them to be genuine and written in their 
interest, with a simplicity worthy of the Leicestershire clergyman 
who observed upon the “ Rejected Addresses,” “ [ do not see why 
they should have been rejected, I think some of them very good!” 
Very, terribly “ good” were those pestilent letters which convulsed 
Erasmus with laughter;—so good, that the pope required every 
copy of them to be burned within three days of the publication 
of his anathema, under penalty of the ban. “The punishing of 
wits,” says Lord Bacon, * enhances their authority :” the “ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum,” is the chef-d'euvre of German wit 
still, but who remembers the papal bull ? 

The examples we have cited cannot be accepted as absolutely 
good parodies, inasmuch as the subjects of them are ill chosen, 
and a parody is not complete unless it fulfils two conditions ;— 
that it shall itself turn upon some legitimately comic idea, and 
that the original subject be in some way fairly open to ridicule, 
either from bad and affected style, false or exaggerated sentiment, 
or from being sufficiently unimportant and uninteresting to 
render it harmless to jest at its expense. Rarely are both these 
rules observed, and the comic humour that can satisfy the first of 
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them is too seldom united with the refined taste which will keep 
it within the prescribed limits. And hence it is easier to quote 
examples of what Parody should not be, and define it, as Cowley 
has done wit, by negatives, than to find specimens which are 
entirely satisfactory. We might multiply illustrations like those 
we have already given, and instance similar ill usage of works 
whose beauty and pathos should have exempted them ; but the 
parodies which will agree with our canon are few, though we can 
cull enough from them to show that they may be pointed without 
being profane, and satirical without scurrility. We need hardly 
allude to the “ Rejected Addresses:” twenty editions in the 
course of thirty years testify to their unabated popularity, and 
justify the applause they won on their first appearance. They 
are perhaps the most felicitous example we possess of skilful 
Parody; rarely has so much keen personal satire been so little 
blemished by coarseness or vulgarity; and it is the authors’ 
boast that, of the twelve writers imitated, “ not one ever betrayed 
the least soreness, or refused to join in the laugh that we had 
occasioned,” The only attempt of a similar kind which will bear 
comparison with them is, “The Book of Ballads,” by Bon 
Gaultier, which contains six imitations professing to be by the 
unsuccessful candidates for the Laureateship on the death of 
Southey, and one of these, “ The Bard of Erin's Lament,” appears 
to us superior to the Messrs. Smith's “ Living Lustres,’ in 
imitation of the same poet. But Bon Gaultier labours under 
a disadvantage from which they were exempt: he is a poet; and 
cannot help writing musical verse even when imitating less 
flowing numbers than Moore's. In the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
we never for a moment feel that the author's idea er execution is 
above his work: he has caught with nice tact the points in his 
author which will bear ridicule, and parodied them admirably, for 
the most part; but we never suspect him of being able on his 
own account to write like Lord Byron, or think like Coleridge ; 
he never wastes a poetic image, nor leads us to deplore that so 
much imagination should have found no worthier theme; and 
this may be one cause of his excellence as a parodist. But the 
ballads of Bon Gaultier are, many of them, good poetry spoiled 
and disfigured by an alloy of street slang, which deforms their 
beauty as compositions without making them amusing as parodies. 
This is especially the case with “ Don Fernando Gomersalez,” 
which falls little short in spirit and diction of the glowing lays it 
is intended to burlesque, and would be quite as good, but for the 
introduction of low matter-of-fact from Astley's, which renders it 
an inharmonious compound of Spanish chlvtiey and the foot- 
lights and canvas of the stage. Here is a sample :— 
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“Give me but the armour, monarch, that I wore within the field, 
Give me but my trusted helmet, give me but my dinted shield ; 
And my old steed, Bavieca, swiftest courser in the ring, 

And I rather should imagine that I'll do the business, king.’ 


“Then they carried down the armour from the garret where it lay— 
O! but it was red and rusty, and the plumes were shorn away ; 
And they led out Bavieca from a foul and filthy van, 

For the conqueror had sold him to a Moorish dogs’-meat man. 


“ When the steed beheld his master, then he whinnied loud and free, 
And in token of subjection knelt upon each broken knee ; 
And a tear of walnut largeness to the warrior’s eyelids rose, 
As he fondly picked a beanstalk from his coughing courser’s nose. 


“* Many a time, O Bavieca, hast thou borne me through the fray ! 
Bear me but again as deftly through the listed ring this day ; 
Or if thou art worn and feeble, as may well have come to pass, 
Time it is, my trusted charger, both of us were sent to grass !’,”’ 


The readers of Mr, Lockhart’s “Spanish Ballads” will remember 
“The Admiral Guarinos,” which the above vulgarizes rather than 
parodies :— 


“* Give me my horse, my old grey horse, so be he is not dead, 
All gallantly caparisoned with plate on breast and head, 
And give me the lance I brought from France, and if I win it not 
My life shall be the forfeiture, I'll yield it on the spot.’ 
* * * * * * * 

“Much marvelling, then said the king ; ‘ Bring Sir Guarinos forth, 
And in the grange go seek ye for his grey steed of worth ; 
His arms are rusty on the wall, seven years have gone, I judge, 
Since that strong horse hath bent him to be a common drudge.’ 


“ When the knight came out the Moors did shout, and loudly laughed 
the king, 
For the horse he pranced and capered, and furiously did®fling ; 
But Guarinos whispered in his car, and looked into his face, 
Then stood the old charger, like a lamb, with calm and gentle 
grace,”’ 


Even more displeasing is the following from “ The Lay of Mr, 
Colt,” which adds to the offence of parodying one of Mr. 
Macaulay's most stirring lays, the graver fault of raising a laugh 
at a revolting and horrible case of murder committed at New 
York, the’ trial for which a preliminary note informs us “is 
perhaps the most disgraceful upon the records of any country :"— 

“ The clock is ticking onward ; 
Hark! hark! it striketh one! 
Each felon draws a whistling breath, 
* Time’s up with Colt; he’s done!’ 
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The sheriff looks his watch again, 
Then puts it in his fob, 
And turns him to the hangman,— 
‘Get ready for the job.’ 
The gaoler knocketh loudly, 
The turnkey draws the bolt, 
And pleasantly the sheriff says, 
‘ We're waiting, Mister Colt !’ 
* + * * * 
And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 
And lads and lasses mingle 
At shucking of the maize ; 
When pies of anoking wa 
Upon the table stand, 
And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand; 
When slip-jacks, maple-sugared, 
Are hissing in the pan, 
And eyder, with a dash of gin, 
Foams in the social can ; 
When the good man wets his whistle, 
And the good wife scolds the child ; 
And the girls exclaim convulsively, 
* Have done, or I'll be riled !’ 
When the loafer sitting next them 
Attempts a sly caress, 
And whispers, ‘Oh! you ’possum 
You’ve fixed my heart, 1 guess |’ 
With laughter and with weeping, 
Then shall they tell the tale 
How Colt his foeman quartered, 
And died within the gaol.” 

The gem of Bon Gaultier’s heterogeneous collection is, “ The 
Queen in France,” which is an admirable imitation of the old 
Scotch ballad style, but it is too long for insertion here, and is, 
no doubt, familiar to many of our readers, 

Ax an almost faultless example of what we have styled legitimate 
Parody, we quote “A Latter-day Fragment” from ‘ Punch,” 
which appeared apropos to the Bloomer movement in 1851] ;— 

“A mad world this, my friends, a world in its lunes, petty and 
other; in lunes other than petty now for sometime; in pettylunes, 
pettilettes or pantalettes, about these six weeks, ever since when this 
rampant androgynous Bloomerism first came over from Yankee land, 
A sort of shemale dress you call Bloomerism; a fashion of Sister 
JonaTHAN’s. ‘Trowsers tight at ankles, and for most part frilled; 
tunic descending with some degree of brevity, perhaps to knees, 
ascending to throat and open at chemisette-front, or buttoned there ; 
collar down-turned over neckerchief; and crowning all, broad brimmed 
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hat; said garments severally feathered, trimmed, ribboned, variegated, 
according to the fancies and the vanities: these, chiefly, are the out- 
ward differences between Bloomer dress and customary feminine Old 
Clothes. Not much unlike nursery-uniforms you think this description 
of costume, but rather considerably like it, I compute. Invisible are 
the merits of the Bloomer dress, such as it has. A praiseworthy point 
in Bloomerism the emancipation of the ribs: an exceeding good 
riddance the deliverance from corset, trammelling genteel thorax with 
springs of steel and whalebone, screwing in waist to Death’s hour-glass 
contraction, and squeezing lungs, liver, and midriff into an unutterable 
cram. Commendable, too, the renouncement of sous-jupe bouffante, or 
ineffable wadding, invented, I suppose, by some Hottentot to improve 
female contour after the type of Venus, his fatherland’s, and not 
Cythera’s. Wholesome, moreover, and convenient, the abbreviation of 
trains, serving in customary female Old Clothes the purpose of besom, 
and no other: real improvements, doubtless, these abandonments of 
ruinous shams, ridiculous unveracities, and idolatries of indescribable 
mud-Pythons. . . . Disputes about surplices in pulpit, and albs else- 
where, give place to controversies in theatres and lecture-halls con- 
cerning pettylunes and frilled trowsers ; paraphernalia, however, not less 
important than canonicals, as I judge for one. . . . But here are we, 
my friends, in this mad world, amid the hallooings and bawlings, and 
guffaws and imbecile simperings and titterings, blinded by the Novem- 
ber smoke-fog of coxcombries and vanities, stunted by the perpetual 
hallelujahs of flunkeys, beset by maniacs and simpletons in the great 
lunes and the petty lunes; here, I say, do we, with Bloomerism beneath 
us bubbling uppermost, stand, hopelessly upturning our eyes for the 
daylight of heaven, upon the brink of a vexed unfathomable gulf of 
apehood and asshood simmering for ever.”’ 

It would be hard to find a more complete specimen of thoroughly 
commendable parody than this: as a contrast to its elephantine 
cumbrousness, we may quote a poetical specimen scarcely Jess 
good of its kind, by Winthrop M. Praed, the most elegant of all 
writers of “ vers de société :"— 

“On seeing the Speaker asleep in his Chair, in one of the Debates of the 
Jirst Reformed Parliament. 
“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair, 
If you mayn’t in your bed that you should in your chair ; 

Louder and longer now they grow, 
Tory and Radical, Aye and No, 
Talking by night and talking by day, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 

“Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do; 
Riot will chase repose away, 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 
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“Sleep, Mr. Speaker; sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and then, 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the mill; 
You have more need of repose than they— 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 
“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of sixteenpence ; 
Statesmen will howl and patriots bray : 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 
“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, and dream of the time 
When loyalty was not quite a crime, 
When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 
Lord! how principles pass away ! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may.” 


And here again, the paredy is perfectly fair; for the original 
song in “ Guy Mannering” is not so unapproachably beautiful 
as to suffer any wrong by the imitation, and the only defect we 
can discover in the latter is, that it is hardly close enough. The 
nearer the original is kept to, and the fewer the alterations needed 
to produce a totally opposite meaning, the more complete is the 
parody; as, for instance, two lines of Pope— 


“ Here shall the spring its earliest sweets bestow, 
Here the first roses of the year shall blow,” 


by the alteration of two words only were thus applied by Miss 
Katherine Fanshawe to the Regent's Park when it was first opened 
to the public :— 


j “ Here shall the spring its earliest coughs bestow, 
Here the first noses of the year shall blow.” 


And thus one of the best of the political parodies of the Irish 
melodies which came out in the John Bull newspaper adapted 
the words of “Rich and rare were the gems she wore,’ to 
Alderman Wood in his cavwaliere servente character :— 





“ Rich and furred was the robe he wore, 
And a bright gold chain on his breast he bore, 
But ah! his speaking was far beyond 
Waithman himself with his snow-white wand. 

“* Humpty, dost thou not fear to stray, 
With the lady so far from the king’s highway ? 
Are Britain’s sons so dull or so cold 
As still to be cheated with tinsel for gold ?” 
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“Mistress Dumpty, I feel not the least alarm, 
No placeman ever dare do me harm ; 
For though they vote her and me a bore, 
They love their own heads and places more.’ 


“ On he went—in her coach to ride, 
While he cozened the lady who sat by his side ; 
And lost for ever was she who was led 
By Humpty’s honour and Dumpty’s head.” 


Moore's poetry contains enough of “ false and exaggerated 
sentiment” to deserve parodying. Beautiful as many of his songs 
are, they are too full of wine to be always sober, and sometimes 
rise into a strain so exuberantly nonsensical, that, but for the 
airy gracefulness of the verse, we might almost mistake them for 
intentional burlesques of the somewhat incoherent sentimentalism 
of the boon-companion school. Whether is the idea conveyed by 
the parody or the original the best in the following ?— 


“ When in death I shall calm recline, 
When in gaol I shall calm recline, 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear, 
Bear my best coat to some pawnbroker near, 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine, 
Show him how stylish the gilt buttons shine, 
Of the brightest hue while it linger’d here, 
And ask him a price that’s not too dear. 


Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 
Bid him not search for bank-notes in the pocket, 
To sully a heart so brilliant and light; 
For they were lugged out to pay an old debt, 
But balmy drops of the red grape borrow, 
And all he'll find will be an old locket 
To bathe the relic from morn till night. 
Of Sal's, she gave me when last we met.” 


We cannot pursue the parody farther—it degenerates, as 
parodies are apt to do, into mere vulgarity, mistaking slang for 
wit, and attempting to render that laughable which is simply 
despicable, in contempt of Aristotle's definition of comedy, as 
being “ a fault or deformity of such a kind as is neither painful 
nor destructive.” Let us appeal once more to “ Punch,” the 
repository of most of our wit and not a little of our wisdom—to 
furnish us with another illustration of what parody should be, 
namely, legitimately comic itself, a skilful adaptation of a well 
known original, and that original neither too good to be above, 
nor too Wad to be beneath, ridicule. Do not all these essentials 
meet in “ Valour under Difficulties” ? 
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“ 


March, march, pipe-clayed and belted in, 

That is to say you must march in good order 

March, march, broiling sun melted in, 

Stocks all so tight that on choking you border. 
Martinet’s anger dread 
If you can turn your head, 

Martinet, stiff as the knights of old story. 
Shave and make ready then, 
Half-strangled Englishmen! ! 


March on, as well as you're able, to glory !”’ 


But we have dwelt long enough on a theme which, after all, we 
must be content to rank among the tricks of composition. 


“ Rather than all things Wit let none be there ;”’ 


and, as a jest book is very melancholy reading, and guessing 
riddles one of the most exhausting of recreations, the best 
parodies, if we have too many of them, will at last depress the 
most buoyant spirits and pall upon the most fun-loving appetite. 
They all ‘belong to the secondary class of wit, that which is less 
original than imitative—and it betokens a phase of mind neither 
safe nor healthy when these and other like feats of literary sleight- 
of-hand and intellectual jugglery are in eager demand. The 
tendency of many of our popular writers to produce startling 
comic effects at any price, and to wring a jest out of the gravest 
materials, is a noticeable and ugly feature in our present literary 
taste, and one which, if we may believe historic parallels, bears a 
dark interpretation. This is not the place to inquire whether 
such a tendency be the result of a wide-spread dislocation of 
opinion which leads men to hide their uneasiness and their doubts 
behind a mask of gaiety; or whether it be the unaffected 
expression of real unbelief in anything higher, and the natural 
product of an age which has too little faith in the unseen to be in 
earnest. But whichsoever it be, the symptom is a dangerous one, 
and threatens to give us, instead of the learned satire of the 
Scriblerus Club and the pungent wit of later humorists, a 
spurious compound, half levity and half slang, betraying a 
decadence in graver things than squibs and weightier than 
parodies. 
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. Histoire des, Causes de la Guerre d Orient. Par Eugéne 
Foreade. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1854. 


. The Last Days of the Emperor Alexander, and First Days 
of Nicolas. By Robert Lee,M.D. London: Bentley. 1854. 


. The Czar Unmasked; being the Secret and Confidential 
Communications of Russia and England ; with a Historical 
Sketch, &e. London: Smith and Elder. 1854. 

. Studien iiber Russland. Von August Haxthausen. 3 Vols. 
Hannover. 1847-52. 

5. Russia as It is. By Count A. de Gurowski. New York: 
Appleton. 1854. 
. Le Knout et les Russes. Par Germain de Lagny. Paris: 1853. 


. Speech of the Earl of Shaftesbury, March 10th, on the Mani- 
Jesto of the Emperor of Russia. London: Murray. 1854. 


. Speeches of Austen H. Layard, Esq., M.P., on August 16th, 


1853, and February 17th, 1854. London: John Murray. 
1854. 


9. Développement des Idées Révolutionnaires en Russie. Par 
Alexandre Herzen. London: Jeffs. 1853 

10. The Times Newspaper of June 7th, 1854.—Report of 
Kossuth’s Speech at Sheffield. 


HE affairs of Europe move on apace, though far too slow for 

the wishes of languishing nations. Russia, the implacable 
enemy of Law and Right, the hypocritical champion of Order, 
has torn the mask from her own face. England, accustomed to 
be her dupe or even her tool, has at length, after many a fond 
struggle and many a sad sigh, declared war against her as false, 
unjust, and dangerous. This step has been taken,—slowly, 
unwillingly, deliberately, with knowledge of its vast inevitable 
issues,—not under the "presidency of a Canning, nor during the 
new zeal of a democratically formed Parliament, but after a Tory 
electioneering, and by a timid and feeble Prime Minister, the 
“dear friend” of Nicolas, and the panegyrist of the Austrian boy- 
tyrant. The peaceful English nation has responded to the word 
of another minister, that we want “a sharp short war;” sharp, 
that it may, if possible, be short; but chiefly and above all, 
ended by a solid peace, which shall impose the restraints of 
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necessity on an immoral power. But thirdly, France, which 
during the revolt of Greece, purposely acted for the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia, and in the revolt of the Pasha of Egypt, desired 
the humiliation of the Sultan; France, which has been accustomed 
in the affairs of Europe to thwart and be thwarted by England, 
has in the short space of two years changed from the position of 
our apprehended enemy into that of our frank and eager ally. 
We wonder at ourselves and at our neighbour, and do not yet 
quite realize the certainty and the magnitude of the change. ‘The 
novel position of Russia, England and France, which has risen 
out of deep necessities, and cannot again alter until vast events 
have been consummated, is itself in truth a mighty revolution. 

Its immediate result is to change the relations of the German 
dynasties towards the Czar, on whom they have leaned for support 
against their own subjects. So soon as they understood that 
the alliance of the two great Western Powers was likely to become 
a reality, they knew that Russia would ere long have no force to 
spare for their aid; and the ghosts of murdered Batthyanyis 
began to frighten the Hapsburg oppressors. Under pretence of 
upholding neutrality, Austria raised a vast force, and placed it 
where it would be available at once to damage the Turks by 
alarm, and to crush the insurrections which she most dreads,— 
in Croatia, Servia, and Transylvania. Simultaneously, the king 
of Prussia obtains large warlike grants from his Parliament, and 
the two powers form an alliance, defensive and offensive, which, 
whatever its other defects, proclaims that they mean in future to 
depend, not on the Czar, but on one another, for mutual support 
of tyranny. It is surely a beneficial change, though as yet only 
incipient. Prussia and Austria guarantee a mutual defence of 
their ‘‘ German and non-German” dominions, while they announce 
to the Czar, that if he attempt to incorporate the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, or cross the Balkan, the two powers will make it a ground 
of war against him. ‘This perhaps was not meant to have a prac- 
tical issue: for if (as they probably calculated) he proved unable 
to force his way beyond Shumla, they would, for some years to 
come, be able to interpret away his presence in the Principalities 
as only temporary. Nevertheless, it is a great thing for German 
powers to lay down the law to Russia, though it be but talk. 
The publication of the treaty is an attempt to appease and satisfy 
German independence of feeling, which will wake up into greater 
strength in proportion as the war is developed. 

The alliance of France and England in an Eastern war has 
recalled to memory the age of the Crusades; but the contrasts 
are more striking than the similarities. The Holy War was first 
preached by Pope Sylvester II., who died in 1003. No general 
excitement of Europe was produced till sixty years later; and the 
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first Crusade was not actually decreed till 1095, near a century after 
it had been first preached by the Pope. The real army was preceded 
by a fanatical crowd of 80 or 100 thousand men, with women 
and children; which, partly in Hungary and partly in Asia Minor, 
was starved or slaughtered in detail. The great hosts which 
followed in the next year, were two years in reaching the Holy 
Land; and the dissensions among themselves were in every 
crusade a formidable danger. In spite of the vast improvements 
in navigation effected in seven centuries, it was still an arduous 
and slow operation in the time of our immediate fathers to trans- 
port 100,000 men from end to end of Europe; not indeed so 
tedious and so uncertain as when a land-march was necessary, 
yet difficult enough to make Western Europe injuriously neglect 
the encrodchments of Russia. But forty years of peace have so 
developed mechanical, chemical, and electrical contrivance, that 
the East and West of Europe can no longer live as in two sepa- 
rate worlds. Out of our closer contact has grown a truer appre- 
ciation of our moral relations and responsibilities. Seventy-five 
years ago, when the Tory government of Mr. Pitt would have 
aided the Sultan against Russia, it was arrested by Mr. Fox and 
the Whigs, who then represented the popular element. Now, the 
democratic part of England has been foremost in urging the war; 
and in France the Republicans relax their hatred of Louis 
Napoleon, from their hearty approval of his Eastern policy. 

All thinking persons have long foreseen, in the obstinacy of 
crowned despots, a great European war of opinion; which was 
first announced from the lips of a minister, by Mr. Canning, when 
the monarchs had falsified every promise made to their peoples: 
—when Germany and Lombardy had been deluded; Sicily and 
Naples crushed; Spain forced to rise in arms to regain its con- 
stitution; Hungary ruled over without Parliaments; Poland 
deprived of the constitution which had been so ostentatiously 
granted it,—when France had rallied to the Holy Alliance,— 
when finally, Russia was embroiling and terrifying Turkey, and 
stimulating Greek insurrection. In that crisis of 1822, the 
congress of Verona, nominally summoned to debate on Greek 
interests, really sent the French armies to suppress the constitu- 
tion of Spain, which the Tory ministries of England had 
repeatedly and solemnly acknowledged. Canning did not dare 
to assist the Spaniards: he contented himself with a dark threat 
that England would put herself at the head of the nationalities, 
if the despots conspired. To save Europe from the extreme 
point at which it would become necessary for us to head revolu- 
tion, has been the sincere desire of all our ministries, however 
unenergetic their action. Canning at length acknowledged the 
independence of the South American republics, to secure, at least 
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across the Atlantic, some refuge from European tyranny. The 
Duke of Wellington, in 1830, instantly recognized the change of 
dynasty in France; and our Whigs in 1848 as unhesitatingly 
acknowledged the French Republic. If they had been equally 
decisive towards Rome and Hungary, they might have saved 
the countless sufferings of the reaction in 1849, with its lingering, 
still continuing miseries, and the new revolutions which are 
inevitable : in all probability, England would thus have been 
spared the present war. 

We cannot forget the tone of panegyric towards Nicolas, which 
was habitual to our Conservative press, even to those who had 
read the Marquis de Custine’s account of him; which indeed was 
persevered in by members of Parliament and leading journals, 
until a very recent date. The blindness of our ministers,—not 
those only who took part in the Secret Correspondence between 
Russia and England, but those who were aware of the strangely 
unconstitutional secret document of 1844, which passed from 
hand to hand as a sacred deposit,—is not the least marvellous 
phenomenon. At least since the publication of the Secret 
Correspondence, it has been perfectly clear to the English public 
and to Europe, that no concessions on the part of ‘Turkey and 
her allies could ever have saved her from Russian ambition ; 
which was but inflamed with more and more haughtiness, the 
more concession it met. But in fact, no other possible explana- 
tion had previously occurred of that very surprising act,—Nessel- 
rode’s so boldly justifying the Turkish interpretation of the 
Vienna note; a step, which seems to be the only diplomatic 
mistake made by the Russians in this affair. As M. Eugéne 
Forcade reasons in his very clear, unimpassioned, and convincing 
narrative,—it is evident that the Emperor Nicolas and his coun- 
cillors, when they saw the Western Powers carried so fur in their 
love of peace as to press on the Sultan the Vienna note without 
the Turkish modifications, believed that in no case we should 
make war. ‘They possessed the Principalities; we had not judged 
that to be a cause of war: they had accepted our Vienna note, 
and they resolved at once to proclaim what it meant and 
should mean. 


“La France, l’Angleterre (se dirent-ils), désirent ardemment la 
paix: leurs impatiens efforts & Vienne le prouvent surabondamment, 
Avec la note de Vienne, elles croient toucher 4 cette paix, et elles sont 
solidairement engagés avec la Prusse et l'Autriche au suceés d’une 
solution qui est leur ceuvre. Si prés du but qu’elles pensent atteindre, 
elles ne se laisseront pas arréter ou détourner au dernier moment par 
une insinuation, qui passera peut-@tre inapergue, et qui imprimera 
pour l'avenir a la note de Vienne le sens de la politique que dans cette 
crise nous avons voulu faire triompher a Constantinople. Ce que le 
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prince Menchikof n’a pu emporter par un coup de surprise, nous 
lobtiendrons par un coup d’audace de l'Europe, qui a eu le temps de 
s’effrayer de la perspective d’une guerre générale, et qui ne cache pas 
sa joie en pensant qu'elle y a déja échappé.” (Forcade, pp. 202, &e.) 

Had not Russia been convinced that we loved peace too much 
to stop her, she would have been silent as to the true meaning of 
the Vienna note, and left the Four Powers to press its acceptance 
on the Porte. If they failed, the moral position of the Porte 
would have been damaged towards them. If they succeeded, the 
Czar might ultimately have accepted it, under protest against 
Lord Clarendon’s interpretation: then Turkey would have fallen 
into greater dependence than ever upon Russia; while, at the 
next crisis, the spirit of her people would have rallied less zealously. 
That, instead of this safe and sure policy, the Czar grasped the 
more the more we conceded, filled even those ministers with 
perplexity and almost with despair, whose eyes were not opened 
by the Secret Correspondence. 

Thus at length one point is made clear. But now as a new 
delusion, it is asserted, that the evils which threaten Europe are 
caused by one man. People contrast the haughty and stern 
Nicolas with the mild and amiable Alexander; moreover, under 
the guise of zeal for the right cause, lamentations are put forth, 
that Nicolas should have so changed from the moderation of his 
past career. It is with no small concern that we find Lord John 
Russell commit himself to such a view, in his secret despatch of 
February 9th, 1853, to Sir G. H. Seymour; where he says,— 

“ No course of policy can be adopted more wise, more disinterested, 
more beneficial to Europe, than that which his Imperial Majesty has 
8o long followed ; and which will render his name more illustrious than 
that of the most famous sovereigns who have sought immortality by 
unprovoked conquest and ephemeral glory.” 


We cannot admit that the customary smoothness of diplomacy 
will justify such adulation, in a minister who must have well 
known that the last war of Nicolas against Turkey was that of the 
wolf against the lamb, and that his overthrow of the constitutions 
of Poland and of Hungary were sanguinary violations of right, 
dictated by pride and ambition. But it is not against one man 
that we are making war (else the victory would be easy), it is 
against a principle. The amiable Alexander followed substan- 
tially the same courses as the severe Nicolas. Alexander's 
seizure of Finland, from Sweden his ally, was a perfect counter- 
part to Nicolas and the Principalities. Alexander also pretended 
that his occupation was temporary, and was occasioned by mili- 
tary necessities; yet, once in possession, he kept his prize. 
Alexander, by league with Napoleon, at Tilsit, gained two new 
slices of Poland at the expense of Prussia and Austria, and 
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besides, engaged Napoleon’s acquiescence in his conquering, if 
he could, the Danubian Principalities. Alexander, in 1814 and 
1815, held the Duchy cf Warsaw by force, and (but for the 
reappearance of Napoleon) might have drawn a new European 
war upon himself. Alexander violated the constitution which, 
in order to damp the opponents of his usurpation, he had given 
to Poland ; and, if he had lived, would have fought to subdue 
Polish insurrection as surely as did Nicolas. What is more to 
our immediate purpose, Alexander's ministry cherished a definite 
plan of partitioning Turkey. On this subject we are able to 
extract, from a timely republication of Dr. Lee's interesting and 
unpretending narration, the following important passage—p. 11. 
The reader will observe the date, March, 1825, before the death 
of Alexander. 


“T was informed, that, at this time, an army of 100,000 men was 
stationed along the Pruth, commanded by General Sebanieff, to whom 
I was introduced. On Saturday, the 7th of March, 1825, in conversing 
with the Baron Brunow on the present state of Turkey, and the 
probable consequences of the war between the Greeks and Turks, he 
said: a plan had been suggested to him by M. Stourdza, which he 
thought original and entitled to attention. The Baron Brunow stated 
it to be as follows:—The provinces which compose now what is called 
European Turkey should be divided into three parts. The first, com- 
posed of the Principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia, and all those 
countries which surround the Danube, called formerly Bulgaria. The 
second part, composed of those countries near the frontier of Austria— 
Servia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia. The ¢hird part, composed of the Morea, 
those countries which formed Greece Proper, and all its islands. These 
three parts should be quite independent States, and put under their 
own governments ; governments nearly the same as now. These are 
merely under the protection of Turkey now, and have constitutions of 
their own; Moldavia and Wallachia being governed by the Hospodars, 
and Servia by the Princes of Servia. These three parts, to be main- 
tained, should be placed under the protection of the three great powers 
of Europe, viz. the first, under the protection of Russia; the second, 
under Austria; the third, under England; but all of them being under 
the common guarantee of all those countries, that all should be inte- 
rested in maintaining the independence of each. 

“ Now, a particular importance is attached to Constantinople, as it 
is an intermedium of much of the commerce of Europe, of the Medi- 
terranean, and Black Sea. All the powers are equally interested in the 
independence of that important commercial place ; and it is proposed, 
that it should constitute a free city, or port libre, similar to the 
corey existence which has been granted to Cracovie, according to the 

reaty of Vienna; like Hamburg, Frankfort, and other free cities. 
Every one knows that Turkey cannot exist much longer ; and that it 
would be better to prevent all the evils which must arise by such an 
arrangement, than to abandon it to the ambition of any power, or to 
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make*it the cause of a general disturbance in Europe. By this general 
agreement, that large part of Europe would enjoy the liberties the 
people are entitled to, without giving any jealousy to the neighbouring 
power ; and, without giving any additional strength to Russia, Austria, 
and England, the balance of the European powers will be preserved. 

In this plan there is the same proposal to kill the Ottoman 
power, in order to save Europe from the evils of its anticipated 
natural death ; there is the same ignoring of Prussia and France, 
and the same desire to bribe England. ‘The powts of difference 
arise out of the humiliation suffered in 1849 by Austria, and the 
increased pride of Russia. Austria, whom Alexander's govern- 
ment was to propitiate by Servia, Bosnia, &c., is treated by 
Nicolas as his humble servant ; while England, who was to have 
Greece, south and north, and all the islands, from Alexander, 
was only to get Candia and Egypt from Nicolas. 

It is thus undeniable that the greediness for territorial encroach- 
ment which has kindled this formidable war, is inherent in the 
Russian despotism, and does not depend on the temperament of 
one man; in fact, that from Peter the Great onward, it is visible 
in every reign. Other powers are equally unprincipled, but 
others have not the same dangerous union of mass, and force, and 
concentration, and secrecy, and inaccessibility; much less has 
any other the same indirect strength, by being necessary to the 
support of other dynasties. 

That the Czar expected to fight his battle against Turkey 
without interference, if any actual war followed, is manifest in 
several ways. Indeed, looking to our conduct in the matter of 
Poland and of Hungary, he naturally counted on this; but he 
also took pains to sound us. Just as, before his invasion of 
Hungary, he made a smaller inroad into Transylvania, pre- 
tending that it had no political object, but was “in the cause of 
humanity, and without the cognizance of the Austrian cabinet, 
—by which he ascertained in what temper we should receive his 
interference on a greater scale—so did he carefully feel his way 
against the Porte. He sounded Lord Aberdeen through Sir 
Hamilton Seymour; and predicting the speedy destruction of 
Turkey through agencies unknown* to us, avowed all the alternatives 
which he would not permit, and hinted what he desired. We declined 
his overtures, but used the opportunity of complimenting him. 

He might have been undeceived as to the temper of England 





* “Then,” rejoined the emperor, “I will tell you, that if your government 
has been led to believe that Turkey retains any clements of existence, your 
government must have received incorrect in ‘ormation.” —Letter of Sir G. H. Sey- 
mour, Feb. 21st, 1853. Of course, a Greek war and a Montenegrin insur- 
rection, aided by Austria, were intended by Nicolas, besides a probable out- 
break of Servia, 
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by Sir Hamilton Seymour ; but, as the latter has complained, an 
English ambassador is a very small man at St. Petersburg, inas- 
much as the Emperor chooses to believe, in preference to any- 
thing he may say, the reports of the Russian ambassador in 
England. Brunow undoubtedly informed the Emperor that he 
had on his side the hearty goodwill of Lord Aberdeen, the cre- 
dulity of Lord Clarendon, the fear of break-up in the ministry, 
The Times* newspaper, the Stock Exchange, Mr. Cobden and 
the manufacturers, and the whole Austrian dynastic influence ; 
and the conduct of the ministry all along countenanced Brunow’s 
representations. We knew that Austria, Nicolas’s intimate ally, 
(with whom, as Sir Hamilton Seymour observed, he evidently 
had formed a secret treaty concerning the affairs of ‘Turkey,) 
Austria was at that moment ine.:ting the Montenegrins to rebel- 
lion, supplying them with military officers, and threatening the 
Sultan. With our eyes open to the hostile conduct of this cabinet, 
which continued all the summer to form armies on the frontier of 
Servia, and by its representatives at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Beyrout, treated the Sultan with contumely; we nevertheless 
used Austria as the mediator between Russia and Turkey, after 
the invasion of the Principalities; and when by this act of war, 
Russia had forfeited all claims of treaty upon Turkey,—when the 
Czar avowed that he had seized “a material guarantee” in order 
to give him unfair advantage,—when the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities was the only fit topic for negotiation,—our ministers 
continued to negotiate about the Holy Places and the Christian 
Protectorate, with full evidence in their hands of his designs 
against Turkey. What else could he infer, but that (from whatever 
cause) we were playing into his hands? We cannot at all wonder, 
that Nicolas became fully persuaded that, ‘under a bourgeois 
Parliament, it is simply impossible for England ever to undertake 
a glorious war’ (such were the words imputed to him last 
January) ; hence, when we actually declared war, and stipulated 
that Turkey should not make peacet without our consent, he 
considered himself to be duped, and put forth the challenge 
which led to the production of the Secret Correspondence. 
Much, much more, remains to be said of the damage which 
our diplomacy has done to the Turks. ‘To this day, in deference 








* Of course we allude to the series of articles, which, at the most critical 
period, maintained the advisableness of partitioning Turkey and the certainty 
of her fall, in language which zow looks like the inspiration of Nesselrode. 

+ This is to us the most hopeful symptom in all the negotiations, (and we 
gladly would credit Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon personally with it, if they 
would claim it,) as denoting that the allies are oe not to lay down the 
war, until Russia is forcibly bound to keep the peace of Europe in future. The 
Czar so understood it ; for he immediately sredbiensh to his people, that the 
Western allies were bent on lowering the power of Russia. 
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to Austria, we will not allow a Polish legion to be formed, or Hunga- 
rian and Polish officers to be used in the European army in Turkey. 
But since we begin to hope, from a recent speech of Lord Aberdeen, 
that he is at length resolved to prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigour, and carry it to such a conclusion as to secure a solid 
peace, we are unwilling now to go in detail through the series of 
errors, by which either he or Lord Clarendon has mischievously 
afflicted the Turks. It is more satisfactory, as Englishmen, to 
reflect that, to the extreme surprise of the Czar, our ministry has 
been able to publish the Seeret Correspondence, without damaging 
their moral reputation, In fact, they have changed the opinion 
of Europe concerning English diplomacy, which, instead of 
crafty and selfish, is now thought to be honest and credulous, 
Side by side with their blindness, it is striking to contrast the 
clear-sightedness of the man* whom our ministry would not 
permit to give counsel to the Sultan, or infuse warlike spirit into 
his people. In four successive speeches, Kossuth announced 
to the American people the impending Russo-Turkish war—on 
the 15th of March, the 6th of May, the I4th of May, and the 
Sth of June, 1852 ;¢ of which the first was ten months before 
the Czar’s first communication to Sir Hamilton Seymour. “ In 
Turkey,” says he, “ will be decided the fate of the world. Perhaps 
there, will not only be the end, but also the beginning of the 
end.”—* You see how Turkey has grown in twenty-four years. 
The more Russia delays, the stronger Turkey becomes; and 
therefore is Russia in haste to fulfil the destiny of being a mari- 
time power. You can now see why is my fear, that this week, or 
this month, or this year, Russia will attack Turkey and we shall 
not be entirely prepared.” ‘This conviction is repeated in many 
forms in the different speeches, so as to show that it was no 
casual guess, but a clearly formed inference. But Kossuth did 
not know all the Czar’s reasons for this war. He knew him to 
be puffed up with pride from seeing Germany and Hungary to 
be under his vassals, Poland to be crushed, Turkey deprived of 
free action by the ambassadors, and England alarmed at Louis 
Napoleon. He knew him to be urged forward by the rapid im- 
provement of the ‘Turks in ministerial and military capacity; but 
(we think) he did not know the curious and interesting position 
of ecclesiastical affairs developed in the speeches of Mr. Layard 
and of Lord Shaftesbury. ‘The American and English mission- 








* It has long been known in certain circles, that the English government 
extorted a secret promise from the Sultan, to imprison Kossuth, in case of his 
coming to Turkey. This promise has been more recently published in Viennese 
news yapers, 

+ The speeches are accessible to English readers in Newman's abridgment, 
Triibner, 1853. 
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aries, in the last twenty-five years, have produced a powerful 
Protestantizing effect on the Armenian and Greek churches in 
Turkey; a mental revolution, which, if it spreads, must under- 
mine the power which the Czar exerts on ‘Turkey internally. No 
sooner do ‘Turkish Christians become Protestants, than they lose 
all inclination to Russia, and look rather to England; and our 
ambassador in past years has effectually called the Sultan's atten- 
tion to the persecutions which Christians who become Protestant 
have suffered from the Greek or Armenian ecclesiastics, The 
Russian ambassador has in vain attempted to overbear the 
straightforward toleration of the Sultan; and at last, under cover 
of reclaiming the “ ancient rights” of the Greek church, Prince 
Menchikoff was instructed to demand that the right of persecuting 
shall be restored to the Greek priests, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, by his conscientious energy and acuteness, has foiled every 
such attempt at Constantinople; but the Vienna note, which was 
purposely withdrawn from his cognizance, might have been fatal, 
but for the greediness of the Russian government. It is im- 
portant that all should well understand for what stakes this war 
is really waged. ‘J'hree independent objects present themselves 
even at first sight:—1, to forbid the territorial encroachments of 
Russia; 2, to secure the free trade of the Danubian provinces ; 
3, to establish the religious freedom of ‘Turkish Christians. 
With these things the civilization of Eastern Europe is knit up: 
our own interest is secondary, but it is strong, and sufficient to 
recompense us for the struggle. 

We have now to look the matter in the face. We are at war, 
What is the strength of our enemy? What is our own? What 
new allies may be hoped? What are the conditions necessary to 
a solid peace ? 

Russian statistics are not here much to the purpose ; and the 
diversity in the enumeration of Russian armies is enormous, 
While Germain de Lagny confidently pronounces the collective 
armies to be a million and a half of men, Haxthausen, a protégé 
of the Czar, makes their maximum to be barely 700,000. 
Gurowski, late a Russian minister, gives the official account of 
1852 as 4900 companies of infantry, and 1469 squadrons of 
cavalry, and adds, that “a company should have” [—the italics 
are his—] “ between 170 and 200 men.” Haxthausen assigns to 
the Czar a disposable force of 500,000, which he can march into 
Europe: Golovin, a Russian refugee of princely rank, remarks 
on this, that at least 200,000 of this number exist only on 
paper. There are many ways in which the figures are swollen. 
They include all the men of the waggon-trains, fabricators of 
arms and powder, and great numbers of other non-combatants, 
beside all the retired soldiers (worn out or dead perhaps) whose 
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twenty-five years of service is incomplete. In the actual foreign 
wars of Russia, no overwhelming numbers appear. In the war 
against Napoleon, Alexander never displayed beyond his frontier 
above 130,000 men at one time; and when attacked at home, the 
four armies which he assembled from opposite sides, swollen as 
they were by fresh and fresh levies, cannot be made to reach 
300,000; and this was in a struggle for life or death. In the 
Hungarian war of 1848, Nicolas (according to Lord Palmerston) 
exhausted his disposable forces: we know he had had twelve 
full months of preparation ; yet the official accounts give as the 
total—including infantry, cavalry, artillery—190,000 ;* and from 
every such estimate, those who have experience in Russia regard 
it as a thing of course to deduct one quarter; moreover, the Uzar 
needed a loan from Western Europe to get through the conse- 
quent financial difficulties of that year. It thus appears that 
(whether from geographicalt or from financial causes) 200,000 
men is the outside of what Russia can march over her western or 
south-western frontier; and to such an effort either France or 
Austria is also equal. 

Yet we cannot doubt the vast abundance of men in Russia. 
Haxthausen estimates the annual increase of population, in the 
whole empire, at 800,000; which is like saying, that 100,000 
might be slain yearly in disastrous battle, without any diminution 
of numbers. Undoubtedly, the power and willingness to lavish 
human life is a terrible weapon. ‘The Czarina ordered that 
Ismail “be taken at any price:"—what cared she for 20, 30, 
40 thousand lives, if the fortress could be won? A king who can 
gamble with blood is like a wealthy bidder at an auction, and 
can capture fortresses otherwise impregnable. Hence Russia is 
likely to be victorious at last in a war, unless her enemy assail her 
so actively, as to give her no breathing time to repair her losses. 





* In that war, Austria, mizvs Hungary and Transylvania, marched a real 
150,000 men into those countries in the first invasion. 

+ There are only two roads in the empire, in our sense of road; from Peters- 
burg to Moscow, and from Petersburg to Warsaw, ‘To these there are no 
branches, not even such as we call parish roads. Moreover, the frost and 
snow, and the torrents from their melting, every year tear up parts of these two 
roads, and the repairs do not keep pace with the damage. De Custine says, 
that the pavement of all St. Petersburg has to be re-made every spring. In 
such a climate, the tracks (not roads) are good only in three or four summer 
months, and for a small part of the winter, when the snow has ceased to fall, 
and is frozen hard. For near eight months there is soft snow, or melting slush, 
or pools and swamp, or, in part of summer, deep dust, ‘To convey artillery, or 
other heavy materials of war, is severely laborious, if possible, for two-fifths of 
the year. To bivouac, is to lie down at one time in mud, at another in snow. 
The oxen which take corn to Odessa are sometimes killed by starvation on 
their return (says Oliphant), if rain prolongs the time on the road. Rivers are 
the best roads in such a country; but they need much improvement. 
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European Russia is supposed to contain 63 millions of persons; 
but the true Russians do not seem to exceed 37 or 35 million. 
Owing to the mixture of population in many provinces,—a mix- 
ture, not by amalgamation, but by mere juxtaposition,—it is im- 
possible to learn the numbers of the races exactly. ‘The Russians 
proper, who can understand one another's talk, belong to three 
main races, Muscovite (or Great Russian), Kossak (or Little 
Russian), and Ruthene or Rusniak (also called White Russian). 
These have three different dialects, strongly marked. The Mus- 
covite race is from 18 to 20 million, the Kossak race probably 
10 million, the Ruthenes 5 million, or upward. 

The Muscovites alone can be called the ruling race, though 
the actual officials are often Germans from the Baltic provinces. 
Haxthausen, in speaking of the ten races inhabiting Podolia, of 
which the Muscovites, the Kossaks and the Ruthenes are three, 
says (vol. ii. 469)—‘ They are cut off from and do not mingle 
with one another. Each has its own language, its own costume, 
its own manner of life, its peculiar religion, and forms a separate 
social and political company.” Such u state of things, especially 
since the Czar, so far as he dares, enforces religious uniformity 
by violence, may, some of these days, lead to a fierce disruption. 
The Kossaks have never submittted to the Imperial ecclesiasti 
cism, but maintain the separate ordination of their priests and 
bishops. If the genuine nucleus of Russian population be 
37,000,000, it is equal to France or Germany; but if we are to 
regard the Muscovite race alone as the nucleus, it does not 
exceed the English population. 

At the same time, all the authorities agree, that no Russian 
becomes a soldier except by compulsion. They are a most 
unwarlike race. ‘The serfs are not combative, like the English 
or French, and they howl with horror and dismay when seized 
for the army. It is to them a punishment, less only than being 
sent to Siberia. Golovin asserts (p. 86) that the Russian 
deserters in Memel and Brody amount to 30,000 men ;—who 
have been unable to endure the discipline of peace! Gurowski 
(p. 108) says, that the soldier never ceases to sympathize with 
the peasant, never identifies his hopes and his pride with the 
army, which, however long he remain in the service, never yields 
him honour and promotion, but stripes and buffets, wounds and 
death; hence in the event of an insurrection of the peasants, 
the army will not so easily become a tool for suppressing it as 
in many other nations. Those who most magnify the numbers 
of the Russian armies (as De Lagny) agree, that the soldiers are 
bodies without spirit or zeal. Half fed, half clothed, hating the 
service, pining for home, they sink into disease and perish, where 
Frenchmen would rough it and survive. 
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The peasants in general venerate the Czar; but this veneration 
is liable to be impaired, if he meet with great reverses, which 
strip off his assumed omnipotence. That Nicolas knows this, 
may be probably inferred from his false bulletins to his people. 
According to Herzen,* in the last twenty years the peasants have 
begun to change towards him. They used to impute all their 
miseries to their lords, and to say: “Ah! if the Emperor did 
but know!” but now the conviction has reached them: ‘“ The 
Emperor does know, but helps us not.” The overthrow of so 
dreadful a state of things will probably come from within; and 
the retribution will be awful. ‘The once free peasantry has been 
converted into slaves by a succession of Imperial ukases, the 
effect of which was not understood at first; but since they have 
found themselves to be enslaved, they have the more strongly 
clung to the soil. ‘The Emperor knows that they will not accept 
freedom without the land, and their revolution, when it comes, 
will be social as well as political, Who knows, but that as our 
unjust war against China bequeathed revolution to its Emperor, 
our just war against Russia may entail a like result ? 

The numbers of Russia need not affright us. If the armies now 
in the field and on the southern frontier be defeated and expelled, 
we shall be able to paralyze her by fortifying critical places, 
without marching into her vast and unlovely country. In fact, 
whatever her population, yet, on so vast a frontier, she is likely 
to be weaker than the allies, wherever their ships can get access, 
To defend at once Georgia and the Crimea and Odessa and the 
Danube and the Gulf of Finland, is impracticable. So well 
aware are the Russians of their own weakness, that (as we know 
from a trustworthy private source) when the false news appeared 
in The Times, that Bucharest was on fire in three places and 
the Russian armies in rapid retreat for Transylvania, it was 
unhesitatingly believed by the Russian officials in St. Petersburg, 
who expected next to hear that the Turks were in Tiflis, 

From Russia, let us turn to our own country. Never did we 
enter a great war more favourably. We have for our ally the 
second great maritime power of Kurope,—France; and for our 
friend the third of the maritime powers,—Sweden, In fighting 
for Turkey, we have the Dardanelles and Bosphorus as our own: 





* Mr. Herzen is a Russian, a friend, we believe, of the late poet Lermontoff. 
His crime was that of being a student, which subjected him to such persecu- 
tions that he has at last become a refugee. He believes communism to be the 
destined future of Russia, “Communism,” he says, “underlies the whole 
system, as in Montenegro, and is deep in the people’s feelings.” He has a 

ropagandist press in London, for printing Polish and Russian books, which 
ind their way into the empire. To unite Poland and Russia is his earnest 


desire. 
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hence nothing is easier than to confine the enemy to his own 
country, and keep our whole vast empire at peace. How different 
from a war with France, in which we have to defend every colony, 
and, so long as a French fleet remains, tremble perpetually for 
our merchant ships! Again, the other great maritime power 
beyond the Atlantic sympathizes with us, and forbids privateering ; 
which can now be put down everywhere with a high hand. On the 
contrary, in the last war we had America, as well as France, for our 
enemy. Again, we then so outraged the claims and hopes and ho- 
nour of Ireland, as to raise against ourselves a great insurrection 
there; and when the I'rench effected a landing, nothing but accident 
saved us from a lingering war, calamitous on a still greater scale. 
But now, whatever the frenzy of Lrish coteries, all rebellious 
spirit is evaporated from the nation, partly through the discon 

ragement of ill success, partly from the absence of provocation on 
the part of England, partly from the growing welfare of all 
classes, ‘These are most happy contrasts to our former war. 
Farther, our finances were never in so sound a condition, nor the 
principles of finance so well understood. Although we start with 
vast efforts, yet hitherto our total expenses are not yet on so 
great a scale, as were paid in single years at the end of the last 
European war; in which we had but half our present population 
and less than half our wealth. Our industry and commerce being 
uninterrupted, the war need not impoverish us, vast as are the 
expenses of steam-ships. At the same time our ministry have 
shown great moderation and judgment in their behaviour towards 
the commerce of neutrals, (whose anger we used in former wars 
to stir up,)—as also by avoiding the pernicious funding system. 
It is in our power, moreover, to benefit our colonies and ourselves 
at once, by withdrawing our troops from all which have a local 
self-government; which would be a saving to us of full two 
millions a-year; moreover, in a very few years the terminable 
annuities will begin to fall in, so as to afford increased means of 
finally discharging present loans, It is, therefore, certain that 
we do not need to increase our funded debt, and it may be 
hoped that the nation will warmly support the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's resistance to it. Altogether, the executive arrange- 
ments for the war, since it has been really begun, seem to us so 
judicious, that we look with wonder at the contrast of the pre- 
liminary negotiations, 

It may be added, that in the scheme of warlike operations 
there seems to be a universal understanding that we shall avoid 
the errors which Napoleon committed against Alexander, and 
Lord Cornwallis in our American war. Even in America, Sir 
Henry Clinton understood the right policy,—not to go into the 
interior and expose our army to famine and fatigue,—to give the 
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enemy no chance of successful attack,—but possess ourselves 
of his coast and the mouths of rivers. Had this advice been 
followed, the American colonies would have been subdued, to our 
own and to the world’s calamity. In the China war we had a 
similar difficulty, but we avoided our American mistake, and 
succeeded against a despot whose resources were far greater than 
those of Russia, and into whose country it would have been 
equally fatal to march. This success is an important augury to 
us: for although the military skill of China cannot for a moment 
be compared with that of Russia, the two empires have much in 
common, in their vast resources, their accessibility, the absolute 
despotism, and the belief of the despot’s invincible power: and 
to set off against the higher military ability of Russia, we have 
France and Turkey for allies. 

As to France, we must compare what she is now, to what she 
was in the last war. In that, she started without finances at all; 
—in fact, sans culottes! At present, her debt is considerable, 
but her resources are greater; and she has the example of 
England to induce her to move in the direction of Free Trade for 
the relief of her finance,—a move which we may probably expect. 
In the last war, her fleets were three times over destroyed by 
England, and her merchandize driven from the seas: how much 
better now will she bear the struggle, when her merchants have 
nothing to fear? Hence, while we cannot speak so satisfactorily 
of French finance as of our own, it is comparatively in 1 hopeful 
state. Nor has she any war in La Vendée,—at least, as vet,— 
to distract her; and Algeria is in some sense an advantage. It 
is now a pacified country,—contented, because rationally and 
beneficently governed: the Arabs having full as much liberty as 
under the old rale of the Deys, and far more in return from their 
government. They are ruled by their own chieftains, who every 
year show themselves to a French official in acknowledgment of 
homage, and pay a trifling tribute. On the other side, roads 
have been made and marshes drained for them: their cattle and 
their crops are enormously increased in value, so that they are 
greatly enriched, under governors who build colleges for them 
and assign salaries to their learned priests. We believe that the 
French need but little military force now in Algeria, and on the 
other hand, from their arduous campaigns there, they have 
gained an experience applicable to the Turkish war, where a 
country without roads, sometimes mountainous, sometimes 
marshy, awaits the combatants. From the heights of the Atlas 
they carry off the confidence of victory, while from the Caucasus 
the Russians bring back nothing but despondency and disgrace. 
In fact, all that they had won in twenty years is already swept away. 

Yet when we consider what it is that the allies are undertaking, 
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—viz., not merely to defeat the Russian armies in « campaign, 
but to conquer all Russia in a war, and make the government 
of the Czar ask for peace ; when we know, that nothing comforts 
the Russian nation under its slavery, except the pride of thinking 
that it is born to conquer* the world: all statesmen of the West 
must naturally look out for more and more allies, in hope of 
making submission easier to the pride of all the Russians. The 
greater the combination against them, the less is the humiliation 
of yielding, and the shorter (it may be fancied) will be the war. 
Moreover, armies are wanted to hold whatever we capture. The 
powers whom England and France desire as allies, are primarily 
Sweden, Prussia and Austria; secondarily Denmark and all more 
distant powers which have armies. 

Now in such a war, it is obviously the distant and maritime 
powers which risk the least; it is therefore intrinsically more 
reasonable to expect America, Portugal, and Spain to aid us, than 
those which are on the Russian frontier. If the Peninsular 
Governments were as energetic, and their treasury as overflowing, 
as they are languid and needy, there is every reason in the case 
which should make them our active allies; and if troops are 
wanting, we trust that our Government may induce that of Por- 
tugal, if it decline to declare war, still to facilitate a volunteering, 
on the part of its subjects, into the English armies. All the 
nations of the continent have habitually used this practice : Eng- 
land alone has been fastidious concerning it. Sardinia is reported 
to be inclined to give such facilities. On the other hand, our 
public press, and possibly our ministers too, are apt to forget the 
dangerous position of the frontier-states, of which each singly is 
far weaker than Russia. Of the three, Sweden is the most 
inclined to join us; and she has by farthe best frontier. But the 
smallness of her population, (for Sweden and Norway together 
make but four millions,) and the necessary poverty of her ex- 
chequer, disable her from keeping up such fleets as Russia, and, 
in spite of bravery and skill, make her naval defence extremely 
difficult. If she were now to join us, and a speedy peace follow, 
leaving Russia with territory unimpaired, Sweden will be marked 
for vengeance, and, before long, be entangled singlehanded in a 
Russian war. How then can we hope to allure Sweden to our 
side, when we simultaneously are courting Austria, who, in her 
act of alliance with Prussia, proclaims that she will not consent 
to any change in the map of Europe? If we desire to win the 
alliance of any of these three powers, two conditions are but 





* Nevertheless, we do not believe that the spontaneous ambition of any 
class of the Russians is of a very active kind. All the best informed witnesses 
attest, that the Russian eople hate war. They love vietories ; but only just 
as do “the gentlemen of England, who sit at home at case.” 
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reasonable,—first, that we show our strength most signally; as, 
by conquering the Crimea and Georgia, and effectually aiding the 
recovery of the Danubian Principalities ;—secondly, that (after 
some great successes) we proclaim to Europe our solemn determi- 
nation to take away from Russia the power to repeat her lawless 
encroachments. At least until it is known, that we have force and 
will to weaken Russia greatly in the future, we must not claim 
even Sweden for our ally. 

We may tempt her with Finland, her last lost province ; but if 
she recover Finland, can she keep it? Some have doubted, 
whether even in the winter, while the war continues and the seas 
are frozen, Finland would be tenable against Russian armies. 
But we believe the campaign to Khiva has been a sufficient lesson 
to the Russians. To bivouac for a campaign in a Petersburg 
winter, is death: to use the spade and pickaxe for entrenchments, 
is impossible: even to handle a firelock is difficult: a winter- 
campaign in such a climate is a mere empty threat. Yet, when 
peace is re-established, then to retain Finland against the Russian 
armies, would be, for unassisted Sweden, truly arduous. Nothing 
short of a restoration of the ancient Poland to its full strength, 
could make Sweden safe in what would now seem to Russia an 
aggressive and insulting position. Hitherto the Western Allies 
have frowned on the idea of resuscitating Poland. We well know 
the difficulties of it; but we barely now say, that so long as they 
intend (from whatever motive) to leave Poland to the Czar, their 
solicitations to Sweden are unequitable, and will hardly succeed.* 

Then, as to Prussia. It is not her king's matrimonial alliance 
with Nicolas that is the only difficulty: her dangers from Russia 
are and will be extreme. She has no defensible frontier, and is 
exposed on a very long outline to Russian inroads. She has no 
warlike navy, and from want of a nucleus, cannot quickly get one. 
The Russian fleet at Cronstadt is not yet destroyed, and might 
prove a fatal additional weapon against her. Moreover, the king, 
ever since he refused the imperial crown of Germany, has lost the 
good will of his people; and the permanence of his dynasty is 
questionable, if he have no external support against republicanism. 
The people, it is true, are strongly anti-Russian, and in itself a 
Russian war would go far to make the dynasty popular. But in 
the present crisis there is this entanglement, that, both by king 
and people, the French are about as much hated as the Russians : 
and if Russia be once permanently alienated, or greatly weakened, 





* An argument pressed by some of the Swedish newspapers is: “If Russia 
find herself repelled from the Black Sea, her next struggle will be on the 
Baltic. She will endeavour to appropriate Sweden, and we shall be the battle- 
field.” It is 4 sap to conjecture what practical weight such a divination 
lave upon a people. 
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it is feared that France will ere long possess herself of the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia. We cannot expect Prussia to join the allies, 
at least until they have taken Cronstadt, and burned or captured 
the Russian fleet ; nor even so, without holding out to the Prussian 
Crown some great material advantages to counterbalance the 
risks, which are very far greater than we ourselves encounter. 

But Austria—what is to be said to her alliance? ‘This would, 
indeed, seem to be the great problem of the day, so contra- 
dictory are opinions concerning it. In consequence, it is difficult 
to touch the question at all, without entering into it rather fully. 
If, indeed, by help of a wishing-cap, people could bring about an 
honourable and unconditional co-operation of Austria with the 
allies, the case would be clear of itself. They could not repudiate 
her service, if it were gratuitous. If she chose to act against Russia 
from her own position and for her own reasons, she is the mistress, 
and England certainly should not quarrel with this, nor would 
Kossuth himself wish it. But nothing of this kind has happened, 
nor is likely to happen. Jf Austria were eager in practical action 
against Russia, it might be unreasonable to dread her partnership, 
whether in the conduct of the war, or in the concluding of peace : 
while, if she were the suitor for the alliance, there would be little 
ground to fear that we (English and French) would burden our- 
selves with dangerous or dishonourable conditions. But all is 
the contrary of this. The question is not, Shall we accept the 
voluntary and unconditional aid of an avowed and forward enemy 
of Russia? but, Is it prudent to seek to convert an intimate ally 
of Russia into an enemy? At what price will such a conversion 
be bought? and with what probability of its being sincere? And 
this depends on circumstances which cannot be recounted and 
weighed in few words. 

it must first be remembered that the house of Hapsburg not 
merely owes its existence as a dynasty to the aid of Nicolas, but, 
up to a very recent period, has been acting as his coadjutor against 
Turkey. ‘The proofs of this are manifold. Sir G. H. Seymour, 
on sending the first secret memorandum of Nesselrode to the Earl 
of Clarendon, calls it a most remarkable paper, proving the existence 
of a secret understanding between the two Emperors concerning 
the affairs of Turkey ; which understanding, he adds, was doubtless 
arrived at, during their personal meetings in the autumn of 1852. 
In truth, so notorious was their co-operation, even to those who 
knew nothing of the secret correspondence, that the jocose drawing 
in which Nicolas invites Francis Joseph “to finish the Port,” 
was accepted by all as justly descriptive of existing intrigues. 
Which of the two Emperors first roused the Montenegrins against 
Turkey, we cannot divine; but (as Sir G. H. Seymour tells us) 
even Nicolas did not venture to defend their violences, but 
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declared that their attack on Djablak* “had caused him great 
indignation ;” yet it was the Austrians who furnished the Monte- 
negrins with military officers to train and advise them: and when 
Omer Pasha came with an army of 30,000 men to crush the ma- 
rauders, Austria, following up the same hostile policy as a little 
before in the case of Bosnia, sent an ambassador to Constantinople, 
denouncing immediate war, if Omer Pasha did not withdraw his 
army from Montenegro. England and France would not support 
the Sultan, and he was forced to yield: the two Emperors now 
believed that they had sufficiently sounded the Western powers, 
and that there was no danger of mterposition from that quarter. 
Thus Austria acted as jackal to Russia, and was, with Greece, 
among the influences on which the Czar justly reckoned, to bring 
the “sick man” to the brink of the grave. But this was not all. 
While Menschikoff was storming at Constantinople, and Lord 
Aberdeen was forcing Louis Napoleon to hold back (although all 
the English envoys, north and south, warned the Government of 
the vast preparations of Russia), meanwhile Austria kept sending 
troops upon troops to the south-east, to add to the Sultan's alarm. 
Austria, who could not bear that Omer Pasha should bring 30,000 
men so near to the Austrian frontier as was barely necessary in 
proceeding against Montenegro—this Austria presently planted 
90,000 men, with vast munitions of war, on the Servian frontier, 
for no ostensible honest object whatever, but as a plain threat of 
inflicting on Servia what Nicolas was beginning against Moldavia 
and Wallachia. All this time, the Austrian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople played a hostile part; and at Smyrna and at Beyroot 
the Austrian consuls violently arrested Hungarians in open day, 
in defiance of Turkish supremacy and Turkish hospitality. In 
each instance the Sultan’s authority was beaten, and was rescued 
only by American energy. The Austrian court continued thus to 
be a coadjutor and accomplice of Russian violence against Turkey 
until a very recent period. After threatening the Sultan with a 
violent invasion for many months together, then, forsooth, it pro- 
poses to occupy the provinces for his interest, and to save them 
from Russia! The very power which a year ago stimulated the 
Montenegrins, and terrorized against Turkey, now affects to be 
resolute in the determination to put down the Montenegrins. In 
both cases the practical fact is, that Austria wants to occupy 
certain provinces of Turkey ; whether as friend or foe, she appears 
not to care. From such a state of things every reasonable man 
should infer, first, that Austria has no case against Russia ; 
secondly, that if she turns upon Russia, it will be adding baseness 





* The Montenegrins suddenly assailed the fortress in time of peace, cap- 
tured it, and cut off the heads of from two to three hundred Turks. 
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to baseness; thirdly, that such an ally is utterly untrustworthy to 
us ; fourthly, that we need most anxiously to investigate, what is 
the price at which our mimisters are buying her to betray her 
accomplice, with no new public offence, in which Austria has not 
shared,—but barely, because the game is no longer promising, 
and because the Czar in private spoke slightly of Austria to Sir 
G. H. Seymour. 

In attempting to judge at what price the allies are buying 
Austria, we have first to consider what she risks by joining them, 
when she might remain neutral. Neutrality has been her obvious 
policy, and for months together she avowed only that she would 
study “ the interests of her own empire and of Germany ;” which 
our ministerial press chose to interpret, as meaning that she 
would join our side. The dangers to which she is exposed in 
taking this step, depend on the exasperation of Russia, and the 
hatred of the oppressed nationalities for the house of Hapsburg : 
neither of which has been duly made prominent by the English 
press, or at least by its most influential organs, 

As to the Czar, no one indeed can doubt, that he would be 
driven to frenzies of rage by such conduct in Austria; which 
would, in his view, unite ingratitude, insult, injury, and black 
treachery. We have seen him in the case of the Greeks stimulate 
a subject people to rise against their sovereign: no one can any 
longer impute to him any high monarchical scruples as to doing 
the same against Austria. The only question therefore is, what 
influence could he exert, if he pleased, to tear the Austrian 
empire in pieces from within. Here again we confess, that a 
wishing-cap might be a convenience to Western statesmen. They 
might wish, that young Francis Joseph would put forth a pro- 
clamation to Hungary and to Italy, avowing that he sees with 
bleeding heart the woes of his people, and imputes them to 
unhappy causes of which he is personally guiltless ; that with a 
view to remedy them, he resolves to restore all the laws of 
Hungary, Transylvania and Croatia, as they were before 1848 ; 
to establish a purely national administration in Lombardy; to 
pass a universal amnesty, with restoration of property to all 
exiles, and barely retain a temporary ostracism (for the sake of 
the public peace) against a few leading men: to avow that he will 
at once assemble the Diet, receive its acceptance of his uncle's 
abdication, and be crowned with every legitimate formality. Jf 
Francis Joseph would volunteer to act thus, we make no doubt 
that he would effectually stop the intrigues of Russia. But, in 
spite of delusive representations, he has taken no step whatever 
in this direction as yet. He wrote indeed a specious letter to 
Baron Bach, his minister, to suggest healing measures; but 
Baron Bach replied to the effect that it was unsafe to relax his 
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rigour. The pretended abolition of martial law in Hungary is a 
fiction, for not one of the civil tribunals of free Hungary is 
restored, nor is any one of the legal statutes or common law of 
Hungary recognized by the tribunals. The hated espionage is 
continued. Not only is property not restored, but, since the pre- 
tended relaxation, men have been hanged in Transylvania for 
political offences committed in 1851,—a severity apparently 
intended as a pledge to Russia that the leaning to the West is a 
counterfeit. So much as to Francis Joseph's actual deeds: as to 
future probabilities, they must be inferred from the past doings of 
the dynasty for three hundred years. From the first Ferdinand 
onward it has made an incessant effort to overthrow the laws of 
Hungary, as of Bohemia and of the other states: that effort 
tinally succeeded in 1849, at the expense of a tissue of treachery 
and violence scarcely to be paralleled in modern times. It was 
crowned by two signal acts of new treachery towards those who 
had been the allies of Austria in that war: viz., the Bohemians 
were cheated of the “Stadion Constitution,’ which had been 
proclaimed in March, 1849, in order to blind Europe and the 
constitutionalists of Austria: the Croatians and Serbs were 
cheated, not of this constitution only, but of all the rights which 
they had enjoyed before the war. No explanation whatever can 
be given of the last exceedingly impolitic-act, except that it is an 
intense and permanent fanaticism of the whoie house of Austria 
to annihilate all laws and rights, by which the arbitrary will of a 
prince is to be fettered. To expect therefore from such a 
dynasty a frank, full, and sincere restoration of law and right to 
Hungary, is a gratuitous and extravagant chimera. History 
contains nothing that has the remotest similarity to it. 

Now nothing but frank and full restitution can pacify Hun- 
gary, much less recover the people's heart. They do not want 
amnesties and palliatives, nor novel concessions, new and untried 
constitutions, but restitution of the old: it is wonderful that 
Englishmen are so slow to understand this. Imagine ‘that Queen 
Victoria had died in her first childbed: that Ernest of Hanover 
had succeeded to her crown, and had forthwith proceeded to over- 
throw the laws of England by treacherous violence. Suppose 
that he had stirred up insurrection of the Welsh, the highland 
Scotch, and the Irish ; had supplied the rebels secretly with arms 
and officers ; had given secret orders to his own generals to allow 
the English armies to. be cut down by the rebels; had then 
implored the parliament to raise greater armies; and after pur- 
posely losing time in affected preparation, had vetoed the bills ; 
had after this acknowledged the chief rebel as his faithful servant, 
and proclaimed him generalissimo ; and when finally defeated in 
a great civil war, had called in the armies of France and over- 
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whelmed us. Suppose he had thus succeeded in destroying our 
parliaments, our municipalities, our juries, our laws ; invaded our 
home by German spies, and governed us by German corporals 
and German police-officers, who would be the sole interpreters of 
laws and right, when our nobility and all the richest of the gentry 
were driven into exile and their estates confiscated. We ask,— 
would England then thank Ernest of Hanover for a partial 
amnesty, and for new-fangled institutions of his own? or would 
it be at all an easy matter to recover the heart of the nation,— 
that is, to overcome its deep and bitter hatred? This comparison 
does not yet fully tell all that the Hapsburgs have done; and 
hitherto, not even the first step has been taken towards restitution. 
‘The Emperor, in fact, never has had, and does not even pretend 
to have, any legal status as king of Hungary. The legal king 
still lives,—the ex-emperor Ferdinand ; an idiot in whose name 
all the earlier horrors were committed : but as his abdication is 
legally invalid, until accepted by the Diet, Francis Joseph has 
never had any legal position as king at all. Nor does he affect 
it. He claims to rule “ by conquest,” thet is, by gift of Russia, 
not by the laws of Hungary, which he has anxiously destroyed : 
he for this very reason avoids to call himself king,—which is the 
only legal title,—and will not be crowned. It is believed that he 
has two darling projects, of which he regards himself Heaven's 
chosen instrument: to overthrow Protestantism in the Austrian 
empire, and to enforce a single uniform centralized rule over ats 
whole area. Both of these are sacrificed on the day on which he 
restores the laws of Hungary. 

We know that in certain English circles there is a fond idea,— 
and we detect it in the writing of a portion of the liberal press,— 
that the good advice of England, and the “‘ pressure of circum- 
stances” during the war, will overpower all the reluctances of the 
Hapsburgs and the superstitious fancies or wild ambitions of a 
young man, and induce him to restore the constitution of Hungary. 
If granted by the “ pressure of circumstances,” nothing will be 
able to satisfy Hungary, short of making her (as England is) able 
to enforce law upon her king. While she has less than this, 
every concession will be made a tool to extort more, during the 
crisis of pressure; for no dynasty, and no man, has ever given 
weightier warning to distrust them, than the Hapsburgs and 
Francis Joseph. Can any Hungarian statesman forget the 
Austrian premier of Hungary, Louis Batthyanyi? What did his 
execution mean, and what was his offence? His offence was 
obedience to the laws and attachment to the freedom of his 
country. No man in Hungary was more loyal to the Austrian 
dynasty ; and in his confidence of this loyalty, he went to the 
Austrian camp as an ambassador of peace. He was arrested, and 
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was murdered by Francis Joseph after eight months’ deliberation, 
and after the reconquest of Hungary. Batthyanyi was in no 
respect personally offensive to the Austrian court ; he was selected 
as a signal lesson to all Hungarians, that no loyalty to the 
erown can ever atone for higher devotion to the constitution. 
His death was, therefore, meant by Francis Joseph as a solemn 
religious sacrifice, and gage of implacable enmity against states- 
men who, in the future, should dare to uphold the laws against 
the king. After such a deed it is unimaginable that Hungary 
will trust the king with the keeping of its liberties ; and in fact 
all Englishmen, since the expulsion of the Stuarts, would regard 
@ constitution as an absurdity, which did not put into the hands 
of the nation the custody of its own rights. Let then those who 
reason so complacently, as to Hungary being tranquillized by the 
concessions which we shall extort for her, consider how it is 
possible for her to receive towards the Hapsburgs a position 
analogous to that of England towards the house of Brunswick. 

The restoration of the old laws of Hungary would not suffice 
for this purpose: Bohemia also, and Austria, must regain their 
independent constitutions, and Lombardy must be free. The 
perpetual struggle of Hungary has depended on the fact, that the 
king has threatened its liberties by means of armies derived from 
the kingdoms which he rules despotically. This is a condition of 
things which Lords Aberdeen and Russell would not endure, nor 
will Hungarians in the future ever rest satisfied under it. Yet, 
to reinstate freedom in all the kingdoms would not only over- 
throw that centralization which the Hapsburgs have waded 
through every crime to establish, but would, in fact, displease 
Lord Palmerston ; who cannot bear that the “‘ one and indivisible” 
Austrian army should be split into five parts by a Hungarian, a 
Gallician, a Bohemian, an Austrian, an Italian parliament, which 
may chance to take different views of the same war. After the 
experience of 1848, it is childish to imagine that the Hapsburgs 
will take a single step towards re-establishing four or five frag- 
mentary royalties. They will prefer ten times more, to do what 
they have done ten times already for slighter causes,—peril the 
existence of the dynasty and fight for absolutism. 

Such being the actual relations of Hungary and the Hapsburgs, 
we have to consider the probable consequences of their driving 
the Czar to despair. The very same alliance of Austria, if 
accepted by the Western powers, will simultaneously make 
Hungary despair of aid from its natural allies. England and 
Turkey, instead of allying themselves to Hungary, will have 
become allies to her deadliest foe. If at such a moment the Czar 
cannot spare 50,000 men to march into Hungary, we do not need 
the help of Austria against him; but if he can, and if he does 
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but carry in a moderate supply of arms, proclaim absolutely a 
restitution of their old laws and give them a Russian prince as 
their independent king, we find it to be the unanimous opinion of 
Hungarian exiles (men who exceedingly deprecate such a course 
of events) that Hungary would eagerly rally to the Russians. 
That the Czar could win the Poles first, by proclaiming a national 
government, none doubt. The most republican Poles would 
grasp at it, as a lever to raise them at least one step upwards. 
Thus Russia, whether ultimately successful or not, would supplant 
us in the good will of those two nationalities, whose enthusiastic 
aid we need above everything else, to control her. Our policy 
-would then have sacrificed the alliance of the nations, who are 
permanent, for that of a dynasty which may vanish into thin air 
in three months’ time. And if Russia were successful, she would 
probably have fixed a Russian dynasty on Hungary, to the 
immense military advantage of every future Czar. As to her 
prospect of success, it must farther be considered, that the Croats 
and Serbs are so enraged at the treacherous confiscation of their 
liberties by their own ally, that the mere annunciation of a Russian 
army in Hungary may suffice to cause their insurrection. The 
Serbs, of Austria and of Turkey alike, pray in their Liturgies for 
the Emperor of Russia as their own prince; and the Turkish 
Servians, when their two most hated foes—Austria and Turkey 
—are allied, may very probably be incited into war by the 
intrigues of the Czar. Locally, they are in the most critical of 
positions: to possess their alliance, with their 150,000 energetic 
warriors, would be worth more to Russia, against Turkey, than 
the whole force of Austria. Austria cannot enter Turkey without 
fighting her way through Servia: the Servians might march 
against Adrianople direct. On the other hand, by the friendship 
of Servia, the Czar could ensure the insurrection of the Austrian 
Serbs and of Croatia. As for the Austrian armies, it must be 
quite uncertain what part of them could be trusted by the Haps- 
burgs, when revolt was declared in Hungary and Croatia. The 
160,000 Hungarians in the Austrian ranks would be sure enemies : 

the Croatians, the Serbs, the Gallicians, the Italians, would be 
very dangerous tools at such a crisis. The Hapsburgs at any 
rate would not have a man to spare for our alliance ; they would 
have to struggle for their own existence. 

Who then will gain by their alliance? Nicolas may possibly 
gain Poland and Hungary ; but, if not, Louis Napoleon will gain 
Austria as his vassal. This alliance is not for the English, but 
it perhaps is for the French interests. We believe there is a secret 
compact (known or unknown to the British ministry), between 
Francis Joseph and Louis Napoleon, by which the latter has en- 
gaged to keep down insurrection in Lombardy. It is notorious, 
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and was much commented on, that Radetzky sent in vain to 
Vienna for reinforcements, when men by the thousand were daily 
being sent to the frontier of Servia: instead of reinforcements, 
Radetzky obtained a proclamation from Paris. Now, if Austria 
become our ally, and Russia rouse Hungary, it will be impossible 
for us to forbid Louis Napoleon from aiding Austria against 
Hungary. If he fails, Hungary is won by Russia; if he succeeds, 
Austria with Hungary under her feet becomes the slave of 
France, as for five years she has been the slave of Russia. 
Such is the probable dilemma to which our Austrian alliance 
will drive. 

When to espouse either side will so manifestly risk con- 
vulsion to the whole Austrian empire, there must evidently be 
some very strong inducements to Austria before she can possibly 
depart from neutrality. We are not yet persuaded that she will: 
and should matters go only to the point of frightening Russia, 
without driving her to despair, we must allow that this will have 
been a military advantage (whether by good luck, or by a dan- 
gerous and skilful finesse,) to the Western Powers. But, we are 
told by the press, Austria is really coming over to us: if so, what 
are her inducements? Forsooth, the war blocks up the Danube 
and hurts the commerce of Germany! As if Russia and her 
quarantine had not effectually done the same thing previously. 
Our Whigs, some fifteen years back, made a great commercial 
treaty with Austria: it was a splendid card of the day: there was 
to be a wonderful commerce on the Danube; but it was all spoiled 
by the machinations and the unfaithfulness of Russia, who pur- 
posely mismanaged the Sulina mouth. It is too much to imagine 
that Austria, who has for so many years borne this quietly, will 
now risk her empire to terminate it a year or two earlier. But 
again, we are told, Austria can never endure Russia to possess the 
mouths of the Danube: she must needs go to war, if only to drive 
her out. Indeed! is this a new light now broken on her? The 
argument was worth something a year ago, while the poor Sultan 
was uncertain of allies, and while Europe feared he could not 
stand alone against Russia; yet then Austria felt no weight in the 
argument, but co-operatedwith Russia, hoping herself, it seems, 
to get Bosnia and Servia as her portion. It is only since it has 
appeared that the Western Powers are in earnest, and that their 
aid is not too late, that Austria has affected to side with them: 
surely not for the reason alleged; for she may now safely leave 
the joint force of Turkey, France, and England to recover the 
Principalities, to which, with the hearty good will of the Walla- 
chians and Moldavians, they are undoubtedly equal. If this were 
the desire of Austria, she has only to withdraw her armies which 
threaten Servia, and exhort the Servians to do their duty to their 
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sovereign, the Sultan. No; there is certainly a deeper reason 
for the coquetting of Austria with us; and we almost are led to 
believe the report which is whispered, that we have engaged to 
her our good services with the Sultan to procure for her the 
cession of the Danubian Principalities in exchange for Gallicia.* 
This is alleged to be part of a vast scheme for the restoration of 
Poland. Austria, it is said, gives up Gallicia—a possession 
which she has always felt to be unsafe: Prussia gives up Posen, 
and receives Saxony in exchange: the King of Saxony is indem- 
nified by becoming King of Poland. Thus Austria is under 
shelter from Russian anger, gets two splendidly fertile provinces, 
reaches the mouths of the Danube, and has there an unassail- 
able frontier, since Transylvania secures her. We conjecturally 
complete the scheme, by adding, that since Turkey is to be 
indemnified for the Principalities, we presume she is to get the 
Crimea, as an absolute possession, and Greece on the same terms 
as Servia. 

With regard to this, or any other well-intentioned plan, we 
should on the threshold object to such manufacturing of king- 
doms. The Treaty of Vienna ought to warn us of its vanity. A 
little Poland could not stand really independent; it would be the 
tool of the strongest neighbour, and probably soon be reabsorbed 
by Russia. A great Poland, with its old excellent frontier of the 
marshes of the Dwina and the Dnieper, can oniy be reconquered 
by the nationalities themselves, who then will not submit to our 
carvings and rulings. But, dropping this preliminary objection, 
—whatever, in other respects the advantages of this particular 
plan,—it is impossible to think without horror and disgust of 
putting the Principalities under Austria; who has always 
hitherto broken every treaty and every pledge with her subjects, 
and who would have stronger motives than ever to repeat the 
same iniquity. The Wallacks of ‘Transylvania and of Wallachia 
are the same in race and in religion, and if the one be free, the 
others cannot be kept in slavery. If Protestantism spread in 
Wallachia, Austria is at least as unable to tolerate it, as was Russia. 
In vain should we exact of Francis Joseph a solemn assent to a 
Wallachian and Moldavian constitution: even if we were ourselves 
the protectors, it would be presently violated. We cannot forget, 
that after our ambassador in Sicily, in 1814, had proclaimed that 
we were protectors of the Sicilian nation and constitution (namely, 
against their Bourbon king and his Austrian queen), yet the 
constitution was instantly overthrown, and our Government found 
it convenient to connive, in spite of protestations in Parliament. 





* Since the above was written, we read that Austria is preparing to enter 
Wallachia, and that our ambassadors have wrung out the Sultan’s consent, 
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Let Englishmen in due time speak against reposing any trust in 
Austrian good faith,—even when guaranteed by England. 

Towards France the strain of the war may have a wholesome 
effect; namely, it is not impossible, that when the Emperor calls 
on the nation to submit to fresh and heavy taxation, he may be 
forced to do it through the medium of a Parliament; and his 
increasing popularity may make such an agency not too unsafe to 
him. ‘The hope certainly dawns upon us, that France may in this 
way recover some portion of her liberties, and the contrast between 
the state of England and of France be lessened: but for the Austrian 
Empire—a heap of heterogeneous nationalities, temporarily held 
together by lawless violence—no such hope can be entertained. 
On the other hand, British statesmen cannot too earnestly consider, 
that there is no safety for Europe against Russia, until the 
frontier peoples are reconciled to their rulers. If this cannot be 
effected by the House of Hapsburg (and it has the good sense to 
refuse the attempt as purely Quixotic),—then, the fall of the 
Hapsburgs is essential to the safety of Europe against Russia. 
By trving to uphold them our Government is prolonging misery 
and struggle. 

The alarm which Lord Clarendon has shown of any voluntary 
and eager spirit of freedom in the peoples, makes his present posi- 
tion a formidable fact to England. After the Sultan's provinces 
had been invaded; after the fleet at Sinope had been destroyed, 
while the English and French fleet remained inactive; the Turkish 
nation assuredly felt it was time to help itself, and to dissuade 
the Sultan from listening to Western counsels, in confidence of 
which they had lost five thousand brave lives. How did this 
affect Lord Clarendon? He betook himself to meditate how the 
spirit of the Turks might be best damped, and the Sultan forced 
to accept such a peace as the allies thought good enough for him, 
not such as the Turkish nation thought honourable. On Decem- 
ber 24th, 1853, Lord Clarendon wrote to Lord Cowley, insisting 
that the allies must obtain a right to dictate peace to the Sultan ; 
and assigned as his reason: “ Her Majesty's Government cannot 
allow the peace of Europe to be dependent on that national spirit 
in Turkey, which is now manifestly beyond the control of the 
Turkish Government.” Probably the Sultan wished to be “con- 
trolled” by his people, otherwise he was at the mercy of the 
ambassadors. Lord Clarendon’s complaint really was, that the 
high spirit of the people gave the Sultan power to resist the am- 
bassadors. Pretending to support the independence of the Sultan, 
the allies deposed two Seraskiers in three or four months,—it 
seems, because they were too warlike, and distrustful of the powers 
whose ambassadors inflicted on them so many severe military dis- 
advanteges. But the Turkish nation may hinder the peace of 
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Europe ! such peace, forsooth, as is enjoyed by Italy, by Croatia, 
by Hungary, by Bohemia, by Poland,—countries on which vast 
foreign armies are encamped. Statesmen who speak thus, con- 
found peace with despotic oppression; which is permanent war, 
all on one side. Such statesmen would never have established the 
liberties of our country; and their counsels, if successful, must 
inevitably prolong the horrors of a struggle, which can only be 
terminated by grinding Europe into Asiatic apathy, or by the 
convulsive overthrow of the present dynastic system. It is not 
the duty of England to call the oppressed* nationalities to freedom: 
the responsibility is far too great: but it is unwise to make 
alliances which would hinder our helping their just cause, if they 
rise ; and it would be far more than unwise to engage the strength 
of our alliance to suppress their insurrection. 

How far the war is ultimately to go, the events themselves must 
decide ; but it is not premature to discuss, what will be to Europe 
the lowest infliction on Russia which can suffice to guarantee us 
against similar evils in future. Of course, none of the Russo- 
Turkish treaties must be restored. The Sultan not only must not 
be forbidden, he must be aided, to build fortresses on his frontier. 
The Dardanelles must be as open as the Sound to the Western 
ships of war. Navigation of the Black Sea and of the Danube 
must be free to all nations, in fact, not in name. Commerce 
with the Caucasians must be established. No protectorate of 
Turkish Christians must be allowed to Russia. But all are 
aware that none of these things can be secured by parchment- 
treaties, and that Russia will feel herself victorious, and be incited 
to new war, if, having fought her battles on ‘Turkish ground, and 
im great measure at the expense of Turkey, she suffers no other loss 
than that of men, which a year or two will repair. To exact 
money of her is not easy, ‘and if the exaction be large, will 
simply be a cruelty on her people; while it can never give any 
permanent guarantee. So long as she possesses a single port on 
the Black Sea, with her territories unimpaired, her vast resources 
will enable her to build larger fleets than the Sultan, at least 
until Turkey is better cultivated and better ordered. War is her 
natural exercise ; and unless the termination of the present crisis 
be disastrous enough to impress the imagination of the people, a 
new war will be entered on with as much alacrity as ever. For 
the security of Turkey, Persia, and British India, it is necessary 
that Georgia be taken from Russia. By her possession of Georgia 








* The parallel of the alliance with Fumes and alliance with Austria, which 
some draw, is not true. France is not an oppressed nationality; she is mis- 
tress of her own fate: no conspiracy from without has overwhelmed her : she 
is not crushed by foreign rule. Austria is not a nation, but a house; and the 
heterogeneous subject nationalities are crushed by foreign armies and foreign 
conspiracy. 
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she threatens Turkey from east and north at once: it also enables 
her to act on the hopes and fears of Persia, and to stimulate the 
Shah at one moment against Turkey, at another against Caubul 
and India. It gives her the possession of the Caspian Sea, and 
thereby the means of stirring up the Tartars, whether against 
Persia, or against India. It moreover animates her ambition to 
subdue the Caucasus, which she fancies to be a natural portion 
of her own dominions. On the contrary, the Caucasus must in 
no part be hers; it must be the barrier against her, and will be 
securely upheld, if Western Europe does but acknowledge its 
independence, and maintain with it a free commerce in arms and 
arts. We are disposed to regard the re-conquest of Georgia as 
the very first point of necessity for solid peace ; but, for the per- 
manent safety of the Caucasus, it appears to be conceded that 
the Crimea must also be forfeited, with its harbour of Sebastopol, 
threatening Asia Minor and Constantinople at once. 

Then, as to the navigation of the Danube, Russia gave to us a 
substantive cause of war in her breach of treaties. In order to 
ruin the agriculture and commerce of Bulgaria and Wallachia, 
she purposely blocked up the Sulina mouth, and erected a 
pretended quarantine to annoy our merchants. Hundreds of 
merchant ships were wrecked with their cargoes by this policy: 
the masts of many, standing out of the water, stll insult the 
cowardice of England, which did not, long previous to this war, 
take strong measures for the safety of her own merchant fleets 
and of her corn trade, It is obviously necessary that all control 
whatsoever over the navigation be forfeited by Russia, and that no 
territory be retained by her which enables her to exercise such 
control. There are excellent moral reasons why the whole of 
Bessarabia (which Russia has arbitrarily cut away from Moldavia) 
should be restored to the Porte; and we believe that, in a 
military point of view, the Dniester is a better frontier than 
the Pruth 
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rantee Finland, Poland, and Bessarabia to the Czar. At the 
same time, any alliance with Austria practically forces us, in case 
of a new insurrection of Hungary, to repeat the injustice we 
committed in 1849, of not recognising her equal belligerent 
rights to those of Austria. Nor can we evade the danger, that if 
Nicolas withdraw beyond the Pruth, (of which there is, while we 
write, every appearance,) our ally should claim an armistice and 
the re-opening of negotiations, to the manifest ruin of the great 
cause in which we are fighting. 
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T is very seldom that posterity does full justice to the great 
minds of former times: the multitude judges from successful 

efforts : from what a man does rather than from what he is: and 
yet it is evident that, unless seated on a throne like Peter the 
Great, or Gustavus Vasa, the advocate of progress has but little 
chance of effecting all that is in his mind; perhaps not even then: 
for in proportion as he is beyond his age is his difficulty in win- 
ning a hearing from the men of his own time. It was from a deep 
insight into human affairs that Plato so positively affirmed, that 
if ever a perfectly good man were to appear on earth, he would be 
maltreated and crucified ; and the experience of every age since has 
confirmed the truth of his observation. If, then, success be held 
the test of merit, we can hardly be surprised that the unprincipled 
conqueror who bas slain his tens of thousands, desolated whole 
districts, and retarded civilization by many centuries, generally 
holden higher place in the world’s estimation then the wroeat and 
ure mind which sought to ameliorate the condition of the world 
ry propagating the truth, but did not effect half that he wished of 
Drerprerel because he lived in evil times, and was too wise for his 
contemporaries, And thas it is that the conqueror takes his plae 
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too, has its share in the scant justice done to the great men who 
have preceded us. We blame them often for not doing more, 
when the wonder is that they did so much; or we animadvert on 
small errors when we ought to have remembered that at such a 
period it was astonishing that they were so small. In short, it 
requires a mind of nearly the same calibre as his of whom we wish 
to write or speak, in order fully to comprehend the position, and 
allow for the difficulties of the man beyond his age ; and to distin- 
guish accurately between him who is great for his time, and there- 
fore successful, and him who belongs to the future, and is therefore 
misunderstood and persecuted. 

Such a man as this last was our first great reformer, Wycliffe ; 
wiser than most of those who succeeded him, inasmuch as he 
appealed to the eternal principles of things, on which all religious 
truth must be founded ; clear-sighted enough to perceive the fatal 
consequences to society of the exorbitant pretensions of his order ; 
and bold and disinterested enough to give utterance to his views, 
though property, character, and even life itself, were put to hasard 
by such « proceeding. From the causes already noticed he failed 
to accomplish his entire purpose, although he gave an impulse to 
the public mind which was felt throughout Europe; and when, at 
a later period, others effected the great work which he had com- 
menced, the fame of the successful, and in many instances, fanatical 
leaders of the reformation of the sixteenth century, eclipsed that 
of the philosophical preacher who appealed to God's works as the 
best interpreters of his will, and taught that “God bindeth not 
men to believe anything which they may not understand”—a 
maxim which, had it been more generally acknowledged by theo- 
logians, would have spared much controversy, and consequent ill- 
will: for men seldom dispute very bitterly on what they thoroughly 
comprehend. But his claim to honoured remembrance does not 
stop short at his talent as a theologian, or his boldness as a re- 
former: he contributed even more than his contemporary Chaucer 
to the formation of the language ; his translation of the Bible, and 
his treatises in the vernacular tongue, may still be read with satis- 
faction as fine specimens of true idiomatic English. Why, when 
less important works have issued from the University press, 
Wycliffe has never found an editor willing to give, and capable of 
giving to the world, a complete collection of his works, many of 
which still linger, in manuseript, in different public libraries, might 
well excite the wonder of a foreigner, who fancies that our richly 
endowed universities and cathedrals are, or should be, the abodes 
of learned industry. Such, however, is the fact: Oxford can boast 
of two great men unsurpassed by any age or country; but the one, 
Roger Bacon, has found no biographer ; the other, John Wycliffe, 
no editor of his works, and we must add, no biographer altogether 
worthy of the most philosophic of reformers. 
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In order fully to comprehend the causes which led to the move- 
ment of which Wycliffe was for a time the centre, we must go back 
to an earlier period, since the causes of events are usually very 
obscurely intimated, and probably very little understood by the 
people of the age when they occur; for the passions of the time 
are like the whirlwinds of the desert, which confound and obscure 
all the perceptions of those who are moving in the cloud of sand. 
It is only in after times that we can look down from the mountain 
and see plainly whence the mischief came. While the popes were 
merely what our older dramatists would have called “ roaring 
blades,” filling Rome with assassinations and violence, and parading 
their mistresses before the eyes of the world, they had little influ- 
ence in Christendom, excepting the negative one of bringing con- 
tempt on the papal digmity; but when the German emperors, 
shocked at the scandal caused by these excesses, interfered to 
check them, men of better character but more ambition took the 
place of these illiterate voluptuaries, and the emperors soon found 
that by their well-meant exertions in the cause of decency andorder, 
they had raised up for themselves dangerous opponents. 

In the meantime, certain Norman adventurers on their return 
from a pilgrimage had landed at Salerno (in 1016), and having 
aided the prince of the country in repulsing the Saracens, their 
valour tempted him to offer pay and service to any who would 
present themselves to him. ‘They had not so far forgotten their 
piratical habits as to be altogether pleasant guests; quarrels arose, 
and the Normans finished by establishing themselves indepen- 
dently in Aversa. Henry III. of Germany had placed a relative of 
his own in the papal chair, by the title of Leo 1X.; and some dis- 
putes having arisen between the Normans of Calabria and the 
pope, the emperor supplied troops, and the pontiff led them to 
chastise their insolence. But the Normans, whatever else they 
might be, were skilled in arms: the pontifical army was defeated, 
and the pope himself was made prisoner ; but the conquerors, with 
singular inconsistency, no sooner had him in their power, than 
they treated him with the utmost respect, only asking that he 
would recall the excommunication which he had fulminated 
against them, and authorize their future conquests by conferring 
onthem all that they were able towin by their arms to be held as fiefs 
to the Holy See. Leo, but too happy to obtain his liberty on such 
easy terms, readily acceded to their request; and the warlike 
Normans of Calabria became the vassals of the Supreme Pontift 
The value of this strange compact was soon felt; for when 
Gregory VII. was besieged in the castle of St. Angelo by the 
forces of the Emperor Henry IV., Robert Guiscard came to the 
aid of his suzerain, defeated the Imperial troops, and carried off 
the pontiff in safety to Calabria, 
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The emperors could not view without anxiety the growing power 
of a potentate in Italy, whose warlike vassals could cope with the 
Imperial arms; and Henry VI. of Germany thought himself for- 
tunate in obtaining the hand of the niece and heiress of the 
Norman king of Sicily, which country had been subjugated by 
the family of Robert Guiscard, and was held by them on the same 
terms as their possessions in Calabria. A German prince was 
placed in possession of Tuscany and Spoleto ; and thus the states 
of the Roman Church were hemmed in on all sides by the Imperial 
power, and all danger of farther conflict with the Sicilian Normans 
avoided. But the pope who succeeded to the tiara at this epoch, 
was not a man likely to bear patiently this curtailment of his 
power ; and when at the death of the emperor soon after the birth 
of his son, the widow placed her child in the guardianship of the 
pontiff, he was not slack in seizing the occasion. Considering 
Sicily as fief of the Holy See, Innocent III. and his successors 
claimed the right of bestowing it on whom they would, and the 
weak Henry III. of England was persuaded to accept it for his 
younger son. The sums required for maintaining troops to assert 
the rights of the English prince against his competitors, formed 
the pretext for enormous exactions on the part of the pontiff, which 
ended by exciting a very general spirit of resistance in the people 
of England. The pope's nuncio was actually warned to depart 
by a deputation from the nobles, who had met under pretence of 
®& tournament, and in no very courteous terms. Matthew Paris 
thus describes the interview between Fulk de Wasin, the repre- 
sentative of the barons, and ‘‘ Master Martin,” the nuncio:— 


“The knight, looking at him with a stern countenance, spoke thus :— 

“* Begone, and leave England.’ 

“ Martin.—Who sends this message to me, or is it your own ? 

“ Fulk.—The whole of the knights met at Dunstable and Luton 
sent me. If you will take wise counsel, your life shall be spared till 
the third day ‘from this time. 

“ And so saying, Fulk retired, after having farther alarmed the nuncio 
by terrible oaths and menaces. 

“Tmmediately Master Martin hastened to the king, trembling and 
out of breath, and telling what had been said to him, enquired if it 
was by royal command, ‘To whom the king replied :— 

‘«This is not by my command, but my barons are hardly to be 
pacified, and complain of me for tolerating your exactions and depre- 
dations, which exceed all bounds. Even I have difficulty in restraining 
their fury, and if they catch you, they will tear you limb from limb.’ 

“To this Master Martin humbly answered :— 

“*T entreat, then, gracious king, that I may have a safe conduct to 
leave the kingdom.’ 

“To whom the king, in a rage, replied :— 

“¢T wish the devil would conduct you to hell.’ 
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“But at the intercession of those about him, he sent one of his 
marshalmen to see him safe as far as the coast.” 

Henry was finally compelled by his people to give up the claim 
to Sicily on behalf of his son, and the popes bestowed what they 
persisted in claiming as a fief, on Charles of Anjou, brother of 
the king of France. In 1265, Charles led a powerful army into 
Italy—conquered both Calabria and Sicily, and'engaged to pay a 
large yearly gratuity to the pope as his suzerain. ‘The Sicilian 
Vespers, in 1282, terminated this arrangement satisfactorily to the 
pontiff: an internecine war followed, during which the papal 
demands on the countries in communion with the Latin Church 
became more and more onerous ; and finally, when the demands 
of the war had emptied the pontifical exchequer, and exhausted 
the usual sources of revenue, Boniface VIII. had recourse to the 
fatal expedient of the sale of indulgences: it filled the treasury, 
but it tore away the religious prestige which had hitherto veiled 
sacerdotal rapacity. ‘The encroachments of the Roman See were 
not submitted to patiently by the English Parliament ; and from 
the year 1279, when the Statute of Mortmain was passed, during 
a long period scarcely a parliament met without taking some step 
to limit this imperium in imperio, which was threatening the inde- 
pendence of every state in which it was acknowledged ; and which 
became especially hateful to the English nation, from the power 
of dispensing with oaths claimed by the pontiff, to which both 
John and Henry IL], had had recourse in order to free themselves 
from the obligations they had contracted towards their people at 
their coronation as well as subsequently. 

The chief complaints made at this time were, “ that the popes 
had usurped the collation to all benefices, great or small, thus 
defrauding the patron of his right; that the benefices, if valuable, 
were disposed of to foreigners, who, by virtue of the pope's dis- 
pensation, drew the revenues without performing any of the 
duties thereto belonging, and that the buildings and churches 
fell to ruin in consequence; that the money was carried out of 
the kingdom, and not only that, but intelligence was conveyed to 
the king's enemies ; and, finally, that the first fruits, procurations, 
and other exactions, enforced by the pope's orders, impoverished 
the clergy, and rendered them unable to contribute duly to the 
royal treasury.” To all these sources of discontent in England, 
a fresh excitement was given by the conduct of the Mendicant 
Friars. About the beginning of the thirteenth century, the two 
so-called saints, Dominic and Francis d’Assisi, had founded the 
two orders which bear their names, and as they were found par- 
ticularly useful in forwarding the views of the papal court, they 
had been particularly favoured, to the detriment of the parochial 
clergy, whose offices they had been encouraged to usurp. As 
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they were bound by their vows to possess no property of their 
own, they subsisted at first mainly on the alms of the pious, but 
very soon their apparent zeal and self-denial won so much favour 
in the eyes of the people, that the gifts bestowed very much 
exceeded their immediate wants. A question then arose, as to 
what was to be done with the superfluity, which ought, according 
to the design of their institution, to have been bestowed in acts 
of charity; but the pope, by a dexterous mode of interpretation, 
decided that, as they could not hold property, whatever was 
bestowed on them became his; and he granting it again to them 
as a loan, to be reclaimed at pleasure, their vows were not 
violated by the enjoyment of the wealth thus lent. Very soon a 
difference of opinion on this head arose, and some among the 
Franciscans, who had tenderer consciences and could not be 
made quite easy by a papal dictum, refused to partake of their 
brethren’s luxurious fare, and wandered over the country in rags 
and poverty, without any settled habitation, everywhere preaching 
against the luxury of the higher clergy, as a thing wholly incom- 
patible with their profession. ‘This had been carried to such an 
extent, as to lead to the condemnation of many of their tenets 
by a synod of bishops; but they had not the less influenced the 
mind of the people, who saw that their charges were just. If 
we add to all this, the disgrace sustained by the papacy by the 
charges brought against the memory of Boniface VIII. by the 
king of France, and the infamous cruelties exercised in the name 
of religion by the Crusaders under Simon de Montfort, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, we shall find abundant 
grounds for the distaste with which the pretensions of the pontiffs 
began to be regarded in England. 

It was in the midst of the distracted period which ended in 
the murder of Edward I1., that in a small village in Yorkshire, 
in the year 1524, a man was born, destined to begin a change in 
the religious feeling of his countrymen, unparalleled since the 
first overthrow of paganism. We need not go into the doubtful 
history of his early life, our concern being rather with his 
maturer years; it appears however probable that he was of gentle 
blood; and we know that he studied at Oxford, first at Queen's 
College, and afterwards as a probationer and then a fellow of 
Merton—a college at that time distinguished for its learning ; 
and though many of its members had wrought for themselves a 
permanent fame, none of these great men were more esteemed by 
their contemporaries, nor with greater reason, than John de 
Wycliffe. “ He was a man,” says Lewis, “of a profound wit, 
and very strong and powerful in disputation, and was by the 
common sort of divines esteemed little less than a God.” It was 
the fashion of those days to give various sobriquets to the 
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favourite doctors of the time, and Wycliffe, for his diligence in 
the exposition of the Scriptures, won for himself the most 
honourable of all his titles, for he became known as the Doctor 
Evangelicus. As he was first brought into prominent notice by 
his public dispute at Oxford with the Mendicant Friars, in which 
several other distinguished members of the university also took 
part, it will be needful to go back somewhat, in order to explain 
how these orders came into collision with the university, and 
thus drew upon themselves the animadversious of the most for- 
midable opponent that ever entered the lists against them. 

All the monastic orders had, in the first instance, bound them- 
selves by their vows to a life of self-denial, piety, and alms- 
giving; but, in course of time, they had undergone the deteriora- 
tion common to all human institutions. The tendency of the 
animal nature to seek its own ease, will always act antagonistically 
against onerous duties, unless counteracted either by a strong 
sense of responsibility before God, or by a less pure motive— 
the love of worldly applause: or, perhaps, as is most usual, by a 
mixture of both, The founders of sects, or of monastic orders 
(for they are but different phases of the same enthusiasm), enter 
upon their career with all the energy of an ardent nature; and 
by their example and conversation, influence others of a like cha- 
racter, and draw them into their own views. Thus the first gene- 
ration 18 in earnest, and wins esteem because it is consistently 
carrying out the views it has adopted; but the next generation 
feels differently. ‘The duties imposed are now systematized, sub- 
divided, and distributed to different functionaries ; each satisfies 
himself if his own part be well performed, and does not go 
beyond it; the consequence is, that very soon these men who 
never look beyond their own small part, neglect even that, for 
they have no longer the large and comprehensive views for the 
welfare of the whole which animated the:first founders, and then 
the work of deterioration goes on rapidly. We have a good 
instance of this in the history of the Abbey of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy. Its founder, Herluin by name, was the most aceom- 
plished cavalier of his time, the ornament of courts, the arbiter 
elegantiarum of the eleventh century ; but wearied with the vices, 
the tyranny, and the coarseness of the nobles among whom he 
moved, he suddenly determined to retire from a world with which 
he was disgusted, and he dedicated the rest of his life to piety. 
With this view he quitted the court, and regardless of the dis- 
suasions of his friends, devoted his fortune to the building of a 
church, at which he laboured with his own hands, employing his 
intervals of rest from manual toil by the severer mental work of 
learning to read; an art of which, like other good knights of his 
age, he was up to that moment wholly ignorant —he was then 
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about forty—and but for his retreat from the world, would have 
remained so, At first, he found only two like-minded men who 
were willing to join him; and these, with his noble mother, who 
shared in her son's earnest devotion, spent their time in patient 
toil, prayer, and works of charity. The purity of life, the 
poverty, the industry, and the unostentatious piety of these 
worthy followers of Christ—for such they were, whatever we 
may think of the plan of life they adopted—won attention to 
the small establishment: it was soon joined by men of similar 
views; then came donations from the wealthy to the self-denying 
community, in the hope of purchasing the prayers of men so 
holy, that they were likely to be heard; it was constituted an 
abbey, and “the lord Herluin” was ite abbot, But Herluin 
died; and by degrees the good simple men who had loved to 
bend their knees to their God in the chureh which they had 
toiled with their own hands to raise in his honour, gave place to 
a different class, and the abbey of Bee took its place among the 
richest and proudest of its class, Such is the tale which, with 
slight alterations, might be told of all the great monasteries, till 
at last they were so incumbered with worldly goods, and the 
worldly cares consequent upon them, that they became in great 
measure inefficient. ‘Their inmates narrowed their minds to the 
small avocations in which their time was spent, and were well 
pleased with themselves if they only avoided gross vice. The 
riches which had been bestowed for charitable purposes, were 
expended in costly buildings, or decorations of the shrine of their 
patron saint; or yet worse, were wasted in sensuality; very 
rarely did any portion of their wealth find its way to the hovels 
of the poor, The letter was obeyed—the stated prayers were 
repeated—but the spirit had evaporated, and a cold formalism 
succeeded to the enthusiasm which had first raised and occupied 
those now splendid halls. 

When, therefore, the so-called heresies which in the preceding 
century had sprung up in the south of France, had so far 
alarmed the pontiffs of the time, as to induce them to authorize 
and countenance, by the presence of a papal legate, the terrible 
crusade which ended in the utter desolation of those fair provinces, 
it was not among the established monastic orders that the head 
of the Roman Church could look for an effective ecclesiastical 
militia; and the new orders, whose vows of poverty left them 
unencumbered with the cares of landed property, were eagerly 
encouraged, as affording a body of men much more available in 
this emergency. The pontiffs, whatever might have been their 
previous life, rarely failed to discover the best road to power, and 
the new friars did honour to their sagacity. So active were they 
in their work, that “the Holy Office” of inquisition into the 
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faith of the people was confided wholly to the Dominicans, who 
to this day have retained this unenviable distinction. 

The people who saw the luxury in which the abbots and monks 
of the established monasteries indulged themselves, and who only 
received a scanty dole of alms at the convent-gate, had ceased to 
respect them; and when the Mendicant orders first appeared, an 
universal enthusiasm in their favour was excited by their apparent 
earnestness, Here, at least, were men who were willing to renounce 
all for the Lord's sake, and, like him, to go about doing good, 
In an incredibly short space of time, the “ preaching friars,” or 
Dominicans, and the Franciscans, or /ratres minorea, as they 
called themselves in affected humility, had well-nigh played the 
part of the cuckoo, and ousted both the secular clergy and the 
regular monks from their nests, ‘The order had searce been in 
existence twenty-four years,” says Matthew Paris, when writing 
the annals of 1243, “ and they had already constructed mansions 
of regal splendour, ‘These are they who, according to the pro- 
phecy of the German, Hildegard, impudently transgress their 
avowed poverty—though it be the basis of their profession—by 
sumptuous and ample edifices, high walls, and the ostentation of 
immense treasures: who watch the dying beds of the noble and 
the wealthy, not without slandering the ordinary pastors, and 
wring from them confessions and secret testaments, magnifying 
themselves and their order above measure, to the detriment of 
all others: hence it is now commonly thought that none can be 
saved whose consciences are not regulated by the counsels of the 
preachers and minors.* ‘They are eager in obtaining privileges 
in regal courts, and among potent lords, where they become coun- 
sellors, and chamberlains, and treasurers, and conduct treaties of 
marriage, and carry on the papal extortions . .. . . contemning 
the authorized orders established by the Holy Fathers St. Bene- 
dict and St. Augustine, with all who follow their rule, and 
setting up their own order above all others.” 

The bitter jealousy which is evident in this wrathful tirade of 
the regular monk of St. Albans, who put the last hand to his 
annals about 1273, increased as the new orders became more 
insolent ; and when they began to interfere in the affairs of the 
university, to endeavour to alter the statutes, and to seduce the 
students to commit acts of insubordination, and to enter their 
convents against the will of their parents and guardians, the 
complaints became loud against their unjustifiable conduct, and 
Richard Fitz Ralph, who had formerly been Chancellor of the 
University, but was at that time Archbishop of Armagh, went so 
far in 1357 as to preach against the Mendicant orders before the 
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pope, ‘The friars, finding themselves thus involved in disputes 
with the other clergy which threatened to have serious conse- 
quences, warmly defended the principles of their order, and one 
of their preachers in London, about 1354, ventured to assert that 
Christ and his apostles were mendicants like themselves. This 
was immediately opposed by Richard Kilmyngton, at that time 
Dean of St. Paul's, and by Fitz Ralph, then in London by chance, 
and for a time the friars were silenced ; but six years after, the 
same assertion was repeated at Oxford, in 1360, and as the Men- 
dicants were already in ill odour in the university, the oppor- 
tunity of proving them in error was eagerly embraced; and 
Wycliffe, and several other learned clerks, were selected publicly to 
answer the friars’ arguments, which they did with great applause. 
Wycliffe’s exertions on this occasion seem to have been viewed 
with much satisfaction by the members of the university ; for we 
find that in the following year he was presented the rectory of 
Fylingham by the Warden and Fellows of Baliol, and shortly 
after, on the decease of the former, he was elected to fill his place. 
It is evident, therefore, that Wycliffe thus far had but expressed 
the general sentiment with regard to the overweening pretensions 
of the friars ; but in seeking arguments to maintain his thesis, he 
necessurily began to look more narrowly into the grounds of many 
of their assertions, and it was not long before his vigorous intel- 
lect saw cause for further doubt, not only with regard to practice, 
but doctrine. The man who begins an attack upon abuses has 
but one safe ground to stand upon : he must appeal to the eternal 
principles of truth and justice, and show that the practices he 
complains of, being at variance with them, can never be made 
lawful by any authority whatever: for where the abuses are 
ancient, authority will never be wanting. Wycliffe saw where the 
strength of his position lay, and was not slack in availing himself 
of it, though he probably hardly guessed at that time how far his 
appeal to reason might lead him. But fresh circumstances soon 
arose which taught him that the friars were not the only enemies 
he would have to contend with in this career. 

About the year 1561, Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
founded Canterbury Hall, in the University of Oxford, for a 
Warden and eleven scholars, of whom the Warden and three 
scholars were to be regular monks of Christ Chureh, Canterbury, 
and the rest secular clerks, reserving however to himaelf the 
yower of altermg this arrangement if he saw fit, Wodehall, the 
Varden firat appointed, very soon made himeelf obnoxioun to 
the university by his troublesome conduct; and in 1865, the 
Archbishop, seeing small chance that monks and secular clergy 
would live together in peace, removed Wodehall and his three 
companions, and replaced them by secular clerks, at the same 
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time appointing Wycliffe Warden in the room of Wodehall, 
giving as a reason for his choice that he was “a person in whose 
fidelity, cireumspection, and industry, he very much confided ;” 
adding, that he had more especially selected him for that 
office “on aecount of the honesty of his life, his laudable con- 
versation, and knowledge of letters.” The monks did not submit 
patiently to this ejection, and Islip dying the following year, they 
appealed against his decision to Langham, his successor; and 
this prelate, having been himself the head of a religious house, 
favoured their cause, and Wycliffe and the three secular clerks 
were in their turn ejected by the decree of the new Archbishop ; 
upon which Wycliffe appealed to Rome against what he alleged 
to be an illegal decision. It has been said by writers in favour 
of the papacy, that the Reformer’s first disgust to the doctrines 
of Rome arose out of this dispute, which, after four years’ delay, 
was decided against him, but the incontrovertible evidence of 
dates will show that his controversy with the friars had begun 
before Canterbury Hall was founded even,—and we shall presently 
see that other circumstances arose before the final decision was 
given, which compromised him so far with the pope as to render 
the adverse decision almost certain. ‘This allegation, therefore, 
must be dismissed as unfounded: the events of the time were 
quite enough to rouse a man of Wycliffe’s habits of thought 
without the aid of private pique. 

The period of which we are now treating was one of unex- 
ampled though barren glory for England. In 1356, the gallant 
‘rince of Wales, with his little army, had defeated the French 
forces at Poictiers, and had brought the king of France a pri- 
soner to London. In 1360 the treaty of Breligny, so deeply 
wounding to France that it never could be put in execution, was 
signed, in order to deliver the king from his captivity, which was 
causing immense evils to his kingdom. But the English, too, 
had felt the usual effects of a long war; large armaments had 
exhausted the treasury, but filled the coffers of those fortunate 
individuals who had known how to profit by the wild time; for 
the services of feudal vassals had been found insufficient’ for 
protracted military operations, and the demand creating the 
supply, a race of mercenary soldiers had sprung up whe, under 
the title of “free companies,” sold their services to the best 
bidder; of, in the absence of pay of this kind, did a little busi- 
news on their own account by plundering or laying under contri- 
bution the district in which they happened to find themnelves at 
the time, So little sernpulous were they, indeed, that on one 
ocoasion the pope himself was visited at Avignon by a band ef 
15,000 men, who extorted from him a large sum, and—what they 
and he must alike have felt to be ridiculous—a full pardon of all 
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their sins, It was not among the leaders of these military banditti 
that dutiful sons of the Church were likely to be found; and when 
they took their place among the nobles of the land, they were of 
course the last men in the world to submit to priestly domination ; 
it was, however, at this period (a.p. 1366), while the nation was 
still flushed with victory, powerful, and dreaded, but somewhat 
out of temper at the heavy cost of its triumphs, that Urban V., 
with a singular want of judgment, resolved on claiming the yearly 
gratuity which John, at his insane resignation of his crown into 
the hands of the papal legate, had promised, It had been very 
irregularly paid, even by John’s immediate successor, and for the 
last thirty years not at all. ‘The pontiff, therefore, claimed the 
arrears ; adding a citation to the king to appear in person before 
him as his suzerain, Edward, with dignified forbearance, at once 
laid the affair before his Parliament, and left it to their decision, 
as being a matter which concerned the nation generally, more 
than himself individually. 


“The prelates, in answer to the communication of the Chancellor 
on the subject, solicited a day for private deliberation, but assembling 
on the morrow, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the represen- 
tatives of the Commons, were unanimous in stating that neither King 
John, nor any other sovereign, had power to subject the realm of 
England to a foreign authority after this manner, without consent of 
Parliament ; that this consent had not been obtained, and that, passing 
over other grounds of exception, the whole transaction on the part of 
the monarch was in violation of the oath which he had taken on 
receiving the crown. By the temporal nobility, and the popular 
representatives, it was further declared, that should the pontiff com- 
mence his threatened process against the King of England, the strength 
and resources of the nation should be placed at the disposal of the 
sovereign for the defence of his crown and dignity.’ * 


The pontiff had the prudence not to press his claim, and it 
might possibly have passed quietly into oblivion without further 
consequences, had not a friar, with more zeal than discretion, 
taken up the question, and challenged Wycliffe, who, as appears 
from his answer, was one of the king's chaplains, to reply to his 
arguments in favour of the papal claims. Thus called upon, 
Wycliffe took up the gauntlet ; and, in a tract which is still extant, 
skilfully answered these arguments, chiefly from the speeches of 
the Peers of Parliament, which he quotes at some length, and 
which are very curious, as affording us an “ unique” report of a 
debate of the House of Peers on an important occasion in the 
fourteenth century. ‘‘ I ask my reverend doctor,” says Wycliffe, 
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after disposing of some preliminary matter in his opponent's book, 
*to refute, if he can, what I have heard has been delivered on 
this subject in a certain council of secular lords.” The first lord, 
who is described as ‘in armis plus strenwus,’ and who, no doubt, 
was one of the veterans who had fought at Crécy, and led many a 
wild companion into action in the intervening time, “is reported 
to have said,” says Wycliffe, “ that the kingdom of England was 
won by the sword of its great men of old, and by the sword was 
defended against invaders ; and if Julius Cesar exacted a tribute, 
when the nation grew stronger it was reasonable that it should 
be refused, according to the principle that nothing exacted by 
violence can be of perpetual obligation. Therefore, I advise that 
the demand of the Roman Curia be refused altogether, unless the 
pope be able to enforce it with a strong hand; the which, if he 
should attempt, it is my part to resist, and defend our national 
rights."—The second lord appears more peaceable in djsposition 
and habits, and is stronger in argument. ‘ No one,” says he, 
“can receive tribute unless he be qualified to have subjects, but 
the pope has no such claim, for he ought to be the follower of 
Christ especially; and as Christ refused all civil dominion, so, 
by a natural consequence, should the pope. For when (Matt. 
viii.) the covetous man, having worldly greatness in his thoughts, 
promised to follow Christ, he replied to what was in his mind, 
saying, ‘ Foxes have holes,’ &c., as if he had said, Do not suppose 
that I shall teach thee to work miraculous cures, in order that thou 
mayest thereby acquire civil power, since neither I nor my dis- 
ciples desire such. Seeing, therefore, that we ought to compel 
the pope to the observation of his own religion, it is clear that 
we are bound to resist him in this purely civil affair."—The third 
lord argued thus. “It seems to me that the reasons given may 
be retorted on the Roman pontiff; for if the pope be the servant 
of the servants of God, it is clear that he cannot receive wages 
from England, unless for the performance of his ministry. If, 
therefore, he neither edifies our country spiritually nor corpo- 
really, but by money and counsel favours our enemies, it appears 
that we ought in prudence to deny the means of so doing. And 
as for the rest, we have sufficiently experienced that neither pope 
nor cardinals afford us either spiritual or bodily aid.’—The 
fourth lord takes up the question upon strictly legal grounds, 
and in the course of his argument we get a glimpse of the then 
state of England in regard to ecclesiastical property. “If,” he 
says, “a third or more of this realm of England is held in mort- 
main, and the pope claims to have the lordship of the whole, in 
sign whereof, when the benefice passes into fresh hands by the 
death of the former incumbent, he claims the first fruits,—then, 
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as there cannot be two lords in chief, it appears that during the 
vacancy of the benefice the pope is the king's tenant, or vice 
versd. But we do not choose that our king should submit him- 
self in this way, since it is clear that he who bestows lands in 
mortmain reserves to himself the lordship in chief, whence it 
follows that the pope is, in fact, the king's vassal ; however, from 
the negligence of past times, the customary homage and service 
may have fallen into desuetude."—He denies, therefore, all claim 
on the part of the pope to any payment from the king. The 
fifth considers the sum in question to have been paid by John for 
the removal of the interdict, which, being a simoniacal contract, 
could not be held binding on the realm; and the two following 
speakers go over the same ground with slight variations. 

But there were two other important points not touched upon 
by these lords, which Wycliffe himself replies to. ‘The friar had 
maintained that “in no case could an ecclesiastic be summoned 


before the secular judge ;” and that “the king would commit a 
mortal sin in taking away any of the temporalities of the Church.” 
On these points Wycliffe joins issue, and argues from the very 
nature of things that in so far as the law of the realm does not 
contradict the moral law, as set forth in Holy Scripture, temporal 
princes may legitimately enforce it on all their subjects, without 
exception. With regard to temporalities, he roundly asserts that 


under certain circumstances of misapplication, or unreasonable 
accumulation, they might be justly, and even meritoriously, taken 
from the Church, however much secured by human laws. These 
were startling doctrines to the maintainers of papal dominion ; 
and though he concludes by professing himself “ a humble and 
obedient son of the Roman Church,” neither he himself nor those 
who read the tract, could fail to see that the points here insisted 
on must necessarily lead to further consequences not likely to be 
by any means acceptable to the Roman pontiff. Wycliffe in this 
treatise had been forced to argue upon the simple ground of 
reason and right: it was one upon which the papal claims could 
not hold their place for an instant; and we may probably trace 
to this ill-advised claim of Urban V., and the yet more imprudent 
challenge of his defender, the first great change in Wycliffe’s 
views. He had hitherto been the adversary of the friars: he had 
now been compelled to weigh the authority of the papal claims, 
and however habit might for a time lead him to profess himself 
an obedient vassal of the pope, he was obliged as a statesman to 
acknowledge that these claims were incompatible with the well- 
being of the State. It was the last time that he professed himself 
a Romanist ; thenceforward he contented himself with claiming 
the title of a Christian. 

The question with regard to the temporalities of the Church 
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had already been mooted among the nobility and gentry :* 
perhaps had also been looked to by the king among “ the ways 
and means” for replenishing the exhausted treasury, and Wyclitfe 
probably was but carrying out the views of his royal master and 
patron in his persevering attacks upon papal rapacity and threats 
of excommunication, Nor can we wonder at this, when the 
luxury, pride, and ambition of the higher clergy, and the vices of 
almost all, are taken into consideration, Chaucer's tales, even 
after making allowance for a considerable sum of satirical 
exaggeration, leave the impression of a laxity of principles and 
manners among the different ecclesiastical functionaries, which 
could hardly fail to bring the sacerdotal order into contempt 
among all those who thought at all seriously; nay, even those 
who practised the same vices had probably a feeling for the de- 
corum of the country, even if they cared little for its religion. 
Much respect could hardly be paid to such persons as he describes 
among the pilgrims to Canterbury ; and yet, the lordly monk who 
loved hunting and good cheer, who “ had many a dainty horse in 
his stalls,” was dressed in the finest stuffs the land afforded, and 
whose face shone as if it were anointed with oil ;—the friar, who 
“was the best beggar in all his house,” and gave absolution so 
easily, if a gratuity were bestowed on the poor friars in sign of 
repentance, who knew the tavern-keepers much better than the 
sick or the poor, sang well, played on the harp, and— 


“Somewhat a for his wantonness 
To make his Englishe sweet upon his tongue ;” 


the Pardoner, who was just come from Rome, with a trunk full of 
relics and indulgences, who sang as he went, “‘ Come hither, love, 
to me,” and carried in his malle 
“a pilwebere, 
Which, as he said, was oure Lady’s veil, 
And ....a gobbet of the sail 
Thatte Saint Peter had when that he went 


Upon the sea, till Jesus Christ him hent (caught), 
+ * * * * * 


And in a glasse he hadde pigges bones,” 
and gained by the exhibition of these relics more in a day than 
the parish priest gained in two months. The sumpnour, or 
officer summoning delinquents before the ecclesiastical courts, 
“that had a fire-red cherubinnes face ;’ who, when he was drunk, 
would speak no language but. Latin, of which he knew but a few 
phrases, and repeated perpetually, ‘‘ Questio quid juris ?”—who 





* Walsingham asserts that he had heard a knight “swear that he would 
have a thousand marks yearly from the monastery of St. Albans,.”—A proof 
that the sequestration of monastic lands had been freely talked of. 
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**. . . would suffer, for a quart of wine, 


A good fellow to have his concubine 
A twelvemonth, and excuse him at the full ;” 


and would teach hin— 


“,.. to have no awe 
Tn such a case of the archdeacon’s clawe, 
For in his purse he should ypunished be ; 
For purse is the archdeacon’s hell, said he ;” 


have all a distinctness and vividness of portraiture, which leave 
little doubt that they were sketched from the life. The force of 
habit must have been strong indeed which could have kept such 
a man as Wycliffe, up to middle life, an obedient son of the Roman 
Church, when the corruption of the system was so complete. 

Meantime, the Parliament continued to complain of the abuses 
of the papal patronage, which had now grown to such an intolerable 
height that the king was induced, in 1373, to send ambassadors 
to Gregory XI., then residing at Avignon, to require of him that 
he would forbear meddling, for the future, with the reservation of 
benefices: but this commission, like others, failed to obtain any 
effectual redress of the grievances complained of. The Commons 
in Parliament, therefore, renewed their request that “ remedy be 
provided against the provisions of the pope, whereby he réaps the 
first fruits of ecclesiastical dignities ; the treasure of the kingdom 
being thereby conveyed away, which they cannot bear.”, The next 
year Edward caused an exact account to be given him of all eccle- 
siastical benefices and dignities throughout his kingdom which 
were held by foreigners, and on finding the enormous amount of 
revenue thus carried out of the country, he determined once more 
to endeavour toapplyaremedy. He appointed fresh ambassadors, 
and this time showed himself thoroughly in earnest by nominating, 
among others, Dr. John Wycliffe. The English embassy went to 
Bruges to meet the pope's nuncio and other dignitaries com- 
missioned to treat “concerning the liberties of the Church of 
England,” and after two years’ discussion, some points were con- 
ceded, as that “the pope should desist from making use of the 
reservation of benefices ;” but notwithstanding this, we find Par- 
liament complaining the very next year, that “ the pope did make 
reservation of dignities elective, contrary to this treaty of his ;” 
and in 1376, the very year in which the treaty was signed, a long 
bill was brought into Parliament against the papal usurpations, 
in which it is complained, inter alia, “‘ that lay patrons, perceiving 
this simony and covetousness of the pope, do thereby learn to sell 
their benefices ;” and, “that there is none so rich a prince in 
Christendom who hath the fourth part of so much treasure as the 
pope hath out of this realm for churches, most sinfully.” 

It is not surprising that this strong language of the English 
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Commons, together with the favour shown to Wycliffe—on whom 
the king, even while he was yet absent at Bruges, had bestowed 
the prebend of Aust, in the collegiate church of Westbury, and 
the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire—should alarm the 
papal court, more especially as Wycliffe, on his return from the 
embassy—which had probably shown him in a clearer light the 
bad faith and corrupt practices of the Church of Rome—no longer 
wore even the mask of respect for its head, but publicly styled 
him “ Antichrist, the proud worldly priest of Rome, and the most 
cursed of clippers and purse-kervers.” In one of his published 
tracts about that time, he also complains that the pope and his 
collectors ‘“ drawen out of our land poor men’s lifelode (livelihood), 
and many thousand marks by the year of the king’s money for 
sacraments and spiritual things—that is cursed heresy of simony— 
and maketh all Christendom assent and maintain this heresy. 
And certes though our realm had an huge hill of gold, and none 
other man took thereof but only this proud worldly priest's col- 
lector, by process of time this hill must be spended ; for he taketh 
ever money out of our land, and sendeth nought again L:: God’s 
curse for his simony,” &c.; and a little further on he adds— 


“ These worldly clerks wolen never cease till they have fully destroyed 
kings and lords, and their regalie and power. For they crien fast, 
and writen in their laws that the king hath no jurisdiction nor power 
of their persons, nor goods of holy church. And when the king and 
secular lords perceiven well that clerks wasten their ancestor’s alms in 
pomp and pride, gluttony and other vanities, and they wodden take 
again the superfluity of temporal goods, and help the land and them- 
selves and their tenants, these worldly clerks crien fastly that they 
ben cursed for entermetting of holy church goods, (as if secular lords 
and the commons were no part of holy church); and that in each 
parish church a common thief and manslayer shall be received forty 
days at the least, and to maintain this reset and nourishment of 
thieves, our worthy clerks wolen cost and travaile, and live and die.” 


Both the tone and matter of these animadversions struck so 
directly at the root of ecclesiastical power, that they could not be 
past over; especially if, as might be suspected, they were the 
feelers thrown out by the executive Government with a view of 
preparing the people for ulterior proceedings: and nineteen articles 
were extracted from Dr. Wycliffe’s discourses and writings, and 
forwarded to Rome by his adversaries, for the pope's decision on 
their heretical tendency. These, however, related merely to the 
temporal sway exercised by the clergy, and their attempt to main- 
tain it by spiritual censures and anathemata; which, he argued, 
could be of no force unless they were in accordance with the law 
of Christ. Thus far therefore Wycliffe had not impugned the 
religious faith of Rome, but had merely, as a good subject and 
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sturdy Englishman, defended the rights of the crown and nation 
against foreign encroachment: and if he had been left quietly to 
perform the duties of his country parish, he might very probably 
have found so much occupation there, as might have turned his 
mind away from controversy to the more practical business of his 
cure.* 

This, however, was not to be Wycliffe’s fate. The pope had no 
sooner received the articles of accusation preferred against him, 
than he despatched bulls (bearing date May 22, 1877) to Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtenay, Bishop of London, 
empowering them “to apprehend and lodge in gaol the said John 
Wyelifle ; and to the King and University of Oxford, requiring 
them to aid the two prelates in seizing the accused person, But 





* If the following beautiful picture of a parish priest, drawn by his fellow- 
collegian and contemporary, Geoffrey Chaucer, be indeed, as has been surmised, 
sketched from the rector of Lutterworth in his later days, we may guess how 
his time would have been employed. 

* Riche he was of holy thought and work ; 

He was also a learned man, a clerk 

That Christe’s gospel trewely would preche, 

His parishers devoutly would he teche ; 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversity full patient. 

* * * * 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thunder, 
In sickness and in mischief to visite 
The ferrest in his parish mache and lite 
Upon his feet, af itt his hand a staf; 
This noble example to his shepe he yaf, 
That fleet he wrought, and afterwards he taught, 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, 
* ao + * ~~ 


He selle not his benefice to hive, 

And lefte his shepe aceombred in the mire, 
And runne unto London unto Saint Poule’s, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhood to be withhold, 

But dwelt at home, and kepte well his fold; 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie ; 
He was a shepherd and no mercenarie : 

And though he holie were and vertuous, 
He was to sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discrete and benigne, 

To drawen folk to heaven with fairenesse, 
By good ensample was his besinesse. 

* * * a 


He waited for no pompe ne reverence. 
* - + + 


But Criste’s love and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 
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ere these bulls arrived in England, Edward IIT. had expired, and 
his young grandson, Richard II., had ascended the throne.* The 
guardianship of the boy monarch was confided to a council of 
administration, of which the Duke of Lancaster was a principal 
member. This prince had long been the friend and patron of 
Wycliffe, and as it was evident that the accusations preferred were 
drawn from his writings in favour of the royal prerogative and the 
right of the nation, the prince took up his cause warmly. The 
University of Oxford too, which was justly proud of its able 
defender against the papal encroachments, received the nuncio 
who bore the pope's bull, very coldly, and took no measures for 
Wycliffe’s arrest ; so that, finally, the bishops were obliged to 
content themselves with citing him to appear before them in St. 
Paul's Church, in the beginning of the following year, to answer 
the articles of accusation preferred against him. 

When the day arrived in which it was known that a man so 
famous was to appear in the city, the throng of citizens anxious 
to obtain a sight of him was immense, both outside and within 
the church. The bishops had already taken their places, and 
Wycliffe was called, when a great stir was perceived amid the 
crowd, and the well-known badges of the pursuivants of the Lord 
Perey, Earl Marshal of England, were seen somewhat roughly 
employed in clearing the way, encouraged by their lord to make a 





* There is a good deal of confusion of chronology in the chroniclers of this 
period; and Dr Vaughan has inereased it by inistaking the dates of the docu: 
ments which alone enable us to correct it, We did not suppose that any man 
who could rend Latin would be ignorant of the Homan oalindas but we ean 

ive no other explanation of his strange blunder The date of the jrajoal 
Fatt,” says he, “waa, as we have sald, in June, 1977," (ai, Kal, dunli, de, 
22 May,) “ while the date of this last letter” (the eitation to Wyeliffe to Appear 
and anawer the eharges) is as late as the loth of the following January” 
(xv. Kal, danuaril, 1877, de, 18 December), It is clear, from the tenor of 
these documents, that these articles of accusation were the first that had 
reached the pope’s ears, for he complains of the want of zeal in the university, 
which had left him uninformed of the weeds which were springing up in the 
church ; and the letter of the two prelates delegated to take cognizance of the 
affair, addressed to the University of Oxford, quotes the clause of the papal 
bull by which they were appointed to that office. In this letter Wycliffe is 
cited to appear before them in St. Paul’s church, London, “ tricesimo die 
juridice post citationem sibi factam.” His first appearance before the bishops 
must therefore have been in the beginning of 1378; and as no mention is met 
of any other appearance in Saint Paul’s church than that in which he was 
accompanied by the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl Marshal, Walsingham 
must be mistaken in placing this circumstance in the beginning of 1377, during 
the latter part of Edward’s reign. It is no more than probable that, as the 
first attempt to inflict ecclesiastical censure on Wycliffe had failed in conse- 
quence of the high protection he had received, the next would be more private; 
and accordingly we find him summoned to the archbishop’s private chapel in 
the following April. 
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commodious passage for John Duke of Lancaster, King of 
Castile and Leon, so his titles ran, who advances side by side with 
the quondam ambassador of his father, followed by a numerous 
retinue; and thus, in almost regal state, the bold defender of the 
royal prerogative against a power which few in that age dared to 
oppose, came forward to meet the accusation, It was evident, 
from the manner in which he was accompanied, that the prince 
and nobility of England considered him as their champion, and 
made common cause with him. Sudbury was silent; but Cour- 
tenay, who was of noble and almost regal blood, confronted the 
Earl Marshal with equal pride, and the following fierce colloquy 
ensued :— 

“ Bishop Courtenay. Lord Percy, if I had known what masteries 
you would have kept in the church, I would have stopped you out 
from coming hither. 

“ Duke of Lancaster. He shall keep such masteries, though you 
say nay. 

“ Lord Percy. Wycliffe, sit down; for you have many things to 
answer to, and you need to repose yourself on a soft seat. 

“ Bishop Courtenay. It is unreasonable that one cited before his 
Ordinary should sit down during his answer. He must and shall 
stand! 

“ Duke of Lancaster. Lord Percy’s motion for Wycliffe is but 
reasonable. And as for you, my lord bishop, who are grown so proud 
and arrogant, I will bring down the pride, not of you alone, but of all 
the prelacy in England. 

“ Bishop Courtenay. Do your worst, sir. 

“ Duke of Lancaster. Thou bearest thyself so brag upon thy 
parents, which shall not be able to keep thee: they shall have enough 
to do to help themselves. 

“ Bishop Courtenay. My confidence is not in my parents, nor in 
any man else, but only in God, in whom I trust, by whose assistance 
I will be bold to speak the truth. 

“ Duke of Lancaster. Before I will take those words at his hands, 
I will pluck the bishop by the hair out of the church. 

“This last expression, as the words indicate, was not addressed to 
the bishop. It was said in an undertone to Lord Percy, but sufficiently 
loud to be heard by the people near, who, for the most part, took side 
with the bishop; and such was the scene of excitement and confusion 
that followed, that the meeting dissolved, and Wycliffe, who had been 
a silent witness to this pretty quarrel, retired under the protection of 
his powerful friends.”’* 

Not long after this, as it would appear, Wycliffe was again 
cited before the two bishops, but this time the examination seems 
to have been conducted in private, in the archbishop’s own chapel 
at Lambeth—at least itwas intended so to be. On this occasion, he 





* Vaughan’s “ Monograph,” p. 185. 
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delivered in an answer in writing to the several charges, article by 
article; prefixing the whole by a declaration that it is his hearty 
‘purpose to be a sincere Christian,” and as long as he lives “‘ to 
profess and defend the law of Christ;” and “if,” he adds, “‘ through 
ignorance, or any other cause, I shall fail herein, I ask pardon of 
God, and do now from henceforth revoke and retract it, humbly 
submitting myself to the correction of holy mother church; and 
as for the opinion of children and weak people concerning the 
faith which I have taught in the schools and elsewhere .. . 
that Christians may not be scandalized on my account, I am willing 
to put down my sense in writing . . . and if it can be proved that 
the conclusions are contrary to the faith, I am willing to retract 
them.” He then goes through the whole, justifying every article 
by arguments drawn from Scripture and reason, and concludes by 
urging that as the Pope is capable of sin like other men, so, “ if 
the College of Cardinals be remiss in correcting him for the 
necessary welfare of the Church, it is evident that the rest of the 
Church, which it may chance may chiefly be made up of the 
laity, may medicinally reprove him, and implead him, and reduce 
him to a better life ;"—and in order that no misrepresentation 
might go abroad with regard to his opinions, he drew up another 
paper to the same purport, which he subsequently laid before 
Parliament. 

The Londoners had shown so much jealousy of any interference 
with their privileges on the part of the nobility, that, probably, 
the Duke of Lancaster thought it would not be prudent again to 
appear in person; but Wycliffe was not the less effectually 
defended. The citizens of London, in whose favour the reformer 
stood high—many of them forced their way into the chapel, and 
were followed by the populace uttering threats if any harm were 
done to him. In the midst of this confusion, Sir Lewis Clifford 
made his appearance with a message from the king's mother, for- 
bidding them to proceed to any definitive sentence; ‘‘ at which,” 
says Walsingham, “ their speech became soft as oil, to the public 
loss of their own dignity.” The death of Pope Gregory XI. 
prevented the resumption of these proceedings, but the anxiety and 
fatigue which Wycliffe had gone through seriously affected his 
health, and he was taken so ill the beginning of the following 
year that he was not expected to recover. 


“Wycliffe was at Oxford when this sickness arrested him, and con- 
fined him to his bed. Four doctors, representing the four orders of 
friars, were deputed to wait on their dying enemy, with the same 
number of senators of the city, and aldermen of the ward. When they 
entered the apartment of the sick man, his head was reclining on his 
pillow. Some expressions of sympathy were dropped, and something 
was said about hope that he might recover; but it was presently inti- 
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mated that at such a season it was to be presumed that he could not 
but be alive to the many wrongs that the whole Mendicant brotherhood 
had experienced at his hands, and as it was now probable that death 
was about to put an end to his course, it was only charitable to conclude 
that he would be willing to confess himself penitent, and that with a 
due Christian humility he would be prepared to revoke whatever he 
had said to the injury of the fraternities so eminent in learning, 
sanctity, and usefulness. Wycliffe remained motionless and silent 
until this address was concluded. He then beckoned to his servant to 
raise him in his bed. This done, he fixed his eyes on the doctors and 
aldermen, and with all his remaining strength, exclaimed—‘I shall 
not die, but live, and again declare the evil deeds of the friars!’ The 
divines and the civilians having looked strangely at each other, 
retreated, as we can imagine, in no little disappointment and dismay. 
Such in substance is the story which tradition has handed down to us. 
The words which sufficed to confound and repel so much learning, and 
so much civic dignity, were not words to be soon forgotten in the talk 
and memories of Oxford.’’* 


We have now followed Wycliffe through two stages of his 
eventful life: in the first he was engaged in defending the privi- 
leges of the university; in the second, those of the nation against 
encroachments: we shall now have to view him in a new light. 
Hitherto he had opposed and unmasked the usurpations of the 
ecclesiastical body, had shown their dangerous consequences, 
and argued against the system upon the broad ground that the 
secular government being constituted for the maintenance of 
social order, its power must be exercised equally over all classes, 
and that neither Scripture nor reason would countenance a power 
in the State whose acts could stultify those of the secular ruler. 
In supporting these propositions, his attention was necessarily 
drawn to the foundation of the pretensions made on the part of 
the Roman church, as well as those of the sacerdotal order in 
general; and here, perhaps to his surprise, he found that he had 
to deal, not only with usurpations of power, but with corruptions 
of the faith. Up to the time when the nineteen articles of accu- 
sation above mentioned were drawn from his works, we may 
presume that he had not publicly impugned any of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Roman system; but the work which about this 
time he accomplished—that of translating the Scriptures into 
the vernacular tongue—could hardly fail to have caused him many 
misgivings on these subjects, even before he publicly broached 
them among his pupils. 

Great was the consternation among the clergy, when this under- 
taking was brought to a successful conclusion. 

“Christ,” says Knyghton, “committed the gospel to the clergy and 
doctors of the church, that they might minister it to the laity, and 





* Vaughan, p. 225. 
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weaker persons, according to the exigency of the times, and persons’ 
wants; but this Master John Wycliffe translated it out of Latin into 
English, and by that means laid it more open to the laity, and to 
women who could read, than it used to be to the most learned of the 
clergy.” So dangerous was this deemed, that “ about ten years after, 
a bill was brought into the House of Lords, to forbid the reading of 
this translation of the Bible in English: but the Duke of Lancaster 
stood up and said, that ‘ the people of England would not be the dregs 
of all men; seeing all nations beside them, had the law of God in their 
own tongue.’ ”’* 


The Mendicant Friars had broached the doctrine, that the 
appearance of the elements of the Eucharist were merely “accident 
without substance,” and his disputes with these fraternities having 
led him to examine and endeavour to refute this strange assertion, 
he soon found himself obliged to acknowledge not only that the 
appearance of bread was a substantially true appearance, but that 
the substance remained the same after consecration. How soon 
he began to teach this openly is not clear; but if, as Dr. Vaughan 
conjectures, the great work which he published some little time 
after formed the substance of his lectures to his pupils at Oxford, 
we may conclude that it was not much later than this year, 
or 1380 at farthest. 

In this work, which from its form has been called Trialogus, 
he goes through the whole course of academical study, beginning 
like Anselm in his “* Monologion,” with the metaphysical argument 
for the existence of a Deity, which occupies the first book. In 
the second, he treats of the sciences then known: in the third, he 
takes up what may be termed moral philosophy, and asserts the 
great maxim that virtue or vice lies more in the motive than the 
act; be denies that there is any special merit in fasting, unless 
the moderate practice of it be found conducive to virtue: considers 
that men, if they strive to do right, are better since the fall than 
before, because more tried, and therefore stronger in virtue: 
thinks that as man’s sin was committed out of ignorance, it was 
fit and needful that the wisdom (logos) of God should instruct 
and correct him: denies that any man is liable to punishment for 
original sin, unless he himself has been criminal, and repudiates 
the mediation of Saints, seeing that we have already One who 
stands between God and man (illam personam mediam), “ the 
man Christ Jesus:” and then passing on in the next book to the 
signs of the sacraments appointed by him, he boldly grapples 
with the great doctrine of the medieval Roman church: 7.e. 
transubstantiation. He decides that though the eucharistic ele- 
ments acquire a new value after consecration, by being then made 
the spiritual representation of Christ himself, the bread and wine 





* Lewis’s “ Life of Wiclif,” p. 84. 
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remain corporeally the same after consecration as before: as 
& man may receive an accession of dignity by being made a prelate, 
but remains a man notwithstanding. He combats the opinion 
that infants cannot be saved without the outward washing of 
baptism, since Christ is able to confer on them the spiritual baptism 
of salvation, and thinks that such writers have been too ready to 
talk of things which they did not understand ; “ but this I know,” 
he adds, “ that whatsoever God does will be both just and merci- 
ful.” He then goes through the chief of the other practices and 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, blames the giving indulgences 
as blasphemy; condemns the captious dissolution of marriages, 
and repeats his former accusations against the friars. 

Meantime, the discontents among the people were assuming 
a serious character. Serfdom was beginning to be out of keeping 
with the age, and was rendered more odious by contrast. The 
law of William I., by which a residence of twelve months in a 
town or castle made a freeman, had greatly increased that class ; 
and when the pestilence which swept over Europe in 1347 and 
many subsequent years, had thinned the population, so much as 
to render the wages of labour exorbitant, the serf could not 
view without disgust his unpaid toil for his lord. Among these 
already discontented rustics the Mendicant Friars had preached 
assiduously against the luxury of the higher clergy, im which 
they were seconded upon different motives by the preachers of 
the reformed faith, who were becoming numerous; and the 
Christicz doctrine of equality before God, which the unfolding 
the Scriptares to the people had disclosed, helped forward « 
discontent founded on the unjust inequality under which they 
suffered. ‘The people of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Bedford,” 
says Froissart, “began to stir, because they were kept in great 
bondage; and in the beginning of the world, they said, there 
were no bondsmen.* They were men formed in the similitude 
of their lords; and if they laboured for them, they would be paid 
like other men.” One John Ball, a priest of Kent, is said to 
have excited these discontents yet farther by his preaching— 
more probably his true offence was the preaching against Romish 
corruptions, for he was imprisoned by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Notwithstanding all this, however, though the storm 
grumbled from far, it would probably never have come to an open 
outbreak, but for other circumstances which brought things to a 
crisis. ‘lhe expenses of the renewed war with France required 
increased taxation; and the rough and ready mode of raising 








* Walsingham has preserved the following distich, then current among the 
people— 


** When Adam delfe and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman f’ 
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money in those days, when more complicated systems had not 
been invented, was a poll-tax. This was at first paid without 
much complaint; but when, on finding it less productive than 
was expected, the royal collectors were authorized to take more 
stringent measures, the distant thunder at once grew to a fearful 
storm. ‘The daughter of a bricklayer in Kent was treated with 
indecency by the tax-gatherer, on the pretence of ascertaining if 
she was of taxable age: the father was called from his work by 
the cries of his wife; with one blow of the tool he had in his 
hand at the time, he avenged his insulted hearth, and laid the 
man dead at his feet. The neighbours flocked round. Many 
like insults had been offered, and the money paid to avoid them 
in future; and whilst the homicide stood yet irresolute and 
confounded, they urged him to put himself at their head and lead 
them to avenge such intolerable wrong. He knew his fate, if he 
did not: it was not wonderful that he accepted their charge. 
Similar outrages in Essex produced a like effect, and very soon 
on both sides of London a formidable insurrection was organized. 

The Kentish force under Wat the Tiler, soon reached London: 
some of the king's counsellors had advised that he should meet, 
and pacify the people by gentle means; but Sudbury, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at that time chancellor of the kingdom, 
and Robert de Hales, grand master of the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and lord treasurer, dissuaded him from treating 
with such “shoeless ribalds.” This unwise phrase cost Sudbury 
his life: for when the Kentish force approached the town, the 
populace of London, who sympathized with them, prevented the 
mayor from shutting the gates, and they were received with open 
arms.* Houses and cellars were thrown open to them, and the 
usual disastrous consequences of free access to intoxicating 
liquors ensued. While the king was conferring with a part of 
the forces and their leader, at Mile End, and had agreed with 
them upon a charter declaring every man in England free and 
discharged from all servitude and villanage, the now drunken 
rabble in another part had taken possession of the ‘Tower, and 
had seized those whom they termed the king's evil counsellors, 
whom they summarily executed: among these were Sudbury, the 
archbishop, and Leg, the commissioner of taxes. The news of 
these excesses changed the whole face of affairs: Wat the Tiler, 
as is well known, was slain by Walworth, the mayor of London, 
and the people dispersed by the promptitude and presence of 
mind of the young monarch: the charters granted were resumed 
as having been forfeited by unlawful deeds of murder and violence; 





* At their first entrance into London they paid for all they had, and repressed 
all attempts to plunder. It was not till separated from their ieader that they 
perpetrated acts of violence, 
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and a commission was issued for trying and executing the rebels. 
Parliament met soon after, and the king, in the speech from the 
throne, noticed the charters he had given and recalled, professing 
his readiness to confirm them if the Lords and Commons saw fit. 
This, however, was prevented by the stern protest of the great 
landholders, who thought the loss of serf labour too great a 
sacrifice, and no one was found to raise his voice in behalf of the 
rights of human nature; although by pleading for an act of 
grace to the rebels, the Parliament acknowledged plainly that 
they thought there was cause for the outbreak. 

The blame of the insurrection was adroitly shifted from the 
insolent tax-gatherers to the preachers of the new doctrine; men 
easily persuade themselves that any social arrangement which 
they find to be personally advantageous, is in the immutable 
order of Providence, and it is by no means impossible, that the 
prelates and clergy of that time might seriously think that the 
Scriptures, in the hands of ignorant men, would be misunderstood, 
and consequently do harm; they might think so, but what they 
felt, whether they confessed it to their own hearts or not, was, that 
the new doctrines which the preachers of Wycliffe's school were 
spreading among the people, would be fatal to both power and 
profit; and who contemplates the loss of station and revenue 
with satisfaction? ‘The king and nobility, having been alarmed 
by the proceedings of the rebels, were now less disposed to protect 
Wycliffe, whose opinions were represented to be dangerous to 
good order; though the confession of Jack Straw, the Essex 
leader, that it was their intention, had they succeeded, to have 
destroyed all the clergy with the exception only of the Mendicant 
Friars, would lead to the conclusion that these last, and not 
Wycliffe’s friends, had been the inciters of the outbreak. The 
Duke of Lancaster, too, who was known to be the friend and pro- 
tector of the reformer, was followed with such decided hostility 
by the rebels, that he was obliged to take refuge in Scotland. 
If, therefore, there was any underhand agency at work, it seems 
more probable that the heads of the Mendicants were the movers, 
than that the new preachers should urge the people to outrage a 
powerful friend. 

Sudbury having been murdered by the rebels, Courtenay, 
bishop of London, succeeded him, and being already the per- 
sonal enemy of Wycliffe, was not slow in taking measures to 
suppress his doctrine. In 1382, he called a synod, in which 
various propositions, extracted from his works, were condemned 
as heretical ; three of the leaders of the sect were also summoned 
to appear and answer for their conduct, and letters were expe- 
dited to all the bishops, requiring them to avoid licensing im- 
proper preachers. A royal proclamation, too, was obtained, 
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ordering the arrest of such preachers by the sheriffs; the pre- 
amble is graphic, and will give some notion of the state of the 
country at this time. 


“ Forasmuch as it is openly known that there are divers evil persons 
within the realm, going from county to county, and from town to 
town, in certain habits, under dissimulation of great lowliness, and 
without the licence of the ordinary of the place, or other sufficient 
authority, preaching daily, not only in churches and churchyards, but 
also in markets, faurs, and other open places, where a great congrega- 
tion is, divers sermons, containing heresies,” &c. 


This document was formally enrolled, although it had not 
received the consent of the Commons ; whereupon they petitioned 
the king in strong language for its repeal, since, say they, ‘it 
never was our meaning to bind ourselves or our successors to the 
prelates ;’—and the gentry, so far from aiding to arrest these 
irregular preachers, are said by Knyghton, frequently to have 
stood round the teacher, armed, so as to keep order, and prevent 
interference. Wyclitle himself had at this time retired to his 
living of Lutterworth, having been forbidden any longer to 
lecture at Oxford. But this did not satisfy Courtenay, and he 
obtained a writ from the king, specially addressed to the uni- 
versity, empowering a rigorous search for all persons suspected 
of holding the condemned opinions. ‘This, as a breach of their 
privileges, the Oxford functionaries resisted. On Corpus Christi 
day, the chancellor permitted Reppingdon, one of the censured 
doctors, to preach ;—attended with a band of a hundred armed 
men to hear a sermon, in which all Wycliffe’s doctrines were 
insisted on, and publicly thanked him for his discourse. A con- 
vocation of prelates, however, was shortly after held at Oxford, 
before whom Reppingdon was made to recant his opinions; but 
Wycliffe, who was also summoned, put in papers, both in Latin 
and English, which we still have, and which show, though it 
pleased the prelates there assembled to consider it a recantation, 
that the defence he put in was merely a repudiation of some doc- 
trines which had been falsely imputed to him. On all material 
points he justified what he had taught. This was the last time 
that Wycliffe left Lutterworth. His gradually declining health 
was respected by his enemies even; and when summoned before 
the pope, his letter of excuse was received as sufficient. He lin- 
gered for two years longer, and died in peace at Lutterworth the 
last day of December, 1384. But his writings still spoke, though 
the brain that had dictated, and the hand that had written, were 
mouldering in the grave; and his Trialogues being carried back 
to Bohemia by some of the queen's attendants, became the parent 
of the great reform movement in that country. In England, 
too, notwithstanding some attempts to intimidate the leaders, the 
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new opinions continued to gain ground. So bold, indeed, had 
the Wycliffites become, that the prelates and clergy, seriously 
alarmed, sent for the king back from Ireland, in 1395, to prevent 
the parliament and people from proceeding to further measures 
of reform. 

The facts which we have here briefly given, leave little doubt 
that had the life of Edward III. been prolonged, or had the 
Prince of Wales outlived his father, the reform of the English 
Church would have been accomplished in the fourteenth instead 
of the sixteenth century; and accomplished more wisely; for 
Wycliffe's views were those of a profound politician and a philo- 
sophic theologian. Diis aliter viswum: and now, Wycliffe’s 
liberal views sound strange to many of our modern divines. 
Richard's minority at first, and his lightmindedness afterwards, 
disqualified him for carrying out a plan which required a vigorous 
government, in good accord with the houses of Parliament. 
Political discontents arose out of his profuseness and favouritism ; 
and the clerical party, which probably did not find him so ready 
to second those views as they wished, seems to have encouraged 
the conspiracy which finally hurled him from the throne. Arundel, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, was banished, and his temporalities 
sequestrated, on the plea that he had so conspired with the Duke 
of Gloucester: he was recalled only.to do the same thing more 
effectually a few years later. Monkish historians are not likely 
to give us the secret springs of action; and therefore we can only 
guess what was the compact between the usurper who mounted 
the throne and the archbishop who preached to the people to 
justify the deed: but the law De Hereticos Comburendo which 
was enacted in the Ist Henry IV., may lead to a suspicion that 
a slavish compliance with sacerdotal intolerance was made the 
condition upon which the usurpation was to be supported. The 
princes of the house of Lancaster, conscious of the flaw in their 
title to the crown, no longer resisted the wishes of the powerful 
and wealthy ecclesiastical body, and the unholy compact ended 
in the wars of the Roses, which desolated England; but amidst 
whose fierce conflicts that middle class arose, which has been the 
firmest support of English liberty. 

Our space will not allow us to pursue the subject further; but 
we cannot conclude without expressing our regret that no author 
has as yet done full justice to it. A perspicuous and impartial 
history of Wycliffe and his Times is still a desideratum in 
English literature: for though Dr. Vaughan writes lovingly of 
his hero, truth obliges us to say that his narrative is often con- 
fused, and that he has not fully grasped his subject. We are 
but just beginning to learn that actions are but the indications of 
ideas, and that every fact will have its origin in years of seething 
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thought. The biographer or the historian, therefore, who merely 
gives facts, has done little towards enlightening the world; and 
it is to be hoped that the time is passing away when the mere 
transcription of ancient records will be thought a good and suffi- 
cient history either of a nation or a man. The writer who would 
fairly grapple with an historical subject must throw himself into 
the times he treats of ;—must endeavour to reproduce the very 
spirit of the age,—its prejudices,—its passions ;—with the glance 
of a philosopher he must judge what was the character of these, 
from that of the new truth which, when introduced among them, 
acted like an acid upon an alkali, creating an immense ferment 
in the first instance, and leaving all the ingredients changed, it 
is true, into a safer and more useful form, but changed,—the raw 
truth no less than the prejudice : for though it is still there, it has 
been neutralized by a union with a part of its chemical opposites, 
and is more palatable, but less searching. ‘To detect the manner 
and causes of such changes, requires the work of no ordinary 
mind ; and, we must repeat it, that mind has not addressed itself 
to the task in this instance. The English Reformation has not 
yet had its Niebahr. 


nt ee ee 


Art. VII.—Comre’s Positive Puimosopny. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely translated 
and condensed by Harriet Martineau. In Two Volumes. 
London: J. Chapman. 1853. 


HE seventh of the lectures which the Professor of Modern 
History has delivered before the University of Cambridge, and 
dedicated to the Historian of the Inductive Sciences, is devoted 
to the consideration of the anti-feudal influence of the Albigen- 
sian Crusades. His eloquent descriptions adorn a tale; his 
appended philosophy points a moral. Let us see what they are. 
That the church of the Albigenses was drowned in blood, that 
heresy was swept from the soil of France, that indiscriminate 
slaughters surpassed belief, that three-fourths of the landed pro- 
prietors were despoiled of their fiefs and castles, that no family 
could be found which the brutality of De Montfort’'s soldiers 
had not outraged, and that all this was but the ordinary effects of 
evil passions inflamed by bigotry and satiated by the opportunities 
of war, is what we learn from the narrative. We shudder at the 
general sketch, and revolt from the details ; our best relief being, 
that history is fallible, and that crime has been exaggerated. 
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“ Let some future Niebuhr reduce this to a myth and an unreality, 
and his scepticism shall be a matter of gratitude. Let one 
untruth the more be charged to the account of the Great Liar, 
and our own possible criminality, of which the actual guilt of 
others is a measure, shows itself less appalling.” This, or the 
like of this, is the tacit wish of all who read such histories as 
that of De Montfort and his followers. 

But this may not and must not be. That there was carnage 
and criminality is what we find in the special evidence of the 
case, and that carnage and criminality were just what we ought 
to expect is the teaching of innumerable examples, old and new, 
remembered and neglected. The blackest facts are as credible 
as the whitest, and we take both as we find them. They teach 
us the natural deformity of evil passions, and the extent to which 
such deformity may be heightened by fanaticism. 

All this the historian points out as a matter of course; and he 
points it out in language on a level with the fearful magnitude of 
the subject. But this is only the moiety of his moral. The 
better half stands over. The real motto is, that All is for the 
best. It is all for the best that atrocities should be perpetrated, 
that calamities should be inflicted, that human life should be 
wasted, and that civilizations should be obliterated—all for the 
best. 

The ways of God towards man are justified by the connexion 
that subsists between the offences of those who suffer, and the 
violence of those who oppress. If it were not so, Providence 
would cease to be retributive. The Albigenses were a very wicked 
people. They dunced and sung; there was a good deal of 
laxity in their music, and a dash of the Bayadere in their dances. 
Then they read but little Latin; and the Latin was the only 
tongue in which you could read the Bible. This was a great loss. 
They had no David for a guide ; no Joshua for a general. Meum 
and tuum they did not confound, because in the neuter gender 
(and the masculine also) they were indifferently honest. But the 
mee and tue passed from hand to hand. The domestic mono- 
polies were at discount. Every man loved everybody else's wife ; 
and the music and song facilitated the interchanges. 

So an army of avengers was raised against them ; not that they, 
in their turn, were either model men or model women by any 
means. They were, probably, as bad as the others; saving and 
excepting the music, songs, and dances, which had yet to find their 
way to the north of the Loire. However, an army of avengers they 
were ; not, however, to enjoy the fruits of their vengeance. The 
moral goes on. They bring the great province of Languedoc under 
the allegiance of the king of France. Well and good. The king 
of France is the humble servant of the pope of Rome. But only 
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foratime. He promulgates a pragmatic sanction. This ensures 
the liberties of the Gallican church, But the liberated Gallican 
church becomes a thorn in the side of the successor of St. Peter. 
This is how he is punished. For two centuries the bishops of 
Rome get insulted by the successors of St. Louis—to say nothing 
about the minor kings and counts, how their wings were clipped, 
and how they came to be mediatized. 

One man’s wickedness is the punishment of another's. Such 
is the lesson from the Albigensian campaigns. 

But this is not all. The responsibility of the particular agents, 
of the men who burnt this village, or slaughtered this infant, or 
violated that female, lies beyond our judgment—at any rate, 
beyond our favourable judgment. ‘‘ Such judgments we are not 
permitted to form in respect to particular men, because their 
responsibility reaches beyond the grave. The indignation which 
swells the bosom against the leaders of the Albigensian crusades 
is subdued by the remembrance that their ‘ sentence is with their 
judge.’” We know what this means; something very unpleasant, 
the duration of it being of any amount—say the mean between 
the calculations of Dr. Jelf and Mr. Maurice. 

Furthermore—when the Albigenses fell, we had the ruin of a 
rich and self-indulgent people, who “ had raised the earliest pro- 
test which modern Europe has heard against the superstition, the 
errors, and the spiritual despotism of Papal Rome. Their fate 
may, perhaps, seem to raise a more perplexing problem. The 
natural regret that the Reformation was thus postponed till after 
the lapse of three more centuries of mental darkness, may pos- 
sibly not be quite unmixed with surprise that such should have 
been the decree, or such the permission, of Divine Providence. 
But the Holy Church, throughout all the world, has ever con- 
templated the sufferings of her holy army of martyrs, not with 
repining, but with gratitude and exultation.” Perhaps she has. 
The abstract is very tolerant of the sufferings of the concrete, 
the unembodied of those of the flesh. At any rate, it may safely 
be said that the problem is perplexing. 

So much for the moral. We pass no opinion upon it; inas- 
much as it has not been quoted for the sake of criticism. An 
illustration is all that it has been meant to supply. Whence came 
it? The author proceeds to say that he has “ neither found nor 
sought the guidance of philosophy, moral or political,” therein. 
Most true. It is an arrow from another quiver—a stone from 
another sling. The truth is, that “in the whole system of human 
affairs, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth—that our free will is 
the inevitable, because it is the appointed, minister of the Divine 
Will—that to render that ministration cheerfully and with a ready 
mind” (even as Simon de Montfort lent his sword against the 
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Albigenses), “is our highest attainable good—and to render it 
in opposition to our desires and purposes” (which, we are afraid, 
Simon de Montfort did not) “is too often at once our unhappy 
doom and our well-merited punishment.” 

The references might stop here; since the reader, who has 
noticed the heading of the present article, may well have seen, by 
this time, that we are limiting ourselves to an illustration of one 
of the current modes of writing history. He may also have so 
far anticipated our text as to foresee that this mode, whether 
approved or blamed, will be contrasted with some other. 

There is, we firmly believe, such a science as Social Physics, 
which illustrates history as well (it is submitted) as Sir James 
Stephen’s doctrine. At anyrate, it illustrates it differently. It illus- 
trates it differently, in professing to illustrate it at all. It deals with 
history as the end, not as the means—as the theory to be explained 
for its own sake, not as an element in the explanation of some- 
thing else. In the lectures just quoted, this is not the case. The 
domain of history is the mere field of induction for the investiga- 
tion of something else, that something else being the Economy of 
Providence, or, in other words, the moral character of the Creator 
and Ruler of the world, as exhibited by his dealings towards men. 
It is this,—a branch of theology—or nothing. But what if such 
dealings are equivocal, or, at least, mysterious ; what if these are 
so equivocal and mysterious as to be not only inexplicable, except 
upon the strength of the foregone conclusion that, whatever is is 
right, but damaging to the character of the agent? In this case 
we are reduced to a dilemma. The study of history as part of 
theology is either a superfluity or peril. It is a superfluity, if it 
leaves our previous notions unmodified ; a peril, if it prove them 
doubtful. 

Perhaps it may be best to approximate such a sort of history 
as the optimism of our extracts illustrates to the latter of our alter- 
natives—to nihilify it, so to say. To deal with equivocal trans- 
actions with the view of getting a good character for the trans- 
actor, is not the safest method of procedure—either practical or 
philosophical. This may be sadly irreverent. If so, the respon- 
sibility lies with those who provoke it. You have no right to 
charge a man with a forgery or a murder, and then to say, 
extenuation, that the excellence of his character could afford the 
misstatement—nay, that it may, possibly, make such things 
respectable. 

The whole of Sir James Stephen's lecture illustrates the 
danger of this; nevertheless, the whole lecture is worth study. 
It is the best introduction to the opposite doctrine—the Science of 
Social Physics—that our language supplies. It is worth study, 
too, on the score of its style and tone. Eloquent and courteous, 
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it leaves us with the impression that, if you must be either one or 
the other, you had better be Sir James's opponent than his 
divinity. 

It might be left here ; but the contrast between the historian’s 
view of the Albigensian crusades and the view that presents itself 
to the investigator of Social Physics is not one of our making. 
Sir James himself suggests it, not only by showing what his own 
views are, and are not, but also by adding that those of Messrs. 
Comte, Mill, and Grote (he might have named others of less 
eminence) are other than his own—other than his own, and, 
indeed, as widely separated from them as the two poles are from 
each other. He gives this antagonistic view its due prominence ; 
dignifies it by the name of a science ; and adopts its barbarous and 
hybrid designation of Sociology, or the science of the Sociologist. 
He devotes some dozen pages to its exposition. We shall do the 
same. 


If the highest of all organized beings were an individual of the 
order Quadrumana and of the genus Troglodytes, the most complex 
branch of science that the phenomena of the planet Terra would 
present to an extra-terrestrial intellect, supposing it to be scien- 
tifically engaged, would be a branch of physiology or biology— 
call it which we will. This would be the name of the science in 
the abstract. The particular department-—-the domain of the 
applied biology (so to say)—of this science would be Zoology. 
The latter would give the relation of our orang or chimpanzee to 
the other animals of the earth’s surface; the former, the prin- 
ciples of its growth, digestion, assimilation, and generation, &c. 
There would be all this, and there would not be much (though 
something) more. The society of even the most social animals 
would be of no great importance. Ants and bees would present 
the same phenomena as at present. So would beavers and 
termites, and many other species. But it would all lie in a small 
compass; in so small a compass as to pass for a part of zoology. 

So that with zoology the test of sciences would close. 

But man introduces a fresh series of phenomena—language, 
law, art, literature, commerce, politics, &c. &c.; and this series is 
so complex and so important, that no one has ever dreamed of 
treating it as a mere portion of zoology, physiology, or biology. 
On the contrary, the tendency has been towards isolating it— 
towards making the study of man, and the society that mankind 
constitutes, separate branches of research, divided from all others 
by broad and trenchant lines of demarcation, and characterized by 
the peculiar character of their preliminary and concomitant studies. 
These lie in the domains of language, art, law; matters of man’s 
making, and (as such) more or less arbitrary; matters, too, that 
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the makers can unmake or change at will, and (as such) fluctuating 
and uncertain. They deal too, moreover, with points more capricious 
than the winds of heaven, and less reducible to law—with points 
of taste and opinion, with prejudices, prepossessions, and incon- 
stant passions. They deal, above all, with matters of free-will— 
free-will, in some shape or other—free-will, on the part of either 
man or his Maker—tfree-will, of which the most essential element 
and characteristic is its arbitrary and unforeseen manner of 
exhibiting itself. 

Can phenomena of this kind—difficult, multiform, manifold, 
and complicated as they are—be reduced to a science, amenable 
to the ordinary laws of induction? Celestial Physics we have 
had; Terrestrial Physics, also; why not Social Physics ? 

Social Physics, in that practical working form which charac- 
terizes the more advanced of the Inductive Sciences, is what no 
sane man would pretend to have developed. He would not even 
claim for it the same unsatisfactory amount of certainty that is 
found in Meteorology. He would only argue that the same posi- 
tive character which belongs to the other sciences belongs to it. 
Uncertainty he would admit; not, however, the uncertainty of 
blind chance, but the uncertainty of a direction unseen and dithi- 
cult to see—unseen and difficult to see, not because the laws were 
fluctuating, but because the circumstances under which they act 
are inordinately numerous, and the data by which such action 
is to be calculated are indefinitely complicate. 

What comes of all this? Simply the complication of a pro- 
blem—not the unscientific character of the problem itself. 
Eclipses are easier calculated than comets— monsoons than 
tornadoes. Yet the principles are the same with each ; complexity 
or simplicity of the facts to which they apply alone constituting 
a difference. Clear your views on these, and your power of pre- 
diction increases. The causes only are multiplied; the law of 
causality remains the same. 

To recognise this character of certainty in things apparently 
capricious, is to recognise the possible science of Social Physics ; 
and to recognise the possible science of Social Physics is to bring 
History and Politics within the domain of Inductive Science. 
There it stands—as much more uncertain, in its details, than 
Meteorology, as Meteorology is more uncertain than Astronomy ; 
but, notwithstanding all such uncertainty, a science in respect to 
its method, and its principles, though scarcely a science in re- 
spect to its recognition as such. 

“The theories of social science are still, even in the minds of the best 
thinkers, completely implicated with the theologico-metaphysical philo- 
sophy, and are even supposed to be, by a fatal separation from all 
other science, condemned to remain so involved for ever. The philo- 
sophical procedure which I have undertaken to carry through becomes 
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more difficult and bold, from this point onwards, without at all chang- 
ing its nature or object ; and it must so far present a new character as 
it must henceforth be employed in creating a wholly new order of 
scientific conceptions, instead of judging, arranging, and improving 
such as already existed. 

“It is not to be expected that this new science can be at once 
raised to a level with even the most imperfect of those which we have 
been reviewing. All that can be rationally proposed in our day is to 
recognize the character of positivity in social as in all other science, 
and to ascertain the chief bases on which it is founded; but this is 
enough, as I hope to show, to satisfy our most urgent intellectual 
necessities, and even the most imperative needs of immediate social 
practice. In its scientific connection with the rest of this work, all 
that I can hope to do is to exhibit the general considerations of the 
case, so as to resolve the intellectual anarchy, which is the main source 
of our moral anarchy, first, and then of the political, which I shall 
treat of only through its originating causes. The extreme novelty of 
such a doctrine and method renders it necessary, before entering upon 
the immediate subject, to set forth the importance of such a procedure, 
and the futility of the chief attempts which have been indirectly made 
to investigate social science. However unquestionable may be the 
need of such science, and the obligation to discover it, the best minds 
have not yet attained a point of view from which they can estimate 
its depth, and breadth, and true position. In its nascent state every 
science is implicated with its corresponding art, and remains implicated 
with it, as we have seen, the longer in proportion to the complexity 
of the phenomena concerned. If biological science, which is more 
advanced than social, is still too closely connected with the medical art, 
as we have seen that it is, we cannot be surprised that men are insen- 
sible to the value of all social speculations which are not immediately 
connected with practical affairs. We cannot be surprised at any 
obstinacy in repelling them, as long as it is supposed that by reject- 
ing them society is preserved from chimerical and mischievous schemes, 
though experience has abundantly shown that the precaution has 
never availed, and that it does not now prevent our being daily invaded 
by the most illusory proposals on social matters. It is in deference 
to as much as is reasonable in this apprehension that I propose to 
state first, how the institution of a science of Social Physics bears upon 
the principal needs and grievances of society, in its present deplorable 
state of anarchy. Such a representation may perhaps convince men 
worthy of the name of statesmen that there is a real and eminent 
utility in labours of this kind, worthy of the anxious attention of men 
who profess to devote themselves to the task of resolving the alarming 
revolutionary constitution of modern societies. 

“From the point of view, from which we have been raised by our 
study of the preceding sciences, we are able to survey the social situa- 
tion of our own time in its fullest extent and broadest light; and 
what we see is, that there is a deep and widely spread anarchy of the 
whole intellectual system, which has been in this state of disturbance 
during the long interreguum resulting from the decline of the theolo- 
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gico-metaphysical philosophy. At the present time, the old philoso- 
phy is in a state of imbecility, while the development of the positive 
philosophy, though always proceeding, has not yet been bold, broad, 
and general enough to comprehend the mental government of the 
human race.” —Vol. ii. pp. 1—3. 


The Science of Social Physics is one of simple observation 
rather than of experiment. Its cultivators understand this. No 
one knows better than they that artificial experiments on society, 
in the way that the chemist experimentalizes in the laboratory, 
are impracticable. To reason from instances that spontaneously 
present themselves, is all they can do—and they know it. In 
this lies a reason for slow progress on the part of the science, and 
incessant vigilance on that of its votaries, but no reason against 
the inductive character of the science itself. Meteorology is in 
much the same predicament. The wind bloweth where it listeth ; 
and as we find, so must we take it. 

The writer whose name heads this article, is neither the first 
nor the last who has recognised this positive (we use his own 
term) character of what he calls Sociology ; and the partisan who 
claims it as his special discovery, and the opponent who flatters 
himself that he has clipped it of its claims to novelty, are equally 
beside the truth. Comte is the promulgator and organizer of the 
possible science of Social Physics, rather than the discoverer ; and 
his place in the history of its progress is that of Mr. Cobden in the 
matter of free trade. The clearer this is understood, the better 
for all parties. Ifthe neophyte in things positive misplaces his 
applause, the marvel at the errors of Fame on the part of his critics 
will not be unmixed with irony, neither will it lack effect. The 
old jingle will get applied. The new part will not be true, and the 
true part will not be new; and so on with similar varieties of 
antithesis. The true merit of M. Comte is, that he has acted on 
what he has recognised, that he has promulgated his doctrine, 
that his promulgation has been, beyond all measure, more influen- 
tial than that of any previous writer ; and finally, that he has gone 
far beyond the mere generalities of an enunciated law, into the 
very details of a wide and comprehensive system. 

This leads us farther into his doctrines, of which two series 
begin here. The details of his science of Sociology, just indi- 
cated, claim our notice. The place of Sociology in what our 
author calls the hierarchy of the sciences does the same. The 
latter shall take precedence. 

Given the structure of the human organization and the know- 
ledge of human nature deducible therefrom, and, given also, the 
action of the numerous influences of social life, the general cha- 
racter of the history of any particular nation, or rather, of the race 
at large,can be foretold—foretold with the same amount of certainty 
and the same margin of doubt as the phenomena of Meteorology. 
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If so, the preparatory study to Sociology is either Physiology or 
Psychology: Physiology, if we take the more material—Psycho- 
logy, if we choose the spiritual point of view. Which of these 
two is the better, we do not inquire. A different question lies 
before us—a question which we only profess to illustrate—the 
question as to the place of Sociology. It presupposes Physiology, 
to which it is a superaddition, either immediately, or with 
Psychology interposed. It presupposes Physiology so neces- 
sarily, that without the knowledge of man as an organized being, 
the knowledge of man as a member of society, and of society as 
the results of man in a state of aggregation, is impossible. 
Wherever, then, Physiology finds a place, Sociology comes next 
to, and after, it. 

But Physiology itself has its antecedent and preliminary 
sciences as well as Sociology, sciences which it presupposes, 
sciences which, from the other extremity of the series, lead to it. 
Chemistry ends where Physiology, Physics where Chemistry, 
begins. The idea of life may exist without that of society, but 
not the idea of society without the previous one of life. The 
same in respect to the phenomena of affinity. In a world where 
organisms have yet to be developed, Chemistry exists; but 
Biology (or Physiology) is wanting. The converse, however, is 
impossible. The same in respect to Physics. There is no 
Chemistry without heat and electricity, though heat and elec- 
tricity without the phenomena of affinity are conceivable. Just, 
then, as we progress from the simple to the complex, from the 
general to the particular, from the comparatively unconditioned to 
the conditioned departments of knowledge, do we proceed along a 
line of which the two extremes are Mathematics and Sociology— 
the former dealing with the measurement of magnitudes, and emi- 
nent for its purely logical, rational, and intellectual character ; 
the latter, experimental, observational, phenomenal: the former 
best exhibited in its application to Astronomy, the latter having 
its domain in Language, Law, Ari, Literature, Politics. In 
the measurements of time and angles, we have ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the work of the astronomer; and its eminently head- 
work and eye-work. Ears he has, but as the music of the 
spheres is obsolete, he uses them not. Nostrils, too, he has, and 
a palate—but nothing sidereal does he either smell or taste. 
What were Chemistry without such senses ? 


“The real dependence of scientific studies upon each other can result 
only from that of the corresponding phenomena. All observable phe- 
nomena may be included within a very few natural categories, so 
arranged as that the study of each category may be grounded on the 
principal laws of the preceding, and serve as the basis of the next 
ensuing. This order is determined by the degree of simplicity, or, 
what comes to the same thing, of generality of their phenomena. 
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Hence results their successive dependence, and the greater or lesser 
facility for being studied. 

“It is clear, @ priori, that the most simple phenomena must be 
the most general; for whatever is observed in the greatest number of 
cases is of course the most disengaged from the incidents of particular 
cases. We must begin then with the study of the most general or 
simple phenomena, going on successively to the more particular or 
complex. This must be the most methodical way, for this order of 
generality or simplicity fixes the degree of facility in the study of 
phenomena, while it determines the necessary connection of the sciences 
by the successive dependence of their phenomena. It is worthy of 
remark in this place that the most general and simple phenomena are 
the furthest removed from Man’s ordinary sphere, and must thereby 
be studied in a calmer and more rational frame of mind than those in 
which he is more nearly implicated ; and this constitutes anew ground 
for the corresponding sciences being developed more rapidly. 

“ We have now obtained our rule. Next we proceed to our classi- 
fication. 

“We are first struck by the clear division of all natural phenomena 
into two classes—of inorganic and of organic bodies. The organized 
are evidently, in fact, more complex and less general than the inorganic, 
and depend upon them, instead of being depended on by them. There- 
fore it is that physiological study should begin with inorganic phenomena; 
since the organic include all the qualities belonging to them, with a 
special order added, viz. the vital phenomena, which belong to organ- 
ization. We have not to investigate the nature of either; for the 
positive philosophy does not inquire into natures. Whether their 
nature be supposed different or the same, it is evidently necessary to 
separate the two studies of inorganic matter and of living bodies. Our 
classification will stand through any future decision as to the way in 
which living bodies are to be regarded; for, on any supposition, the 
general laws of inorganic physics must be established before we can 
proceed with success to the examination of a dependent class of phe- 
nomena. 

“ Each of these great halves of natural philosophy has subdivisions. 
Inorganic physics must, in accordance with our rule of generality and 
the order of dependence of phenomena, be divided into two sections— 
of celestial and terrestrial phenomena. Thus we have Astronomy, 
geometrical and mechanical, and Terrestrial Physics. The necessity 
of this division is exactly the same as in the former case. 

“ Astronomical phenomena are the most general, simple, and abstract 
of all; and therefore the study of natural philosophy must clearly begin 
with them. They are themselves independent, while the laws to which 
they are subject influence all others whatsoever. The general effects 
of gravitation preponderate, in all terrestrial phenomena, over all effects 
which may be peculiar to them, and modify the original ones. It 
follows that the analysis of the simplest terrestrial phenomenon, not 
only chemical, but even purely mechanical, presents a greater compli- 
cation than the most compound astronomical phenomenon. The most 
difficult astronomical question involves less intricacy than the simple 
movement of even a solid body, when the determining circumstances 
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are to be computed. Thus we see that we must separate these two 
studies, and proceed to the second only through the first, from which 
it is derived. 

“In the same manner, we find a natural division of Terrestrial 
Physics into two, according as we regard bodies in their mechanical 
or their chemical character. Hence we have Physics, properly so 
called, and Chemistry. Again, the second class must be studied through 
the first. Chemical phenomena are more complicated than mechanical, 
and depend upon them, without influencing them in return. Every 
one knows that all chemical action is first submitted to the influence 
of weight, heat, electricity, etc., and presents moreover something 
which modifies all these. Thus, while it follows Physics, it presents 
itself as a distinct science. 

“Such are the divisions of the sciences relating to inorganic matter. 
An analogous division arises in the other half of Natural Philosophy 
—the science of organized bodies. 

“Here we find ourselves presented with two orders of phenomena; 
those which relate to the individual, and those which relate to the 
species, especially when it is gregarious. With regard to Man, especially, 
this distinction is fundamental. The last order of phenomena is evi- 
dently dependent on the first, and is more complex. Hence we have 
two great sections in organic physics—Physiology, properly so called, 
and Social Physics, which is dependent on it. In all Social phenomena 
we perceive the working of the physiological laws of the individual ; 
and moreover something which modifies their effects, and which belongs 
to the influence of individuals over each other—singularly complicated 
in the case of the human race by the influence of generations on their 
successors. Thus it is clear that our social science must issue from 
that which relates to the life of the individual. On the other hand, 
there is no occasion to suppose, as some eminent physiologists have 
done, that Social Physics is only an appendage to physiology. The 
phenomena of the two are not identical, though they are homogeneous; 
and it is of high importance to hold the two sciences separate. As 
social conditions modify the operations of physiological laws, Social 
Physics must have a set of observations of its own.” 

1. Astronomy. 2. Physics. 3. Chemistry (Inorganic). 4. 
Physiology. 5. Social Physics (Organic). Such is Comte’s 
seauence in what he calls the hierarchy of the sciences. 

It is closely and visibly connected with what has preceded in 
our notice, viz. the possibly scientific character of a study so 
complex and conditional as the history of Man as a member of 
society. 

It is just as closely connected with what now claims our atten- 
tion—the character of our conceptions in each of the different 
divisions. 

A natural phenomenon may be viewed in many different ways ; 
all of which are referred, by Comte, to one of three classes. 

1. Its cause may be referred to the immediate action of some 
supernatural being—a being which we conceive to be more or 
less anthropomorphic, or like ourselves ; if not in make, at least 
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in temperament. When this happens, we have a tendency to 
argue from our own feelings, and to attribute to the phenomena 
of Nature, the same sort of origin that our consciousness tells us 
of in our own acts. We will to do something, and we do it; not 
always wisely, and not always well. Still, we will and act. What 
follows? The deed (whatever it may be) with its efficient cause 
arising out of some previous act of our own. But, besides this, 
there was the aim and end for which it was done; the intentional 
element. This gives us the so-called,final cause. 

Imperfectly as these two kinds of causes are known, and care- 
lessly as they are investigated in the affairs of common life, they 
are, nevertheless, extended to the explanation of such phenomena 
of the universe as lie even beyond our own sphere of action. A 
being like ourselves, but superior in attributes, is invested with 
the will and power that originate and control phenomena; that 
control them by breaking any existing chain of cause and effect, at 
any given link; that originate them, by creating a chain de novo ; 
liable, however, at any point, to be broken afresh, and re-made. In 
this state of intellect, the supposed causes are eminently complex 
and (if we may apply such a term) arbitrary. They act for a 
time only ; and they act without regularity. They originate, too, 
in the volition and power of a supernatural Being. ‘This point 
of view is called by our author, the Theological. The more offen- 
sive term, Fictitious, is also applied. 

2. The one that comes next is Metaphysical; the meta- 
physical point of view being the one wherein the mind supposes, 
instead of a supernatural Being, “ abstraet forces, veritable 
entities (that is, personified abstractions), inherent in all beings, 
and capable of producing all phenomena. What is called the 
explanation of phenomena is, in this stage, a mere reference of 
each to its proper entity.” 

Causes, here, play an important part; and as they take, to a 
great extent, the form of abstractions, the secondary term abstract 
is suggested for the designation of the conceptions here at work. 
These causes are not phenomena but noumena. 

3. In the third point of view, we omit all search after the 
essences of things, and after their causes also—except so far as 
they are themselves phenomena; all beyond being abandoned, 
because it is believed to be unattainable. In place of any wider 
or wilder speculation, we ask, in the case of a given phenomenon, 
what others it resembles, what others it follows, and how far the 
sequence is invariable? Why it does so, and why there is invari- 
ability, we do not ask. 

This saves us an element of uncertainty; an element which 
attends us under the other two points of view. It saves us this 
by reducing the area of our inquiries. How phenomena resemble 
each other is & matter which, whether easily investigated or not, 
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is (when investigated) a matter of transparent clearness. How 
they succeed each other is the same. But, here, the clearness of 
the intellectual atmosphere ceases. Cease, then, with inquiry 
also ; and let a wise abstinence from the hypothetical and imaginary 
be rewarded by the positive character of such knowledge as the 
limitations which the finite character of our powers imposes on us 
will allow. Let Positive, too, and Positivism, be the names for 
this class of conceptions. 

This limitation of our philosophy to the simple study of the 
relations of succession and resemblance—the relations of phe- 
nomena in space and time—is the third great element of Comte's 
system. 

“ As we have seen that the first characteristic of the Positive Philo- 
sophy is that it regards all phenomena as subjected to invariable natural 
Laws, our business is,—seeing how vain is any research into what are 
called Causes, whether first or final,—to pursue an accurate discovery of 
these Laws, with a view to reducing them to the smallest possible number. 
By speculating upon causes, we could solve no difficulty about origin 
and purpose. Our real business is to analyse accurately the circum- 
stances of phenomena, and to connect them by the natural relations of 
succession and resemblance. The best illustration of this is in the case 
of the doctrine of Gravitation. We say that the general phenomena of 
the universe are explained by it, because it connects under one head 
the whole immense variety of astronomical facts; exhibiting the con- 
stant tendency of atoms towards each other in direct proportion to their 
Masses, and in inverse proportion to the squares of their distances ; 
whilst the general fact itself is a mere extension of one which is per- 
fectly familiar to us, and which we therefore say that we know ;—the 
weight of bodies on the surface of the earth. As to what weight and 
attraction are, we have nothing to do with that, for it is not a matter 
of knowledge at all. Theologians and metaphysicians may imagine 
and refine about such questions; but positive philosophy rejects them. 
When any attempt has been made to explain them, it has ended only 
in saying that attraction is universal weight, and that weight is terres- 
trial attraction: that is, that the two orders of phenomena are identical ; 
which is the point from which the question set out. Again, M. Fourier, 
in his fine series of researches on Heat, has given us all the most im- 
portant and precise laws of the phenomena of heat, and many large and 
new truths, without once inquiring into its nature, as his predecessors 
had done when they disputed about calorific matter and the action of 
an universal ether. In treating his subject in the Positive method, he 
finds inexhaustible material for all his activity of research, without 
betaking himself to insoluble questions.”’ 

Such is the third great element in Comte’s system; the two 
others being, the possible positivity of such a science as Sociology ; 
and the existence of a natural sequence of the Sciences in the 
following order—Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology 
(Biology), Sociology (Social Physics). 

The fourth point of Comtism is the one which is both the most 
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characteristic, and (in the mind of the present writer) the least 
safe. It gives us what has already been alluded to, and what 
might with equal propriety have been taken immediately after the 
recognition of Sociology as a science. Nevertheless, it comes out 
clearer after the exposition of the fundamental characteristic of 
the Positive Philosophy, and its contrast with the Metaphysical 
and Theological forms of Thought. It is to the effect that the 
three preceding forms of philosophical speculation coincide with 
three stages in the history of the human mind—the first belonging 
to its infancy, and the third to its full growth; the second being 
transitional to the other two. 

If so, the age of the world determines the character of the view 
which mankind takes of it and itself; and the current of human 
speculation on humanity and its environment of the universe, is 
theological, metaphysical, and positive, according to the Anno 
Domini in which it developes itself. Not so exactly. Its true 
relation is to the progress and culture of particular ages and 
peoples. This is what we expect. But there is more than this. 
The nature of the subject-matter upon which speculation employs 
itself, is the primary and most important element in the determi- 
nation of the particular conception arising out of it; and one and 
the same individual, of one and the same nation, in one and the 
same year, month, or day, may be theological in one science, 
metaphysical in another, and positive in a third—positive in his 
astronomy, metaphysical in his chemistry, and theological in his 
history. 

Men may not only be this, but they actually are so. 

They are so, and they are so according to rule. The per- 
centage of Positivism, Metaphysics, and Theology, is distributed 
over the five sciences, if not with absolute, at least with great 
relative, regularity. There are five hundred positive astronomers 
for one positive historian—the so-called writers of the so-called 
philosophies of history being, in many cases, the least so. This is 
what we find in the nineteenth century; and it is what we shall 
find at the beginning of the history of science. Astronomy ran 
through its theological and metaphysical stage rapidly. In some 
sense it began positive. Sociology, on the other hand, may be- 
come, for the generality, positive in the time of our grandchildren. 
For all practical purposes, it still continues theological. 

“There is no science which, having attained the positive stage, does 
not bear marks of having passed through the others. Some time since 
it was (whatever it might be) composed, as we can now perceive, of 
metaphysical abstractions ; and further back in the course of time, it 
took its form from theological conceptions. We shall have only too 
much occasion to see, as we proceed, that our most advanced sciences 
still bear very evident marks of the two earlier periods through which 
they have passed. 

“The progress of the individual mind is not only an illustration, but 
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an indirect evidence of that of the general mind. The point of departure 
of the individual and of the race being the same, the phases of the 
mind of a man correspond to the epochs of the mind of the race. Now, 
each of us is aware, if he looks back upon his own history, that he was 
a theologian in his childhood, a metaphysician in his youth, and a 
natural philosopher in his manhood. All men who are up to their age 
can verify this for themselves. 

“Besides the observation of, facts, we have theoretical reasons in 
support of this law. 

“The most important of these reasons arises from the necessity that 
always exists for some theory to which to refer our facts, combined 
with the clear impossibility that, at the outset of human knowledge, 
men could have formed theories out of the observation of facts. All 
good intellects have repeated, since Bacon’s time, that there can be no 
real knowledge but that which is based on observed facts. This is 
incontestable, in our present advanced stage; but, if we look back to 
the primitive stage of human knowledge, we shall see that it must have 
been otherwise then. If it is true that every theory must be based 
upon observed facts, it is equally true that facts cannot be observed 
without the guidance of some theory. Without such guidance, our 
facts would be desultory and fruitless; we could not retain them: for 
the most part, we could not even perceive them. 

“Thus, between the necessity of observing facts in order to form a 
theory, and having a theory in order to observe facts, the huinan mind 
would have been entangled in a vicious circle, but for the natural 
opening afforded by Theological conceptions. This is the fundamental 
reason for the theological character of the primitive philosophy. This 
necessity is confirmed by the perfect suitability of the theological philo- 
sophy to the earliest researches of the human mind. It is remarkable 
that the most inaccessible questions,—those of the nature of beings, 
and the origin and purpose of phenomena,—should be the first to occur 
in a primitive state, while those which are really within our reach are 
regarded as almost unworthy of serious study. The reason is evident 
enough :—that experience alone can teach us the measure of our powers; 
and if men had not begun by an exaggerated estimate of what they can 
do, they would never have done all that they are capable of. Our 
organization requires this. At such a period there could have been no 
reception of a positive philosophy, whose function is to discover the laws 
of phenomena, and whose leading characteristic it is to regard as inter- 
dicted to human reason those sublime mysteries which theology explains, 
even to their minutest details, with the most attractive facility. It is 
just so under a practical view of the nature of the researches with which 
men first occupied themselves. Such inquiries offered the powerful 
charm of unlimited empire over the external world,—a world destined 
wholly for our use, and involved in every way with our existence. The 
theological philosophy, presenting this view, administered exactly the 
stimulus necessary to incite the human mind to the irksome labour 
without which it could make no progress. We can now scarcely 
conceive of such a state of things, our reason having become sufli- 
Ciently mature to enter upon laborious scientific researches, without 
needing any such stimulus as wrought upon the imaginations of astro- 
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logers and alchemists. We have motive enough in the hope of 
discovering the laws of phenomena, with the view to the confirmation 
or rejection of a theory. But it could not be so in the earliest days; 
and it is to the chimeras of astrology and alchemy that we owe the 
long series of observations and experiments on which our positive 
science is based. Kepler felt this on behalf of astronomy, and Ber. 
thollet on behalf of chemistry. This was a spontaneous philosophy, 
the theological, the only possible beginning, method, and provisional 
system, out of which the Positive philosophy could grow. It is easy, 
after this, to perceive how Metaphysical thethods and doctrines must 
have afforded the means of transition from the one to the other. 

“The human understanding, slow in its advance, could not step at 
once from the theological into the positive philosophy. The two are 
so radically opposed, that an intermediate system of conceptions has 
been necessary to render the transition possible. It is only in doing 
this, that Metaphysical conceptions have any utility whatever. In 
contemplating phenomena, men substitute for supernatural direction a 
corresponding entity. This entity may have been supposed to be 
derived from the supernatural action: but it is more easily lost sight 
of, leaving attention free for the facts themselves, till, at length, meta 
physical agents have ceased to be anything more than the abstract 
names of phenomena. It is not easy to say by what other process than 
this our minds could have passed from supernatural considerations to 
natural ; from the theological system to the positive. 

“The Law of human development being thus established, let us con- 
sider what is the proper nature of the Positive Philosophy.” 

We demur to this being called a Law, and to the evidence of 
its being so being considered sufficient—suspending, however, 
our judgment rather than denying the fact. 

On the other hand, we give it the fullest possible prominence, 
as the fourth (or last) and the most characteristic part of 
Comte’s system. This it determines and completes ; its opera- 
tion in this respect being important. For it is as a system, rather 
than as a discovery, that Comte’s views must be criticized—as 4 
system of which the merits lie in the symmetry of its parts, and 
the magnitude of its framework, rather than as a discovery of 
which the brilliancy dazzles, or the results astonish. It is 4 
system, and the four points which we have noticed are its elements; 
each so essential, that the omission of any one would have been 
injurious to our exposition. This is clear enough, if we consider 
the way in which they are mutually connected. 

The relations of Social Physics to Physiology, and the impos- 
sibility of working any historical, political, or social problem 
without the preparatory study of the organization of the human 
intellect as one of its conditions, made a sequence in the order 
of the sciences, nothing less than a necessity. What were a 
society of man’s making, unless it were known what Man was as 
a member and as a maker of it. To work without knowledge on 
this point, were to make bricks without straw—without, we may 
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add, the still more essential element of clay. The precedent thus 
established of connecting two sciences on the score of a prelimi- 
nary and introductory character on one hand, and a superadded 
and complementary character on the other, could only have one 
effect—that of preceding Biology by Chemistry (a connexion sug- 
gested by the very terms organic and inorganic), and interposing 
Physics between Chemistry and Astronomy. 

As far as one science leads the way to another, this order is 
natural. It is natural, too, if we look to other elements of classi- 
fication. Subtract Man from the organic world, and the four 
remaining sciences still exist. Subtract any one of the four 
remaining sciences, and Man becomes impossible. 

The universe might have stopped at Chemistry; for oxygen 
might have rusted iron (and probably did rust it) long 
before a single cell showed growth. But biological phenomena 
presuppose chemical, just as chemical presuppose physical. As 
to Astronomy, save and except the fact of its appealing to the 
sense of vision by means of light, it borrows nothing from any of 
the sciences that follow it; all of which, relating to the world in 
which we live, and finding their material’ therein, would cease to 
exist if the planet T’erra were annihilated, and would have re- 
mained undeveloped had that same planet been omitted in the 
realms of space. 

Again. The difference between the methods appropriate to 
each of our sciences verifies the natural character of their 
sequence. Observation, in Astronomy, is restricted to the use of 
asingle sense. In Physics and Chemistry, all our senses find 
employment. Observation in Astronomy is simple, and but 
slightly combined with experiment. Experiment in Chemistry 
and Physics is all and all. Then, as to the application of mathe- 
matic formule. Astronomy and Physics are equally amenable 
to these, whereas Chemistry has but little to do with them—and 
that little only where it approaches the domain of Physics. In 
Biology, the Mathematics disappear altogether, or only show 
themselves to a disadvantage as intruders. Observation, however, 
keeps its ground, and the method of Comparison acquires a full 
development. Experiment is in abeyance, more, however, in 
appearance than in reality. We employ it, it is true, less than in 
Chemistry, but this is not because it is less applicable, but because 
its application, as the very word vivisection suggests, is painful. 
On the other hand, some of the observational phenomena are 
peculiar—so peculiar as to simulate those of absolute and inten- 
tional experiments. Such is the case with the whole domain of 
Pathology. A disturbance of the normal and natural condition 
takes place, which, so far as it is a disturbance, is experimental. 
It is only not an experiment altogether, because Nature supplies, 
instead of Man contriving, it. 
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Wide as is the extent of the field of Comparison in Biology, it 
is far wider in Social Physics. Here, too, the recognition of 
final causes is legitimate, inasmuch as we know that, though 
many acts are done blindly and irrespective of their consequences, 
many are done with an intention. 

Enough, perhaps, has been suggested to indicate the natural 
character of Comte’s sequence in respect to the methods employed 
in his different sciences. It agrees with what we find in the con- 
sideration of their several subject-matters. 

The elimination of the arbitrary, anfl the non-recognition of 
the unattainable, as well as the contrast between the positive 
philosophy with its limitations and the theological and the 
metaphysical systems with their superfluities, were necessary in 
more ways than one. It was necessary to the recognition of 
Social Physics as a science, and it was subservient to the proof 
of the natural character of the scientific sequences. The objec- 
tions which we have notified (notified, however, without enlarging 
on) in respect to the doctrine of the three stages, lay against the 
evidence to the universality of their sequence, and to the gene- 
rality of the so-called law, rather than against the divisions them- 
selves. They probably exhaust all the forms of philosophical 
conception. They certainly exist in the world of science around 
us. ‘They are real as divisions, doubtful only as stages. Facts 
in the way of classification, they are not so surely facts in the 
way ofdevelopment. Such, however, as they are, they are essen- 
tial parts of the system ; and, as it is undoubtedly true that the 
order in which the sciences are positive is the order in which they 
are placed by both their methods and their subject-matters, they 
help, pro tanto, the natural character of the so-called hierarchy. 

The extent to which our Four Points (the phrase is our own) 
are necessary is, perhaps, clearer than the extent to which 
they are sufficient. Hence, in limiting our notice to them as 
the essentials of the system under consideration, we may possi- 
bly appear to do our author less than justice. Nevertheless, as 
compared with these, all the rest are details rather than principles 
—details, numerous, and various, different in value, different in 
accuracy also. Even here the sequence is natural. The more 
M. Comte is an astronomer and a mathematician, the better he 
comes out in his subordinate parts; the more he is a historian 
and a politician, the worse. Yet his Social Physics is, notwith- 
standing, the most valuable part of his book. And why ? Simply 
because it was the part most needed. 

Two points of nomenclature, indicating details of some im- 
portance, lie in the words abstract and concrete—terms by no 
means either new in themselves, or applied to wholly new ideas. 
They are noticed, however, firstly, because they take a great 


. 


degree of prominence throughout Comte’s pages; and secondly, 
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because, unless we know that the abstract science includes the 
concrete, omissions of whole departments may be suspected. 

Biology, for instance, is the abstract to which Botany and 
Zoology are the concretes. Unless he remember this, the natu- 
ralist may imagine that he has been ignored. 

The terms Static and Dynamic deserve a similar notice. They, 
too, are by no means new; and the Biologist need not be told 
that, whilst Anatomy, or the science of: structure, is static, 
Physiology, or that of function, is dynamic. The organ and the 
action—the machinery and the operation—in these we have our 
stasis and our dynamis. We need not, it is repeated, be tuld this: 
but we need, perhaps, be told what is the stasis and what the 
dynamis in social physics, since here the words are new—new but, 
by no means, unimportant. Order is the statical or organizational 
element ; Progress the dynamic, functional, or actional one. 

“The philosophical principle of the science” (viz., Social Physics) 
“being that social phenomena are subject to natural laws, admitting of 
rational prevision, we have to ascertain what is the precise subject, and 
what the peculiar character of those laws. The distinction between 
the Statical and Dynamical conditions of thé subject must be extended 
to social science ; and I shall treat of the conditions of social existence 
as, in biology, I treated of organization under the head of anatomy ; 
and then the laws of social movement, as in biology of those of life, 
under the head of physiology.” 

Again— 

“The statical study of sociology consists in the investigation of the 
laws of action and reaction of the different parts of the social system,— 
apart, for the occasion, from the fundamental movement which is 
always gradually modifying them. In this view, sociological prevision, 
founded upon the exact general knowledge of those relations, acts by 
judging by each other the various statical indications of each mode of 
social existence, in conformity with direct observation,—just as is done 
daily in the case of anatomy.” 

Again—and in respect to the dynamical aspect— 

“Though the statical view of society is the basis of sociology, the 
dynamical view is not only the more interesting of the two, but the 
more marked in its philosophical character, from its being more dis- 
tinguished from biology by the master-thought of continuous progress, 
or rather, of the gradual development of humanity.” 


The expansion of this duelism, along with an exposition more 
full than the one made when the illustration of the positive 
method and its contrast to the theological and metaphysical 
was undertaken, takes up the whole of the second volume of Miss 
Martineau’s work. No pretence is made to abridge it here. It 
is only stated that the three stages, on which Comte lays so 
much stress, are not adopted by the English author—who has 
adopted so much beside, adding also and improving much—Mr. J. 
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Stuart Mill. And it may, perhaps, be added, with great respect to 
the range of knowledge shown in 'this as ‘in the other departments, 
that the field of history has been but insufficiently cultivated by 
our author as the geometrician and as the general philosopher. 
He can afford that this exception should be taken:'' Let all of his 
lucubrations, however, ‘be studied; and let the suggestions’ that 
such study originates be duly valued. ' Their name'will bé Legion. 
At the same time, the half is better than the-whole: the'general 
principle of the possible positivity of Social Physics. being the 
paramount fact. 

: Jt is not in the-domain of practical polities that the system of 
Comte finds any very ditect employment.’ ‘Surely, the writer who 
finds no place for either Russia or America, and who gives to Spain 
a forwarder place in the vanguard of progress than England, has 
something either very wrong or very transcendental about ,him. 
The less said of him as a teacher in this, way the better. 

The same applies to his creed. _He ignores a God, and .demon- 
strates a.religion, Why not call it sentiment, which, is all that itis? 

Whatever may be the opinion as. to the value of this or that 
particular train of argument of the writer before us, it cannot be 
dermied that his work is'a great influence, the study of it a great 
exercise. ‘It has acted quite as widely as it has been acknowledged 
to have done ;-indéed; more so. The sooner the -educationist 
acts upon Comte’s sequence the better for his ‘teaching, which 
will gain both in soundness and comprehensiveness. No portion 
of his system, of equal magnitude, can be taken up so advan- 
tageously, and in so slightly a modified form. His. limitations 
upon our inferences, in the way of causes and entities, are ina 
different predicament. They are not less yaluable., They;.are 
only less sequential and systematic. Simple, however, as they 
are, they |find their application everywhere ;. and.it’is the habit of 
making this application in so many different departments of 
science, and so continuously, that makes the work before us of 
the high disciplinal value that it is: 

But what if it be erroneous?’ What if such a’fact as Thought 
being a mere fiction of a certain tissue called nervous, be no 
fact at all? What if such a statement as that of the eye being 
not made for sight, be as repugnant to the wisdom of the phi- 
losopher as it is strange and foreign to the common sense of the 
unlearned multitude? We give these as extreme instances 
(though not of Comte’s choosing) of his system, which only 
sees in the one a mode of action, in the other a condition of 
existence. What if all this and the like be wrong? 

The answer is, let it be proved so; or, at any rate, let the 
special question be gone into. What every candid inquirer must 
admit is, that the contrary view of an accessory entity and a 
special piece of Teleology, are not the bare inferences from the 
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facts from which they are supposed to be deduced, but something 
superadded to them, on the strength of certain processes of the 
human mind—those processes being other than inductive, though 
not easily distinguished from such as are so. If so, condemn 
the limitations of Comte, after they have been examined ; but 
remember that the onus probandi lies with his opponents. 

Upon other points, hear his interpreter :— 


“The theological world cannot but hate a book which treats of 
theological belief as a transient state of the human mind. And again, 
the preachers and teachers, of all sects and schools, who keep to the 
ancient practice, once inevitable, of contemplating and judging of the 
universe from the point of view of their own minds, instead of having 
learned to take their stand out of themselves, investigating from the 
universe inwards, and not from within outwards, must necessarily 
think ill of a work which exposes the futility of their method, and the 
worthlessness of the results to which it leads. As M. Comte treats of 
theology and metaphysics as destined to pass away, theologians and 
metaphysicians must necessarily abhor, dread, and despise his work. 
They merely express their own natural feelings on behalf of the objects 
of their reverence and the purpose of their lives, when they charge 
Positive Philosophy with irreverence, lack of aspiration, hardness, defi- 
ciency of grace and beauty, and so on. . They are no judges of the 
ease. Those who are—those who have passed through theology and 
metaphysics, and, finding what they are now worth, have risen above 
them—will pronounce a very different judgment on the contents of 
this book, though no appeal for such a judgment is made in it, and this 
kind of discussion is nowhere expressly provided for. To those who 
have learned the difficult task of postponing dreams to realities till the 
beauty of reality is seen in its full disclosure, while that of dreams 
melts into darkness, the moral charm of this work will be as impressive 
as its intellectual satisfactions. The aspect in which it presents Man 
is as favourable to his moral discipline, as it is fresh and stimulating 
to his intellectual taste. We find ourselves suddenly living and 
moving in the midst of the universe,—as a part of it, and not as its aim 
and object. We find ourselves living, not under capricious and arbi- 
trary conditions, unconnected with the constitution and movements 
of the whole, but under great, general, invariable laws, which operate 
on us as a part of the whole. Certainly, I can conceive of no instruc- 
tion so favourable to aspiration as that which shows us how great 
are our faculties, how small our knowledge, how sublime the heights 
which we may hope to attain, and how boundless an infinity may be 
assumed to spread out beyond.” —Preface, pp. xiii. xiv. 


It may be some satisfaction to pious England to hear that 
even in irreligious France, Comte has yet to find his way into the 
Institute. There is balm in Gilead; grace in Gaul. Verily, the 
man has his opponents. Let them winnow out the chaff from 
the wheat—for chaff there is, as there is in the finest samples 
elsewhere. Let, too, the author himself improve in courtesy of 
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language. Something in the way of retribution he calls down 
on his own head; for he deals sharply with as good men as 
himseif. 

Of such there are plenty, living and dead: and were it 
not that blind abuse on one side has led to exaggerated pane- 
gyric on the other, this would be admitted by his warmest 
admirers, Four points of principle, plus some hundred of detail, 
do not make a philosophy ; neither does the application of them 
to five sciences make an encyclopedia, ‘That one and the same 
man should possess large amounts of leafning in departments of 
knowledge so wide apart as History and Mathematics, with 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, and Zoology between 
them, creates more admiration than it ought to do—such admira- 
tion being the measure of the imperfections of our present system 
of education. This makes your special men—geometricians who 
cannot read Greek, and Greek metrists who cannot do a sum in 
long division—jurists without natural science, and naturalists 
without literature. Under such a system, it is a great thing to 
go over a wide field. This Comte has done; so let him take the 
credit of being encyclopedic. But let him share it with others, 
with (in our own country, and for instances) the historian of 
the “Inductive Sciences,” the author of the “System of Logic,” 
and the historian of the “ Literature of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries.” The range of knowledge exhibited in these 
authors is what hundreds may and ought to aspire to, A double 
first-class man, with a medical education, fe a taste for art, 
literature, and politics, goes over their whole field. 

This has been enlarged upon; partly because the best applica- 
tion of Comte’s work is to education, and partly because the wide 
range of ground he has gone over has been misconstrued. His 
admirers have claimed for him an authority on the score of 
singular and pre-eminent comprehensiveness; his opponents have 
made him a Margites. 

That some interpreter should stand between Comte and the 
public, is no more than what is necessary. Compression is 
needed, as well as translation—compression, omission, and in 
some cases expansion. By Miss Martineau all that is needed 
has been done; boldly, but unambitiously; with rare fidelity, 
and as a labour of love. What Dumont did for Bentham, she 
has done for Comte. 


**Proud to be useful, scorning to be more.” 


and 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review will ocea- 
sionally be set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though harmonizing 
with the general spirit and aims of the work, may contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The object of the Editors, 
in introducing this new department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by 
men of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of 
Sreedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each other. 


~ enn 


Art. VIII.—Tue Fact anp Princiete or CurIsTiIANITY. 


History of Latin Christianity; including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V.. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul's. 8 vols. 8vo, London: Murray, 1854, 


MHERE is perhaps no subject in the whole field of human 

inquiry, Which branches out into such divergent considerations, 
implies such a compass and variety of study, and demands for its 
adequate treatment so rare a combination of intellectual accom- 
plishments, as the History of Christianity, Thoughtful and indus- 
trious men may handle particular partsof this vast theme creditably 
enough ; but to embrace it as a whole, under all its aspects, with 
true philosophic breadth of vision, is beyond the reach of any but 
the most highly-gifted minds. On one side it penetrates to the 
inmost depths of human consciousness, touching the dim verge 
of the Infinite, and opening questions of unfathomable grandeur 
and mystery, in presence of which the mightiest intellects confess 
their imbecility. On the other, it emerges into view under end- 
less forms of historical development. Its origin is attested by 
documents, whose peculiar language and pervading modes of 
thought, determined by the reciprocal action of Oriental and 
Hellenic mind, cannot be understood without wide and accurate 
philological research, enriched by the kindred results of ethnology 
and antiquities. In its progress through the ages it has allied 
itself with all the vicissitudes of our western civilization ; and now 
for at least a millennium and a half, it has been the latent principle 
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or the avowed pretext of whatever is most important. and) charac- 
teristic in: European ‘history: Poetry and, Art,,,under. its , trans- 
forming influence, have exchanged the outward, sensuous, grace 
of heathenism, for that deeper soul of inspiration which, animates 
the creations of Dante and Shakspeere, of Raffaelle and Leonardo 
da Vinci, of Palestrina, Handel, and Beethoven, ,,.A due compre- 
hension of ‘the ‘fact of; Christianity must include; a, notice of, all 
these manifestations, with an estimate of their mutual relation, 
atid their joint action on the conditien of humanity, . The fact 
grows out of the deepest root of our nature, and shades and 
shelters every part of -it. 

If its magnitude and multiplicity have hitherto prevented any 
one from ‘rising up to the full, demands of this ,high argument, 
the low estimate of: its significance, and the narrow religious or 
philosophical: point of view from) which it: has, usually ,been 
approached, have’ -contriliuted. not; less, effectually to the same 
result.’ The sceptic and the ligot must here be put. into one gate- 
gory. Protestants have! been every whit as. contracted, and. ex- 
clusive in their apprehension of the subject as Catholics,, Baronius 
stands on the same ground. with the Centuriatores. Magdeburgenses. 
Gibbon ‘is! often:.as one+sided.as. Milner; and Voltaire .can,.no 
more be pronounced exempt from, shallow philosophic prejudice, 
‘than Guerike from: Lutheran intolerance, | A spirit of broader and’ 
bolder investigation has been carried into this department, by. the 
Germans. The materials whieh they have accumulated, and; the 
résults' which they have worked, out; from every. corner of this 
deep and: widely-ramified! mine, ;attest incredible industry, and, 
for unquestionabld evidence of honesty of, purpose and conscien- 
tious ‘thoroughness, of execution, deserve all .praise;.,, But.,,the 
Germatis-sedm ‘destined to be the pioneers of science: ,;,With all 
their philological. depth -and. precision, .and, their ; maryellous 
patience in determining the outward conditions;,of fagt,,; they 
possess in general but httle constructive nnd creative power, “They 
succeed better in disquisition than.in narration, The, products ef 
their labour offer ‘themselves to, the| inquirer, like the wheels, and 
ehains and springs on .a watchmaker's table, each, complete, w 
itself and: perfectly formed, ; but disconnected from, one. another, 
and waiting, as it were, for some foreign. hand to. combine them, m 
an organic whole. This want-of reproductive and; pictorial faculty 
every one experiences in, the writings of. Neander, ,,, His. vast 
knowledge, his exemplary candour, his truly Christian spirit, ;¢om- 
mand our reverence and our trust in every page... But his histone 
talent is so disproportionate to the mass of his erudition, the 
weight of his materials so completely encumbers him, so cold, flat, 
colourless, and unrelieved is the whole composition of his narra- 
tive—that the reader finds it a task to proceed, and on concluding 
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the portion he has assigned himself, lays down the book with 
profound respect bit inexpressible weariness. Were the same 
amount of accurate fact put into the hands of.a Frenchman, what 
a lively and entertaining story he would make of it! And, the 
higher order of English mind, from its combining with equal 
knowledge of public life and practical realities, more calmness and 
gravity of jadigmacist than ‘seems compatible with the restless 
civacity of the Gallican temperament, is pre-eminently qualified 
mould into noble, enduring; historic forms, and to imbue with 
a strong moral vitality, the “disjecta membra’ of fact which have 
been thrown ‘out in imperfect births from the prolific womb of 
German erudition. We have a signal instance of this in the 
“History of Greece,” by Mr. Grote, uniting :as it does so remark- 
ably to the vast and varied learning of the German, the manly 
sense and decided political principle of the Englishman, display; 
ing, beyond any other book of its‘day, so intimate an acquaintance 
with the original sources of knowledge; ‘sustained by all that 
modern research has done to develop and illustrate them. - It 
would be out of place to institute any direct comparison between 
the work of Mr. Grote and that of Dean Milman now before us. 
They ovcupy ‘a very different part of the field. of historical litera- 
ture, and ‘are concerned with a very ‘different order of ideas and 
human interests. But, in the ‘same extraordinary: combination 
of ancient learning with the fruits of more recent inquiry, the two 
works considerably resemble each other. 

To say that Dean Milman has not realized our ideal of a his- 
tory of Christianity, is no disparagement of his undertaking. No 
man yet is equal to the task. It is high merit to have made such 
an ‘approach to its fulfilment: Few men could have entered on 
it ‘more richly qualified, or after maturer preparation. Gifted by 
nature with fine poetic feeling, which early employed itself on the 
kindred subjects of the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” and the “ Martyr of 
Antioch,” and which has found utterance in some very beautiful 
liymus-—well disciplined in the exact and elegant scholarship of 
Oxford, and enjoying from the commencement of his career, the 
éuse and the leisure which are the conditions of successful 
literary activity—he has made the “ History of Christianity,” in its 
sources and its developments, the study of his life. His “‘ History 
of the Jews,’ handled with a breadth of view and a freedom of 
judgment which, at the time of its publication, were almost un- 
precedented in England, and did equal honour to his love of 
truth and his moral courage, prepared the way for greater works: 
first, his “‘ History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the 
Abolition of Paganism,” and then the three volumes, just published, 
of the “‘ History of Latin Christianity,” which will extend, when 
completed, to the extinction of the Eastern Empire. ‘The work, 
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in fact, from beginning to end, will be coextensive with the 
great history of Gibbon. It was natural that a Christian, and a 
clergyman, should wish to accompany that wonderful performance 
through its whole course, and place the religion which it so con- 
stantly misconceives, in a more favourable light: and it is credit- 
able to the author that, with the sincerest attachment to Ohris- 
tianity, he should have accomplished his purpose in so fair and 
candid a spirit, and with such an exemption from narrow profes- 
sional bias. It is evident that the “ Decline and Fall” has left a 
deep impression on his mind, and thfit his admiration of its 
literary excellences not only suggested the form of his own work, 
and governed the distribution of his materials, but has moulded, 
perhaps unconsciously, the very structure of his periods. 
Milman’s style, though simpler and more natural, continually 
reminds one of Gibbon; but it wants that marvellous precision 
and exactness of thought, which, under all the inflation of his 
phraseology, Gibbon sustained with such unfailing vigour to the 
completion of his twelve volumes. The Dean's execution of his 
work is very unequal, Some passages are admirably written. 
In others, the language is loose and involved, and becomes at 
times almost ungrammatical, as if he were overwhelmed by the 
abundance of his materials, and had thrown them off with an 
impatient carelessness. But the fault which we are compelled occa- 
sionally to find with his language, we do not extend to his matter. 
It has been collected with great industry from the original sources, 
and presented to the reader after a careful weighing of the 
evidence on which it rests. He properly distinguishes in the 
Preface (p. iv.) between dissertation and Pais and considers 
it the function of the latter, to exhibit the result rather than the 
process of inquiry, He has therefore compressed, instead of 
expanding, his materials; and, like a man of real learning, has 
given only the necessary indications of it in his notes, without 
any ostentatious display. His whole work conveys the impression 
of a richly cultivated and thoughtful mind. Yet, we do not 
ascribe to him the highest attributes of an historian, . His excel- 
lences are those of the accomplished scholar, the: man of taste, 
the liberal and enlightened divine. He has no great skill in the 
delineation of character, and no philosophic grasp of the grand 
relations of cause and effect, which set the moral significance of 
a period before us at one view. We miss in him the masterly 
analysis and firm critical judgment of Hallam, and tke captivating, 
though often seductive, generalizations of Guizot. He combines 
many excellences—all that exquisite cultivation, and boundless 
research, and a truthful spirit could command—but possesses no 
one in the striking pre-eminence which belongs to the man of 
original genius. The large and generous sentiments of Christian 
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charity which pervade every part of his book, form one of its 
distinguishing merits. 

“T use Christianity,’ he says, “in its most comprehensive significance, 
from national episcopal churches, like that of England, which aspires 
to maintain the doctrines and organization of the apostolic, or imme- 
diately post-apostolic ages, onward to that dubious and undefinable 
verge where Christianity melts into a high moral theism, a faith which 
would expand to purer spirituality with less distinct dogmatic system; 
or that which would hardly call itself more than a Christian philosophy, 
a religious Rationalism. } presume not, neither is it the office of the 
historian, to limit the blessings of our religion either in this world or 
the world to come; ‘there is One who will know His own.’ As an 
historian, I can disfranchise none who claim, even on the slightest 
grounds, the privileges and hopes of Christianity ; repudiate none who 
do not place themselves without the pale of believers or worshippers of 
Christ, or of God through Christ.”’* 


Next to this catholicity of spirit, the most prominent excellence 
of this work is found, perhaps, in some of its narrations. The 
poetic feeling and picturesque fancy of the author readily appro- 
priate and reproduce whatever is striking and romantic in the 
manners and vicissitudes of the early or medieval church. The 
story of Benedict of Nursia, and the missionary adventures of 
Columban, Gallus, and Sturm are charmingly told. Passages 


from the sterner histories of Hildebrand and Becket are also given 
with great power; and the characteristic features of monastic life 
are constantly delineated with great vividness and discrimination. 
We quote the following passage as a specimen :— 


“All these. more aspiring and restless and iusatiable spirits the 
monasteries invited within their hallowed walls ; to all these they pro- 
mised peace, But they could rarely fulfil their promise; even they 
could not satisfy the yearnings for religious adventure, Most of the 
old monasteries which held the rule either of St, Benedict or of Cassian 
had become wealthy, and suffered the usual effects of wealth. Some 
had altogether relaxed this discipline, had long renounced poverty ; and 
the constant dissensions, the appeals to the bishop, to the metropolitan, 
or where, as they all strove to do, they had obtained exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction, to the pope, showed how entirely the other great 
vow, obedience to the abbot or prior, had become obsolete. The best 
were regular and tranquil; they had achieved their labours, they had 
fertilized their immediate territory, and as though they had now but 
to enjoy the fruits of their toil, they sank to indolent repose. Even 
where the discipline was still severe, it was monotonous, to some extent 
absolute ; its sanctity was exacted, habitual, unawakening. All old 
establishments are impatient of innovation ; a higher flight of devotion 
becomes insubordination, or a tacit reproach on the ordinary course. 





* Vol. i. p. 9, note. 
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Monasticism had beén and was' ever tracing’ the same cyele.1:, Now:the 
wilderness, the utter solitude, the' utmost ‘poverty, ‘the contest with; the 
stubborn forest and unwholesome ‘thorass, the most. exalted, piety, the 
devotion ‘which had not hours enough during the day and: night, for its 
exercise! the rile which could not be enforced too strictly, the strongly 
coihpeting’ asceticism, thd inventive self-discipline, the inexhaustible, 
emulous ingenuity: df self-torture, ‘the, boastful servility, of obedience : 
then the fame for piety, the;layish, offerings of the faithful, the grants 
of the repentant, lord, the endowments of the remorseful king—the 
opulence, the..power, the magnificence., The wattled’ hut,'the’ rock- 
hewn hermitage, is now the stately cloister; the lowly church of'wood, 
the lofty and gorgeous abbey ; the wild forest dr’ heath, ‘the’ pleasant 
and umbrageous grove; thé marsh, a domain ‘of intermingling ‘meadow 
arid corn-fields ; the brawling stream ‘or mouiitairi-torrent, a succession 
of quiet tanks 6+ pools fatteninginnumerable ‘fish. The superior, once 
a nan “bowel to’ ‘the earth with humility, care-worm, pale, emaciated, 
with a coarse habit bound with a cord, ‘with naked, feet,,is. become an 
abbot on ‘his ‘curvetting: palfrey, im. rich attire, with his silver. cross 
borne befdre him, travelling to take his place amid the,lordliest of the 
realm,’’* ' 


The occasional translitions from the old legends and: chronicles 
are delightful.’ ‘They lidve'all the quaint and: graphic:simplicity 
of the original: Neander has given us'from the same sdurde pre 
cisely the same materials ; ‘but on comparison,jone feels at onee, 
what a difference there is between the vivid conception of a poet's 
mind, with the chivicé, expressive diction’ which spontaneously 
springs out’ of'ity'and the prosiic copying of bare facts by the 
mére scholar. ‘ ) bos age oily just 

Dean’ Milman divides tlie ‘history of Western Christianity inte 
two great periods, which ‘he distinguishes’ as. the: Latin:iand the 
Teutonic. ‘The first ‘includes @ spate! of ten: centuries from, the 
first ‘adoption of Litin as the ectlesiastical language-of the West, 
till the outburst of'the' German Reformation ;: the: se¢onil, which 
embraces all subsequent time ‘to the: present’ day; he designates) 
Teutonic, on the’ assumption that the German element which; was 
so deeply infused ‘into European civilization, did not before that 
event obtain its full atrd géetiuine utterance.’ This, 'so-far as we know, 
is & novel distinction. It does not strike us:as' altogether satis: 
factory. It affirms on'the one hand too littlée, amd:on!the!other too 
miich’, and is founded, ‘moreover, ona circumstance not lof suffi- 
cient breadth'and ‘weight to characterize the grand.eras of society-- 
the simple domition of ‘Latin as a sacred tongye. | Evemif it were 
so, it would not accurately discriminate the two periods, for it is 
a-mark still applicable to the whole of southern Europe, From 
the time of Gregory the Great, the old classical feeling, the proper 





* Vol. iii. p. 329. 
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Roman ¢hara¢ter, . was extinct,.,, Latin. itself had, become a new 
language: Cicero. and; Cesar would hardly have recognised it in 
the passionate devotion of ‘Augustine, and still lessin.the rhymed 
and decentuated’ poetry of the Church. The ‘Teutonic mind was 
the transforming power ‘of the whole medieval: period., While it 
accepted’ some of the forms of the ‘old Roman civilization, it 
breathed into them ‘a totally new life.’ : It ereated anew eloquence, 
a new poetry, a new music, a’new architecture; and though it 
togk centuries to develop the modémn languages out ‘of the cor- 
ruption) of old, and the intermingling of new, elements, yet the 
thoughts they were to utter, and the sentiments that were destined 
toanimate them, were, already ripe for expression, as soon as a 
Dante and a Chaucer found. a fitting vehicle for their inspirations. 
Learning, it-is triie, in all its,forms, was Latin, and so it continued 
long ‘after the Reformation ;; but the soul of the medieval world 
was essentially ‘Teutonic, and if we hesitate.so' to regard. it, still 
less ‘Was it. Latin. ‘It was at’ most a mixture of) Latin and ‘Teu- 
tonic. If this be an understatement of the claims of the Teutonic 
element, it is exaggeration in the opposite direction, to make it 
the distinctive: characteristic! of, the period ,which, followed the 
Reformation: For though:some of the most energetic reformers— 
Wydliffe,' Huss, Jerome of Prague, and Ljthey—did not belong 
tothe Romianic population of Europe, but were. either of Teutonic. 
or of Slavonic omgin, yet the merit ofa reforming spirit cannot 
be! limited :to themi;, Claude, of ‘Turin,.Amold of Brescia, Fra 
Deleind «and Savonarola were. Italians,*, |1t is, unquestionable, 
too, that the expatriation of learned Constantinopolitan Greeks 
onthe extmetion of the Eastern. Empire, and the reyival by them 
of ' Greek ‘studies in Italy, the invention, of printing, and the 
unprecedented: extension of European, commerce and navigation, 
all eémbining, no doubt,; with that earnest. desire of spiritual reno- 
vatidn which was’ cherished:im its greatest, intensity by nations of 
Germanic origin—-were very powerful, contributing causes to the 
great:\vevolution in the: Church ;,.one, effect of which was, rather 
an abatement than an increase: of,,the -proper,, Teutonic element, 
aécompanied: ds it, was hy the reintroduction into. Europe, with 
a védoubled effeet- on art;and letters and. philosophy, of the long- 
suspended influence of thé old Hellenic mind, 

‘It will be replied, perhaps, to these objections—and by his 
adoption of # sentence from Polybius)in his preface, Dean Milman 
may’ seem to! have anticipated. themt-—-that, the nature, of his 





* Claude was a Spaniard by birth, but the sphere of his activity was the 
North of Italy. See Guerike, "Kirehengeschichte, vol. i. p. 480. 
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subject led him ‘to speak chiefly of papal Christianity, of which 
Rome was the centre, and Latin the appropriate language ; and 
this, it is true, gives an outward unity to his work which he has 
well preserved. But such a limitation of design makes his book 
rather a History of the Church than a History of Christianity, a 
restriction expressly disclaimed in the preface to his first work, of 
which the present is a continuation. Even on this narrower 
ground, we’ still think there is reason to except against his dis- 
tinction of Latin and Teutonic Christianity. The only European 
sovereignty which aimed at a restoration of the old Roman En- 
pite, and by the help and encouragement of which the papacy 
sought its opportunities of universal spiritual dominion, was 
German. Through an inheritance of its powers by the Germans, 
Sir Francis Palgrave asserts, that the Roman Empire has never 
become extinct, and that European history can be truly interpreted 
on that supposition alone. 

Without raising objections that may appear captious, we willingly 
admit, that in the portion of Christian history embraced in the 
present volumes, there is a grand unity of subject centring chiefly 
in the papacy, which in all its outward aspects and relations the 
Dean has developed with great clearness and ability. But this 
history has an outward and an inward unity. The former results 
from the steady and continuous efforts of the popes to assume the 
same dominion over the minds, as the old empire and common- 
wealth had once exercised over the bodies, of men—the image of 
Rome, a8 it had been, obscurely floating before their vision, as the 
form and measure of what it was again, with new and higher 
powers, destined to become. The latter has its source in that 
great idea of a Kingdom ‘of God which is the vital principle of 
Christian trust and expectation—which, at first obscurely intimated 
by the ancient Hebrew prophets, and then brought out in its full 
spiritual significance by Christ himself, had been clothed at the 
commencement of the Latin period in a most solemn and impres- 
sive form by the great formative intellect of the West, Augustine.* 
Dean Milman appears to us to have apprehended the outward 
unity of his subject more clearly than the inward. Yet the spiritual 
principle which pervades the entire development of Christianity as 
an historical fact, must be distinctly grasped to give that develop- 
ment its true significance. 

There is an extraordinary parallelism between the aims of 
heathen and Christian, of temporal and spiritual, Rome, which 





* In his celebrated work, “De Civitate Dei, Augustine traces back the 
origin of an earthly and a heavenly kingdom to the primal schism in the celestial 
hierarchy, and argues that, in the present world, they lie intermixed with each 
other, not wholly separable by any power of man on this side the grave :—“in 
hoc interim sexculo perplex quodam modo invicemque permixte.” xi. 1. 
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startles and puzzles us, till we find the place and meaning of both 
in the great world-drama of human history. But doubt vanishes 
on further reflection.. Indications of a plan gradually disclose 
themselves. Order grows out of the seeming chaos to the calmly 
retrospective eye, and in the beautiful language of Madame de 
Staél, “ L’on voit surger une pensée, toujours la méme, de I’ abime 
des faits et des siécles.” The civilization of the world is now 
concentrated in Europe. From that focal point emanates the 
highest moral and spiritual influence for the renovation of old, 
and the impregnation of new, peoples. What is the foregoing 
process by which this great result has been brought to pass? We 
observe that the different elements of our present civilization— 
material, intellectual, spiritual—were originally cultivated in sepa- 
rate and independent spheres, were gradually brought into union, 
and were finally commingled. Egypt, India, Bactria, Pheenicia, 
the coasts, islands, and peninsulas of Greece, commenced the 
work. Alexandria fused together the Oriental and the Hellenic 
mind. The arms of Rome penetrating into the East, appropriated 
the rich products of this union, and carried them to the farthest 
shores of the West. And now issuing from the obscure depths of 
the humblest Palestinian life, there came forth a new influence, 
mysterious and inexplicable, silent, deep-working, and resistless, 
which deposited in the bosom of the vast empire of Rome the seeds 
of a future transformation of its outward form and of its indwelling 
spirit. The earliest aim and expectation and the final results of 
this movement were so wholly dissimilar and disproportionate, 
that but for the unquestionable evidence of history, we could 
hardly believe there was any connexion between them. The first 
Christian preachers believed in and proclaimed an immediate 
approach of the Kingdom of God, and declared that the end of the 
present state of things was close at hand. Far from dreaming of 
an empire on earth, they looked for a speedy dissolution of all 
sublunary interests, and a complete destruction of the great 
sovereignty which then ruled the world. That awful day was 
delayed. Anticipation was disappointed again and again, though 
the belief still endured ; and its suspected existence exasperated 
in heathens their hatred of the Gospel. By slow and gradual 
steps the expectation of spiritual, was transformed into a desire of 
temporal, dominion. Heathen influences and the ambition of the 
priesthood hastened and facilitated the change. Constantine's 
conversion, the exterminating war carried on with such remorseless 
intolerance against paganism by Theodosius, and the final over- 
throw of the Western Empire, worked in the same direction, and 
gave new force and determination to the impulse. Yet the old 
persuasion still kept its hold on the Christian mind. Gregory 
the Great, abandoned by the feeble and cowardly policy of the 
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Byzantine court, and left to.contend,, single-handed, against the 
overwhelming calamities of his time, firmly believed, that,the last 
day was come, and that heaven and earth were about, to pass 
away. ..He saw God's doom visibly written on the world; and it 
was his, conviction, that only God's. ministers could, take men 
safely through the terrible catastrophe...Thus assumption, of 
temporal power, was justified to his own mind, as the only possible 
condition of wisely directing, the. circumstances inyolved,in ap- 
proaching spiritual change, ‘The ideas,of a temporal and a spiritual 
kingdom were almost unconsciougly confounded together. One 
existed, and wrought;in and through the other. As piety or am- 
bition predominated in the minds of the.sovereign pontiffs, the 
Spiritual, or the temporal idea was in the ascendant... Perhaps. the 
separation between them was neyer, perfectly clear in any mind; 
and to this cause, as well, as to more selfish and worldly, influences, 
we, must, in),part ascribe, the conflicting principles, and. the dis- 
cordant aims which become apparent on a,close inspection, of the 
papal history. There was much in the state of the Western world 
to inspire.the bishops of its, ancient metropolis with the fond per- 
suasion, that by the decree of Providence and for a higher purpose 
they had stepped jinto the place of the old;emperors. They in- 
herited many of the traditions and habitudes of universal empire. 
Respect and deference were spontaneously yielded to them through- 
out the West. The old instrumentalities of intercourse.and 
dominion, highways and bridges and. interpostal arrangements 
connecting the provinces. on every side with a common centre in 
Rome, were a visible, indication of eminent position, and seemed 
naturally to invite an exercise of the high powers associated with 
it. .The best intellect and culture passed gradually into,, the 
seryice of the Church, and were more and more at the disposal of 
the great patriarch of the West, It.is not surprising that, these 
manifold and ever-present influences should generate almost, uncon- 
sciously, in the minds of those who. held high spiritual place in 
Rome, the idea of a central power and ascendant dominion, to 
which all temporalities must, be subject, as acting. under it for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. Thus the present unity of 
our European civilization is the result of a double process;; the 
first effected by heathen Rome in the aggregation and assimilation 
of the various material elements developed in the old world; the 
second consisting in the concentration of the moral interests of 
society under one spiritual dominion, exercised by Christian Rome, 
and rivalling in extent of sway and despotic sternness of rule. the 
secular empire which preceded it. 

But there is a still deeper principle involved in this process of 
transition and development, on the nature and operation of which 
we miss the expression of a clear and distinct opinion in the 
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work beforé us.” Our attentivn ‘is drawn to # marvellous revolit- 
tion. ''We'see’ an‘ old ‘world unmade, and ‘a new one ‘substituted 
for it ;’ and ‘we are ‘told, this’ ‘was' the ‘effect of ‘Christianity.’ Yet 
we tire not shown, except in the most’ general teriis, wherein lay 
thé ‘peculiar power of Christianity, whiat constituted its principle, 
and how we are to distinguish it from other agencies that worked 
along ‘with it. | Our ‘author ‘includes in it, of course, a very pure 
morality, the unity’ and benevolence of ‘God, and a belief’ in 
immortality; but these are rot ‘its essence, its specific difference ; 
for to some extent, ‘as ‘he himself admits (Hist: of Christianity, 
i.'th. 1), these elements of “belief existed ‘in’ other religions; 
nor will these ‘alone account for ‘the transforming efficacy of the 
gospel’'on the whole mind and life of antiquity. © In the'intro- 
duttory. chapter of his former work; he says it will be his object 
“to exhibit.the reciprocal influence of civilization on Christianity, 
of Cliristianity on civilization.” ''“* Christianity,” he affirms, “may 
éxist in’ a certain form 'in a nation of savages as well as in a nation 
of philosophers, yet its specific ‘character will almost entitely 
depend tipon the character of the peoplé who aire its votarivs:' It 
must ‘be considered, therefore, in constant connexion with’ that 
character; it will'darken with the darkness, ‘and brighten’ with the 
light of each ‘succeeding century; in an’ wncongenial time it will 
recede ‘so fiir from its’ genuine ‘and é€ssential nature, ‘ds scarcely 
to retiiin any sign’of its divine’ original:’ it will advance with the 
advancement of human nature, atid keep’ up ‘tlie moral to ‘the 
utmost height ‘of ‘the intellectual culture ‘of man.”~ (Fist. of 
-Chitistianity, i. p. 501) ‘This leaves the whole'subject very, vague. 
We are’ nowhere informed, what’is “its géenuime’ and ‘essential 
iature;’ so that we’'should find’ it difficult ‘to explain wherein, 
beyond the’ getieral acknowledgment ‘of a''divine brigin, Dean 
Mihhat's' conception of ‘Christianity, ‘asa work, differs from: that 
of’ Gibbon. Christianity, ‘according’ to’ him takes ‘its’ specific 
character from ‘that of the' civilisation with which itis accidentally 
connected.’ A’ farther elucidation of this point’ séems required 
for 4’ satisfactory explanation of the pheriomena which the present 
work ‘sets before us. 

The essential distinction between the old religions of heathenism, 
ind the faith which replaced them ‘in the gospel, seems to lie mainly 
in one circumstante. |The powers ‘worshipped’ in’ the’ former 
were embraced ‘within thé limits; and subject to the laws, of’ the 
universal Kosmos, issuing with it from chaos, and destined with 
it to ‘go back into chaos ‘again; ‘wnder nature, not above nature ; 
personifications in the first instance of mere physical forces, and 
afterwards, as the anthropomorphic principle gained strength, 
exaggerations of human qualities, clothed at times in forms of 
exquisite outward beauty, but never standing in any close 
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relation, often in direct antagonism, to the higher moral senti- 
ments of mankind. On the other hand, the One God of the 
Christians exercised an uncontrollable power over the universe; 
it was absolutely his work; he had created heaven and earth out 
of nothing ; he was the sole fountain and head of all existence; 
immeasurably above and beyond all the laws and forms of material 
things, which were in fact nothing more than the expressions of 
his sovereign will. He was invested, moreover, with the highest 
moral attributes which the moral advancement of his worshippers 
enabled them to conceive. He was their standard of moral per- 
fection, and believed to have an intense sympathy with the moral 
condition of the human race, of that portion of it more particu- 
larly which, by the directer action of his Spirit on the minds of their 
teachers, he had placed in a special relation to himself. The 
elements of this idea of God, and of a family or kingdom of God, 
having been progressively developed among the Hebrews, were 
adopted in a more expanded and spiritual form by the founder 
and earliest propagators of Christianity, stripped of their national 
exclusiveness, invested with a more benignant aspect, and applied 
under moral restrictions alone, to all mankind. 

If we reflect on the consequences involved in these oppo- 
site views of deity, we shall at once perceive how immensely 
different must be the influence issuing from them on the moral 
and social condition of the world. In heathenism, the spi- 
ritual was shaped and limited by the pressure of the phy- 
sical. In Christianity the spiritual claimed absolute domi- 
nion over the material; used it simply as an instrument; 
and gave to it whatever beauty and value it could receive. 
We understand by the spiritual, that interior sense of moral 
distinctions and that perception of great fundamental truths, 
which men, as soon as they are awakened to it, recognise as the 
highest function of their being, and which connects them, by 
a secret feeling, with the Invisible Sovereignty of the universe. 
This spiritual sense was directly appealed to and excited by 
Christianity; in heathenism it was overpowered by the sensuous 
form which the popular worship had assumed. It was the pro- 
foundest conviction of Christianity, that there could be only One 
all-perfect Being—only One God. Heathenism split up deity into 
many parts, and made out of them a multiform whole, subject to 
the sway of a dark, mysterious fate. The Christian felt that his 
intercourse with God could only be mental; that nothing hin- 
dered it, but moral impurity, wilfully retained and cherished; and 
he shrunk from every attempt to realise the Great Invisible to the 
outward sense, and to approach him or propitiate him by any 
material process, as the height of impiety. Between the heathen 
and the object of his worship, there intervened a system of rite 
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and symbol and sacerdotal mediation, which could be made the 
means of mechanically adjusting the relation between them, 
without any corresponding change in the heart and life of the 
worshipper. We are speaking now of the popular religion. 
Moral considerations were of course not absent from the heathen 
mind; but they were supplied from another source. From the 
essential connexion of Christianity with the moral nature of man, 
it not only gave a new stimulus to that nature, but itself grew 
with its development, and bore, from the first, the impress 
of a religion destined for indefinite progress. Heathenism, on 
the contrary, was prevented from expansion by the physical forms 
in which it had embodied itself; the very beauty of the Hellenic 
idolatry marking the point beyond which it was impossible for the 
popular conception to pass. There can be no doubt that the 
sensuous character of the classical heathenism, and the seductive 
grace of the voluptuous art with which it was so closely inter- 
woven, tended directly and most powerfully to corrupt and debase 
the public sentiment; to hold it captive under gross physical 
associations; to repress all emotions allied to the devotional— 
to extinguish, in fact, the spiritual faculty. The problem of 
Providence, if we may so speak without irreverence, was how to 
expel this sensual civilization which heathenism had fostered, 
and introduce one more spiritual in its place; how to raise men 
into a condition of spiritual freedom, and bring their minds into 
direct intercourse with the Sovereign Rectitude and Holiness of 
the universe, by loosening their sensual bonds, and breaking down 
the moral barriers which had hitherto stood between them and 
God. The process employed was one of remarkable,-—viewed in 
connexion with its marvellous and enduring consequences,—of 
sublime simplicity. A life of surpassing purity and benignity, 
constituting one unbroken act of self-sacrifice to the highest 
moral ends, is presented to the world; and the trust, the sym- 
pathy which it inspires, is the principle of the world’s redemption. 
A spirit of self-sacrificing love is the spirit of the gospel. It 
is the life of Christ transfused into the world. That such an 
influence should have produced such effects, is a favourable omen 
for humanity; for it shows, that even in a low and carnal state, 
when its better feelings are honestly appealed to, they never fail 
to come forth—that it is never wholly insensible to the power of 
a true and genuine virtue. Regarding Christ now simply in the 
light of an historical phenomenon, we seem to find the reason of 
his vast spiritual authority over the human mind, and of the 
profound reverence and awe with which his brief history is con- 
templated, in his so purely and so completely corresponding to 
our instinctive feeling of what is most divine in man; so that in 
him God seems to converse more directly with our race, and 
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those who unreservedly subject themselves to the spirit which 
animated his life, burst the limits of a mere physical existence, 
and enter into immediate communion with the Parent Mind. It 
was the belief of Christians from the first, that Christ's was a 
perfectly sinless life; that by self-surrender to God, he had over- 
come all the power of moral evil; had passed through death into 
the divine presence; and sent down thence to his followers on 
earth, a spiritual power which, if they did not extinguish it by 
a return to wickedness, would effect for them a similar deliverance 
from the bondage of sin and death. Through faith in him they 
were brought under the protection and blessing of a sovereignty 
which, was raised far above all the changes of this perishable 
world—ahsolute, infinite, and eternal. This privilege they gained 
by-the unconditional surrender of every other consideration to 
what they ‘accepted as the will of God—the highest truth and 
right. This self-sacrifice to God in the spirit of Christ’s own life 
and death, in conflict with moral evil, in furtherance of moral 
and spiritual good—strikes us as the essential principle of Chris- 
tianity, that which distinguishes, its effects and operations from 
any other agency with which it may be incidentally associated in 
the progress of human affairs. _We are not now mooting theolo- 
gical doctrines, but simply investigating an historical fac. 

An immense change had to be effected before such a principle 
could be brought extensively into action, and give its noblest aim 
and most beautiful characteristic, though still feebly and inade- 
quately, to a new form of civilization. Nor ought it to surprise 
and startle us, that the change was facilitated by some expecta- 
tions that, were not fulfilled, and by some beliefs that we are 
unable to reconcile with our present conceptions of the true rela- 
tion between God and man; and that even the essential principle 
of Christianity, in the course of its historical development, ocea- 
sionally manifested itself in dogmas, practices, and institutions, 
which, estimated from our higher point of view, we cannot hesitate 
to pronounce extravagant and absurd. Ours is a mixed world of 
good and evil. Some. influences are thrown into it, direct, as we 
believe, from the Parent Fount of inspitation; but, once imparted, 
they are left. to find their place and make their way in it under 
the general laws of puvtioneh sometimes by antagonism, and 
sometimes by alliance, with beliefs and tendencies which they find 
already existing there. It may seem strangb that it should be 
#0, bat we eannot gainsay facta; and faots are before us, “There 
still remains the sublime trust, which experience in the main filly 
justifies, that, once fairly committed to a conflict with each other, 
truth is mightier than error, and good will finally overmaater evil, 
We hold it to be unquestionable, that the determination of gross 
and carnal minds to a religious life, was promoted in the first age 
of Christianity by a belief in approaching judgment and the end 
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of the world. No moral influence less awful and’ less immediate 
would have sufficed to break the bondage of sinful habits, and 
disperse those sensual associations of ideas which enveloped the 
mind in a constant atmosphere of impurity. Yet the belief, in its 
primitive Hebrew form, proved a delusion. How congenial the 
feeling it expressed, must’ have been to the instinctive anticipation 
of the human soul, is evident from the tenacity with|which it was 
clung to after repeated disappointments. For man’s religious 
nature is so constituted, that he calculates on Tetribtition as a final 
certainty in the eternal order of things, though he may be unable 
to find a logical proof why it ‘must’ be ‘so. ' This expectation, 
latent in the human soul, the gospel appealed to with a peculiar 
solemnity, and called forth’ in‘ unwonted strength. It dwells in 
every man who has a conscience, It is a consideration of incalcu- 
lable weight in the faith of a Christian. ‘In the tremendous imagery 
which, brought it home to the mirid as a reality close at hand, we 
recognise a transitory vehicle of religious influence, ‘which passed 
away when it had accomplished its purpose; while the spiritual 
truth which it had teakeribd into more vivid ‘consciousness, 
remained behind in undiminished force. 

There are many Christians who cannot harmonise with their 
notion of the divine justice and benevolence, the doctrine’ of 
atonement or propitiation under any modification: At the: time 
of Christ's appearance the whole’ saverdotal religion of the world 
was based on the idea of a piacular intercourse with Deity. The 
belief was all-pervading; it affécted Jew and Gentile alike. 
When Christ's death emerges into the light of history, it comes 
to us in the apostolic records invested most ‘distinctly «with 
expiatory associations. Whether we accept ‘this view of it, as 
expressing a permanent principle in ‘the spiritual economy of 
things, or only as a transient phase of anthropomorphic conception, 
we cannot doubt, as a simple fact of history, that it helped the 
popular mind to realize to itself at once the hemousness of sin 
and the assurance of its forgiveness ; and that by substituting in 
place of thé customary propitiations, one all-sufficient sacrifice, 
it did away, as it were in one grand homeopathic process, with 
the necessity for all sacerdotal medintion in time to come, brought 
the human soul direct through Clitist to God, and facilitated that 
uot of entire self-aqctifice to God which is the determining crisis 
of a Christian life, If this view does not itself mvolve a truth, 
it served at least, under a new aspect of human relations to God, 
to introduce and strengthen influences which protect and shelter 
the most solemn truths—the incompatibility of sin with the 
Divine favour—self-sacrifice to God as the procuring cause of 
pardon—assurance of pardon as the condition of further growth 
in the spiritual life, 
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Fully to comprehend the history of Christianity, we must never 
lose sight of the immense counterforee that was required to 
overcome the inveterate tendencies of the heathen civilization, 
and to invest things spiritual and eternal with that prominence 
in the habitual contemplation of the mind, which had been 
hitherto almost exclusively possessed by secular interests and 
the objects of sense. The reaction, unavoidable in such an effort, 
will explain, if it cannot justify, some excesses and even violences 
in the manifestation of the essential principle of Christianity— 
the sacrifice of everything earthly to the cause of God—which 
gre most apt to surprise and perplex us, and till we view them 
as necessary parts of a wider scheme, to excite a passing aliena- 
tion and doubt. We will illustrate our meaning by some 
examples of the earliest effect of Christianity on manners, on 
doctrinal belief, and on social institutions. Nothing is more 
repulsive to a modern reader than the extreme and unnatural 
aseeticism which distinguishes such long periods of Christian 
history, and which in Catholic countries is not yet extinet. A 
ysage once introduced will perpetuate itself, after it has become 
not merely an absurdity, but a mischief. Still, the question may 
fairly be asked, whether this asceticism was not in the first 
instance a moral necessity? We have only to recollect what 
heathenism was, especially in its decline, and we shall perhaps 
see reason to conclude, that no resistance less decided and un- 
compromising than this could have enabled Christianity to 
vanquish it. Heathenism was tainted to the core. Unless hu- 
manity could be delivered from its corrupting influence, and 
regenerated by the infusion of a new vital principle, further pro- 
gress was impossible. In this impure world the Christian was 
doomed to live. Profoundly conscious of the inward holiness 
that was indispensable to his acceptable appearance before God, 
he could not go into a bath or enter a theatre, he could not walk 
through the streets and squares of the great cities of the old 
world, he could not look on the forms and symbols of the public 
worship, he could not recline on a couch at a heathen’s table, 
handle a lamp or a spoon, or lift a cup to his lips, without 
hearmg or seemg or touching something which offended his 
sense of moral purity, and must be an abomination to the holy 
God to whom he had dedicated himself. ‘That this is no exag- 
gerated representation of the moral state of the later heathenism, 
the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, filled with memorials of that 
old Roman life buried under Herculaneum and Pompeii, furnishes 
eonclusive evidence. ‘To escape its contaminations, the Christian 
had no resource but to flee, and lead a separate, insulated life. 
The relations of the sexes, out of which sweet and gentle virtues 
should spring, had been fearfully deranged and vitiated, Even 
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marriage, the natural protector of domestic purity, had lost its 
sanctity amidst the shameless frequency of divorce; and dis- 
joined from the religious sanctions which had consecrated it in 
the earlier and better days of Rome, was constantly viewed either 
in a worldly or a sensual light. On this rotten, sensualized world, 
over which devils still exercised (such was the universal belief of 
the Christians) their foul dominion, a sentence of destruction was 
written ; and only those who had resolutely separated themselves 
from its pollutions could hope for deliverance in the great and 
terrible day. To the asceticism of this period, the prevalence of the 
Oriental feeling, that matter was something essentially impure, 
connected with the wide diffusion, under various modifications, of 
dualistic principles—contributed its share. But we are inclined 
to think that Dean Milman overrates its influence, especially 
when he regards it as the latent source of the great heresies of 
the ancient Church, not only of Gnosticism, but also of Arianism 
and Nestorianism.—i. p. 139. We have no doubt that the 
main impelling principle of early Christian asceticism was intense 
reaction against the appalling sensuality of heathenism. On a 
smaller scale, we have an example of similar reaction in the 
modern temperance movement, most vehement in those countries 
where it is most needed. Enormous evils, it must be confessed, 
came ultimately in the train of this reaction. But such is the 
history of all great social changes. When a movement, however 
natural and even necessary in its origin, becomes popular, it is 
taken up by weak and passionate minds, and degenerates into 
cant and folly. It is embraced, not from conviction and a dis- 
criminating perception of its proper results, but from blind 
impulse, or the contagion of some eminent example. It is a 
ready access to notoriety. There are men who, from pure love of 
excitement, prefer any extravagance of self-mortification to a 
quiet and regular discharge of the ordinary duties of life. Such 
cases abound in the history of Christian asceticism and mar- 
tyrdom: and their effect on the whole aspect of Christianity was 
disastrous in the extreme. Household affections almost vanish 
out of view. Religion assumes a dark, forbidding form. The 
countenance of the Father is wrapt in impenetrable gloom: He 
is again an unknown God. The Son, transformed into a terrible 
Deity from the gentle and loving Jesus, steps into the vacated 
throne as rex tremende magistatis. Not a trace would have been 
left. of the primitive tenderness of the gospel, but for tlie sweet 
redeeming look of maternal purity and love in the Virgin. And 
the morality of the times was as harsh and stern as its theology. 
We know nothing in history more atrocious than Dunstan's 
treatment of Elgiva; and are surprised that Dean Milman should 
find anything defensible in the conduct of Pope Nicolas I. to- 
P2 
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wards Theutberga and Lothair—ii. p. 372. War on nature's 
laws in one direction, led to a more horrible infringement of 
them in another. A work more odious and revolting was never 
given to the world, than the “ Liber Gomorrhanus” of Damiani. 

This, however, was the dark side, the extreme result, of the 
great Christian reaction. It would be against all historical truth 
to deny that asceticism had its saintly and heroic virtues, and 
that monachism broke up the soil and nurtured the seeds of the 
future civilization of Europe. The monks of the West were « 
far nobler and more useful class of men than the dreamy anchor- 
ites and cenobites of Egypt and Syria. In spite of the con- 
trariety of their whole mode of life to the present demands of 
social duty, we still look with mingled reverence and awe on such 
men as Benedict and Boniface and Columban and Bernard. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice to God's service, as they conceived it, 
was the actuating principle of their characters. In this sense 
they were true Christians. They had taken up the cross without 
scruple or fear. Disengaged from the cares of a family, and 
spurning all the amenities of society, they had inured their 
frames to bear the utmost extremities of cold and hunger and 
thirst and pain, and disciplined their minds to habits of close 
thought and concentrated meditation. They were qualified 
equally for mental and bodily labour. Full of trust in God, and 
conscious of the sanctity of their mission, they went forth into 
wild woods and pathless wildernesses to convert the heathen and 
instruct the savage, and plant amidst them a house of prayer 
which should become a centre of humanizing influence and 
useful industry. What courage and presence of mind, what 
forethought and energy, were needed for such undertakings, and 
what admirable examples these men often exhibited of self- 
mastery and self-surrender to God, we may learn from the legends 
of missionary enterprise so graphically narrated by Dean Milman. 
Such men stood before the astonished barbarian as truly men of 
God—holy and severe, having all their appetites and passions 
under perfect control ; and so they won his heart, and commanded 
his reverence, and subjected him to the preliminary labours of a 
reviving civilization. And a life like this, however at variance 
with the soft and luxurious refinement of modern times, had 4 
grand and noble virtue of its own, which we now very inadequately 
appreciate, and which, if only to shame our effeminacy and our 
want of resolute self-denial, it may not be tnseasonable to hold 
ip, even in its extremer forms, to our admiration, When monn- 
aticisin in calmer times became learned and thoughtful, this power 
of selfeontrel, this emancipation from the trammels of sense, 
eave a subtlety and a penetration and a power ef close, eontinnols 
attention te the intelleet, which prahed out in marked eontrast 
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with the collapse and feebleness of the later heathen mind, and 
were a fitting preparation for the higher studies of a renovated 
literature and philosophy. It is remarkable, that the earliest 
revolt against the priesthood came out of the monasteries. “ In 
every great intellectual insurrection during the Middle Ages, a 
monk,” we are told by Dean Milman, “was the leader.” —iii. p.348. 

One of the most noticeable effects of Christianity on the general 
mind, has been the accretion and consolidation of a great mass 
of doctrine respecting God and man, and their mutual relation, 
and the tlireefold manifestation of God as Father, ‘Son, and Holy 
Spirit. It is universally admitted that. these doctrines, as ulti- 
mately’ defined and’ accepted by the Church, are not contained 
in the' Scriptures, but are ‘at most only a development under the 
moulding influence'of a prevalent philosophy, of certain germs 
of belief, attaching to the person and work of Christ, and depo- 
sited in the earliest Christian records.’ ‘The growth of this 
doctrinal system is regarded by many Christians as a great evil, 
and a wilful corruption of the primitive simplicity of the gospel. 
Such a view does ‘not, however, express the whole truth of the 
ease. The great trusts and fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith were originally presented in Hebraic forms. But 
these forms did not’ meet the want and capacity of the Greek 
mind, and had therefore to be rendered into Greek equivalents. 
Hence arose elements of thought, and intellectual demands in 
soihe respects at variance and contradictory; the Hebrew mind 
delighting in the con¢rete and anthropomorphic; the Hellenic in 
the abstgact and ideal; and the mysterious jargon of the ecclesi- 
astical theology has résulted from the attempt, favoured by the 
inexhaustible flexibility and copiousness of the Greek language, 
to Combine and reconcile them. Nevertheless, amidst the great 
ferment of ideas and the ceaseless fluctuation of opinion, some 
prévisional basis was required for the settlement and growth of 
thought. The real mischief came afterwards, in the fixation of 
a detérminate type of belief by the decisions of the Church. 
Yet even this, great as it was, was the least of two evils. For 
we have to remember what ages of mental and moral dissolution 
Christianity had “to traverse! What an inundation of barbarism 
it liad to encounter and bring under its control! A loose, vague, 
floatitig sentimentality would have been entirely without effect. 
Otir powerless negation of free inquiry, under stich circumstances, 
Wold have been tossed about hither and thither, like a feather 
On the ovedt-swell, Free inquity is a condition of thought, not 

principle of belief. Tt is a Want which does not arise, and 
sninot be met, till after long preparatory discipline, Tt presiip: 
plises something nlvenly helieved and necepted, as mm startitige 
point for inquiry, and a ground on which thought ean vet, This 
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point had now to be fixed. This ground had now to be laid. It 
was the first and most imperious necessity in the new culture 
that was preparing for mankind. Rude minds, pre-occupied by 
a low and mischievous superstition, needed to have the nobler 
doctrine.that was to expel it, presented to them in a fixed, deter- 
minate form, authoritatively enforced, which they could grasp 
and lean upon. They were to be brought under a solemn sense 
of their responsibility to God and their immediate dependence 
on him. Mystery was inevitable on such themes, addressed to 
such minds. It only aided their more complete subjugation to 
the ascendency of a spiritual world. How necessary was. some 
provisional settlement of the great outlines of religious belief for 
ordinary minds, even in an age comparatively enlightened, under 
the extraordinary excitement accompanying the first impression 
of Christian doctrines, we gather plainly enough from the wild 
theories of the Gnostics, fetched down from the clouds, and 
dashing fruitlessly, with idle words and vain imagery, against 
themes at once too high and too deep for the mastery of the 
human intellect.* 

This mass of Church doctrine, however justly we may now 
repudiate it, as an inadequate exponent of our highest thoughts, 
and resting on assumptions too narrow and too arbitrary, too 
little identical with ultimate and indubitable fact, to warrant the 
imposition of so vast a superstructure—was still a natural growth 
of the working of the mind in the great social crisis which 
determined its faculties with an intense earnestness to spiritual 
themes, and must ever furnish a very curious and instructive 
chapter in the history of human opinion. Many vigorous, truthful, 
earnest intellects were exercised for a long series of years on such 
speculations. What they taught, was believed and accepted by 
thousands ; and the subject of their instructions became a part 
of the living system of the public mind. Pure, unmixed error 
could never have obtained such a wonderful ascendency. It is 
a fine observation of some philosophical writer, that all the 
errors and heresies that ever prevailed in the world, involve a 
truth, exaggerated or disguised. Let the collateral mischief 
resulting from ecclesiastical dogmatism be as great as it may, it 
is still true that the philosophy of modern times would have been 
less deep, less ‘spiritual, had it not sprung out of the old doctrinal 
root of phe Church. There would probably have been far less 
mastery of the subtlest metaphysical questions, and far less 
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command of philosophical terminology, if the Greek Fathers had 
not attempted to fathom the invisible depths of Deity, and 
measure its relations with mankind; and those of the West had 
not probed the wounds and corruptions of humanity, and opened 
the great questions of free will and necessity and divine grace, 
From such premises some of the greatest thinkers set out in 
their inquiries ; and neither Erigena nor Abelard, neither Aquinas 
nor Scotus, neither Pascal nor Cudworth, neither Leibnitz nor 
Butler, neither Kant nor Schleiermacher, would have been 
roused to their deepest thoughts and boldest speculations, but 
for the stimulus of Church doctrine in the way either of sympathy 
or of antagonism. We owe it to the ecclesiastical source of the 
higher current of thought, that till recently a spiritual element 
has generally predominated in European philosophy. Athanasius 
and Augustine were the progenitors of the schoolmen; and it 
was the schoolmen who perfected the tools by which modern 
speculation has achieved some of its most brilliant results. 
Another effect of the action of Christian principles on the 
general mind, is a clearer apprehension of the distinction between 
the spiritual and the civil powers in the administration of human 
affairs. This view has been illustrated with an admirable breadth 
of generalization by M. Guizot; but it must be applied with 
discrimination, or we may find ourselves unconsciously the 
advocates of High Church doctrines, and the allies of an ambitious 
priesthood. The religion of antiquity, at least in the great com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, was not a dominant but a subr 
jugated principle. As the gods themselves were under the rule 
of fate, and exercised their attributes within the limits of the 
material universe, so the priesthoods who represented their dominion 
and agency in human institutions, were part and parcel of the 
State, and the religion which they administered, was bound up 
with the preservation of the existing nationality. If the gods of 
Rome exercised a tutelary influence over it, not less were the gods 
themselves involved in the safety of the eternal city, and had a 
mysterious share in the perpetuity of the national entity. The 
Roman principle of toleration was founded on this idea. The 
gods belonged te the soil, and formed a part of the traditions, and 
dwelt among the institutions, of each separate people.* To 
disturb them was to break up the bases on which the world’s 
order and harmony reposed. The inherent conservatism of the 
old Roman mind respected them with a superstitious awe. Their 
toleration embraced these ancient faiths and worships within the 
circle of their vast empire, and undertook the responsibility of 
maintaining them. Old altars, old temples, old priesthoods were 





* “Di patrii indigetes,” Georgic i. 498, Seoi éyxapuot. 
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left untouched. Every one was permitted to abide by the religion 
of his forefathers; no one was allowed to introduce novelties. 
Antiquity was orthodoxy. Unquestioning conformity was piety. 
This it was which brought Christianity, founded on a totally 
opposite and, as it then seemed, exclusive and intolerant prin- 
ciple, into direct antagonism with the whole religious usage of 
antiquity. Paganism, with good-natured indifference, accepted 
every established faith as a ‘ religio licita,’ a recognised member 
of the great sisterhood of temples and priesthoods. Christianity 
made war on all other religions, by acknowledging one alone as true. 
Pure monotheism from its very nature is essentially exclusive. 
The One God is jealous of his honour, and will not share it with 
another. Monotheism may compassionate error, and labour to 
remove it; and if it understands its own real strength, will never 
recur to anathema and physical force, for the promotion of truth. 
But beyond this, reverence for its object will not permit it to go. 
It can have no sympathy, still less any communion, with funda- 
mental error. It can have no fellowship with devils. Such was 
the profound conviction of the early Christians. This peculiarity 
of a monotheistic faith must be kept in view for the right under- 
standing of Christian history. 

But with this doctrine of the unity of God, another is inti- 
mately connected, of equal, if not of greater, power over the human 
mind—that he is absolutely Lord and Master of the material 
world, and that whoever undertakes his service, must. serve him 
unconditionally, and hold himself independent of the restraints of 
any subject and inferior being. This latter view is open to great 
abuse ; for its sound application depends on a true conception of 
the will of God; but it contains at bottom a great truth, the 
supremacy of conscience, of the sense of spiritual responsibility ; 
and the conviction which it expresses, lies at the root of that 
separation of the spiritual and temporal powers which distinguishes 
Christian from heathen civilization. That was a great work of 
Paul's—to give full operation to his Master's spirit, by breaking 
down all sacerdotal barriers between God and man, and opening 
free, direct access for every individual soul to the Parent Mind. 
Consciousness of immediate dependence on God, with the sub- 
missive acceptance of whatever God commanded—was henceforth 
to be the governing principle of human conduct. This in itself 
was only a general impulse, though one of immense and awful 
power ; for its direction the reasoning faculties must be honestly 
and faithfully exercised, the results of experience be dispassion- 
ately taken into consideration, and the restraining influences of 
tradition, habitude, and social connexion be allowed their due 
weight. These are indispensable conditions to a true comprehen- 
sion of the Divine will, Still it was a great point gained in 
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human progress, to produce a deep conviction that man belongs, 
by the highest part of his nature, to the Infinite and Imperishable ; 
and that when he is once clearly convinced what is right and 
true, he must abide by it, and put an absolute trust in the 
Invisible Sovereignty of the universe. This was the true spirit of 
Christian martyrdom ; and a glorious spirit it was, in spite of 
occasional aberrations. Strange enough (only history abounds 
with such anomalies) this doctrine of the supremacy of spiritual 
over all temporal interests, which, in its origin, was so entirely 
anti-sacerdotal, in course of time furnished the priesthood with its 
most powerful weapon—a weapon which it wielded with unscru- 
pulous ambition, and with unexampled sagacity and skill. We 
can hardly recognise a trace of primitive Christianity in the popes 
of the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. If we want a pro- 
totype of Nicholas I., of Gregory VII., and of Innocent III., in 
their conflicts with the great civil potentates of their times, we 
must not look for it in the mitigated and secularized priesthoods 
of Greece and Rome, but we must go back to the sacerdotal castes 
of India and Egypt, when sovereigns trembled at the frown of a 
Brahmin, and the kings of Meroe unresistingly became their own 
executioners at the bidding of a priest.* Notwithstanding occa- 
sional humiliations, energetic and effectual antagonism was 
opposed to this priestly spirit by the Henrys and the Fredericks 
of the medieval age ; and out of that antagonism was evolved a 
clearer manifestation of the distinction of powers on which such 
important issues depended. We are indebted to the House of 
Hohenstauffen for a more definite apprehension of the principle 
which they resisted. The question was simplified by a direct 
comparison of its conflicting elements. Principles on both sides 
were tested by facts. Popes and emperors sometimes stood 
aghast at the consequences which they saw were legitimately 
deducible from the positions respectively occupied by them: and 
though the problem was not practically solved—indeed is not yet 
solved—how the spiritual and temporal powers are harmoniously 
to coexist, and find their mutual limits, within the same society ; 
yet many of the conditions now universally recognised as indis- 
pensable to its solution, were brought out with a prominence and 
a force which would have been unattainable but for the results 
of a conflict equally fierce and equally prolonged. The great 
principle of spiritual independence could never have maintained 
itself against the might of the temporal power, so as to become 
distinctly visible to the eye of history, through ages of barbarian 
rudeness and violence, had it not been itself entrenched within a 





* Diodorus Siculus, iii. 5, 6. Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 313—223. (Works of 
Sir William Jones, viii. p. 53.) 
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strong and compact corporation, guarded by mysterious terrors, 
held together by an intense consciousness of self-interest, and 
directed by the highest intellect of the age. Thus it is, that 
Providence teaches its greatest lessons. Facts suggest and de- 
velope ideas which would never else have been thought of ; out of 
those ideas general principles expand themselves, which place the 
facts in a new light, and sbow them perhaps to be fundamentally 
at war with the very principle which they have generated. A true 
philosophy of human society rests on the basis of history—on a 
comprehensive recognition of the facts which involve from age to 
age a progressive revelation of the Central Mind of the universe. 
This view by no means requires us to approve the motives or 
vindicate the individual aims of the historical personages most 
directly concerned in inculeating the lessons and fulfilling the 
designs of Providence. The broadest distinction must be made 
between the grand, ultimate purpose of Providence, and the 
personal worth of its selected agents. In a few passages it has 
seemed to us, that Dean Milman does not keep this distinction 
sufficiently in view. Discerning the high function of the papacy 
in the genesis of our modern civilization, he is disposed, we think, 
at times, to place in rather too favourable a light, the character 
and motives of its most eminent members. His estimate of 
Nicholas I. will illustrate what we mean.—ii. p. 372. For our- 
selves we freely confess, that throughout the grand conflicts of 
Hildebrand with the emperor Henry IV., of Becket with our own 
Henry II., of Celestine and Innocent with the Hohenstauffen— 
our sympathies and our convictions are, in the main, with the 
sovereigns and against the Church. The pretext of asserting 
popular rights and vindicating the oppressed, is ever associated 
with the maintenance and extension of priestly domination ; and 
in cases where such opportunities for the aggrandizement of a 
caste do not present themselves, we observe no manifestation of 
popular sympathies. Hildebrand is a complete embodiment of 
the papal character—a man of commanding energy of will, of 
single-minded perspicacity of aim, of pure and self-denying life. 
Yet who can honestly pronounce him great and good? ‘The 
Church in him had superseded every other idea. Spiritual pride 
and worldly ambition, the conceit that God meant Hildebrand to 
rule the world, had taken the place of conscience ; and these evil 
passions had so corrupted and consumed all the better elements 
of his moral nature, that he seemed to have lost the native power 
of discrimination between right and wrong. If mere strength 
makes greatness, he was undoubtedly great. His is one of those 
characters that we must hand over to the protection of Mr. Carlyle. 
For ourselves, the badness of the cause, and the absence from 
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it of all pure, elevated, and intelligent morality, takes away the 
capacity of admiration for the man. 

It may occur to the reader of this history, that if Christianity 
has brought some great principles into the world, they have been 
purchased by such an amount of suffering, violence, and crime, 
such a denial of human rights, such warfare on human affections, 
such a frustration of the proper ends of human energy and aspi- 
ration, as almost to neutralize their value on an impartial retro- 
spect of the past, and raise a doubt whether we have gained or 
lost most by their introduction. This is a question which will 
suggest itself to honest minds. It cannot be disguised. We 
must encounter it boldly, and answer it with simple truth. To do 
this, we must fix the mind steadfastly on what may be called the 
organic law, the grand pervading analogy, of Providence. Such 
is the mysterious constitution of the life of man, that invariably 
the most valuable results issue out of the longest preparatory dis- 
cipline, and are the slowest in coming to maturity, and depend 
for their completeness on the admixture of elements emitted from 
very opposite experiences, on checks and limitations furnished 
by long conflict with antagonistic tendencies. The high motives 
and sublime trusts which are destined for the guidance and con- 
solation of an advanced humanity, require the long gestation of 
centuries. All the possibilities involved in the great Christian 
act of self-dedication to God, cannot be brought forth in a day. 
The act must be continuous, and perpetuated through successive 
generations of believers. In the length of time which it has taken 
to work certain vital principles into the heart of society, we find 
no reason for discouragement and despair, but seem rather to dis- 
cern—and not the less but the more clearly for the strife and 
agony which have accompanied the process—an unmistakable im- 
press of superhuman origin and a sure pledge of immortal duration, 
which we could not attach to effects of more rapid growth and 
more hasty development. What a contrast there is, for example, 
between the shallow theories of social regeneration thrown off at 
once in a state of superficial completeness by Fourier and Louis 
Blanc, based on the lowest wants and most obvious experiences 
of mankind, and demanding only a twelvemonth’s test of utter 
impracticability—and the deep consciousness appealed to, the vast 
questions opened, the slow secular movement involved, the elements 
of infinity recognised, in every conception and every attempted 
realization of the central principle of Christianity ! 

Two great objects were effected by the Reformation. It broke 
the power of the priesthood; and it gave back to the public a 
direct cognizance of the documents which authenticated the pri- 
mitive form and original spirit of Christianity. If it did not 
expressly assert, it indirectly involved, the rights of the individual 
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conscience. It left only Scripture between the soul and God; 
and as the Spirit dwelt in Scripture, it was a virtual restoration 
of direct communion with God. But such a privilege the human 
mind could not have appreciated and used, till after a discipline 
as varied and severe as that through which it had passed. It was 
now impregnated with fundamental principles, however imperfectly 
their practical and spiritual fruits had yet been displayed. The 
great results of Christianity in manners, belief, and social institu- 
tions, had had full time to develope themselves. They had taken 
up, as it were, and absorbed into their substance, those permanent 
elements of the human consciousness in which religious vitality 
consists ; they formed now the religious heart, the religious con- 
science, of Europe; and though still encumbered with many 
lingering corruptions, still deadened by many servile superstitions, 
still not entirely freed from priestly domination—they embraced 
essential truth in its grand outlines, laid a broad substratum of 
fundamental doctrine, and furnished the materials and defined the 
conditions of a new era of progress. Intense scripturalism 
became now the actuating principle of renovated Christendom— 
itself destined to pass, at length, into vicious and one-sided 
excess. For progress does not advance in a right line, but by a 
perpetual zigzag. To be transferred at once from priestly domi- 
nation to the uncontrolled freedom of the spirit, was too violent a 
change. Intervening subjection to a written rule seasonably tem- 
pered the abruptness of transition; while the very nature of the 
rule demanded a continual exercise of the reasoning and reflective 
faculties for its proper interpretation, and brought the soul daily 
nearer to the living fount of all true light in Christ himself. 
Protestantism, in its established and recognised forms, is un- 
questionably losing its hold on the public confidence ; and there 
are signs that we are approaching an era fatal to all sacerdotal 
pretensions, whether founded on Scripture or on tradition—when 
the human mind, under the combined influence of reason and 
conscience, and guided in its onward course by the mingled lights 
of past experience and modern discovery—will once more sur- 
render itself to the free service of the Spirit of love and holiness, 
which is the Spirit of the gospel, as it came from the lips of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Yet, even if we regard it in no higher light than 
as a literary monument, the Bible will still remain the most pre- 
cious and wonderful of books. There truths are uttered from the 
inmost depths of the human consciousness, such as come to us with 
equal power and solemnity from no other extant record. It is an 
access to the greatest historical realities which lie behind us in 
the past. But these historical realities, wondrous and beautiful 
as they are, represent principles greater than themselves, greater 
than can be expressed in words—those profound convictions of 
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the imperishable worth of truth and rectitude, and that quenchless 
trust in the final destinies of the human soul—all consecrated by 
inexpressible yearning after sympathy with the Sovereign Spirit— 
which, if mere reason cannot establish, it is equally unable to 
extinguish. On these convictions, and on this trust, the con- 
senting Church of humanity rests secure. On this rock it is built ; 
and against it we have no fear that the gates either of a sacerdotal 
or of an atheistic hell will finally prevail. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


[ The Articles in British and Foreign Contemporary Literature, which 
have formed a new feature in the “ Westminster Review’’ since the com- 
mencement of the New Series, having met with general commendation, it 
has been resolved to give still greater value to this department of the work 
by adopting a smaller-sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and by fusing together the several articles on the Contemporary 
Literature of England, America, Germany, and France, for the purpose 
of reclassifying the books reviewed ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECTS 
WHICH THEY TREAT. In future, therefore, the Sections will be headed 
somewhat as follows:—Theology, Philosophy, Sociology, and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages, and 
Travels; Belles Lettres; Art. By this method a much larger con- 
tinuous space will be obtained for reviewing in each department a selec- 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope being thus afforded, it is now in- 
tended by a careful analysis and grouping of each quarter’s productions 
at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature. | 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND POLITICS. 


HE storm that gathers over Europe announces its approach by 

the gradual spread of silence over the more tranquil forms of 
speech andthought. The voices of academic literature,—the disputes 
of scholars, the soliloquies of poets, even the hypotheses of divines,— 
begin already to grow faint and few: and the press, as well as the 
Parliament, betrays a flagging attention to everything but nationalities 
and fleets. The effect will probably be much greater yet: at present 
it is chiefly seen in the increasing proportion, to the amount of original 
literature, of mere republication and new editions. Even the treatment 
of foreign politics will probably be left for some time to come chiefly to 
the public journals: for after the first curiosity respecting the regions 
of the Baltic, the Balkan, and the Caucasus has been assuaged by a 
sufficient flood of travellers’ tales, the questions which have failed of 
pacific solution must remain in suspense till war has elicited some new 
conditions and burst the cloud that hides the future of Europe. 
Meanwhile, the new books on religious and social topics are faithful, 
even in their diminished issue, to the characteristic genius of their 
parent country: Germany reanimating the Past, England protecting 
the Present, and France dreaming of the Future. The conservatism 
which so often, in our home theology, offends studious men with its 
perverse stupidity, at least attests, in its sincere expression, a faith 
which is felt to be worth preserving: and it cannot be doubted that an 
immense proportion of our people really rest upon the beliefs and 
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wages embodied in their institutions, and are content with such intel- 
ectual scope as can be found within them. But the two great 
ontinental nations have no Present that can satisfy their higher life : 
und while France feels her way towards a new religion by vaticinations 
f Philosophy, Germany puts her faith in the developments and true 
interpretation of History. The Bible, in ceasing to be the manual of 
m actual faith, seems to have lost all interest for our neighbours 
across the channel: at least, they send us no biblical literature. Their 
best doctrinal works (as M. Cocquerel’s “Christianisme Expérimen- 
tale’) quite break away from all ecclesiastical precedent, and clothe 
themselves in the forms and rhetoric of to-day. And so haunted are 
they by problems waiting for solution, that even their great historians 
sem to bespeak the future in narrating the past; while lesser men 
dress up the chronicles of other times into the party-pamphlet of the 
hour. In Germany, on the other hand, a pure historical spirit, a 
disinterested reverence for the antecedents of our present life, a willing 
sympathy with every act in the great drama of humanity, prevail 
among the learned class; protecting old studies from becoming obso- 
lete, and unalterable facts from interested colouring. There, as well 
as here, Scriptural studies retain their value and repute; pursued, 
however, far less than with us, in the interest and under the prejudg- 
ment of dogma, and more with the simple desire to recover on any 
terms the true picture of the past. Partisanship, no doubt, there is— 
pietistie and speeulative—in Germany as in England; but it must, 
at least, use the weapons of erudition and the critical intellect, and 
so contribute to the discoveries whose particular results it may some- 
times fear. 

The first book that comes to our hand well illustrates the scientific 
and scholarly form which German theological prepossession is brought 
toassume. Edward Lekebusch,* a licentiate in theology, vindicates, 
against a host of modern critics from Schleiermacher to Zeller, all the 
traditional opinions about the book of Acts; that it is an original 
composition from the hand of Luke, written in sequel to his gospel ; 
that the parts in which the tale is told in the first person plural are 
direct from his own journal, and the whole work faithfully historieal ; 
that its statements are not at variance with those of the Pauline 
epistles; and that it was written shortly after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. These positions are maintained with very unequal degrees 
of success, and without any striking acuteness or novelty in the com- 
binations of evidence. But the author understands his subject ; gives 
fair reasons for his judgments, keeps his temper, and states without 
distortion the opinions he wishes to refute: so that his book, if not 
materially contributing to close the question it discusses, is at least a 
good record of its present state. The subject is one of cardinal 
importance in connexion with the historical theory of the so-called 
“Tiibingen school.” If the Acts of the Apostles contain only first- 
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hand and reliable accounts, there was no such opposition between theff to co 
Judaic and the Gentile Christianities, as Baur supposes: they were inj partic 
eontact and good mutual understanding at first, and only by heretical can n 
corruptions fell away into Ebionitisms and Gnosticisms. In order to Th 
justify his reversal of this order, and deduce the unity of the church Testa 
from the confluence of prior contrarieties, Baur treats the book off} appr« 
Acts as unhistorical, the product of an author and a time anxious tof year 
harmonize the Jewish and Gentile gospels, and, in the persons of their Apoc 
respective apostles, balance their merits. Unfortunately, critics who Wies 






agree with the negative part of his doctrine, diverge on either side 
from the positive: Schneckenburger and Bruno Baur allow the Acts 
to be a party production, only not in the interest of peace and com. 
promise; the former insisting that it is an apology for Paul and his 
gospel; the latter, for Peter and his Judaism. Of this “ pretty 
quarrel’’ among his opponents Lekebusch naturally avails himself to 
embarrass the positions of them all, and to reinstate the book in its 
historical rights. And while he plays them off against each other, he 
makes their united strength do battle for him against another foe. 
Ascribing to the book of Acts a party-object, they could not but 
esteem it the work of one hand; and would look with no favour on 
Schleiermacher’s attempt to resolve it, like the gospel of which it is 
the sequel, into fragments of various origin woven imperfectly together. 


This hypothesis, accordingly, they unanimously reject: and Zeller, in V 
particular, has. shown, by a searching analysis of the language of the the 
book, that it is essentially the continuous production of a single § PF 
writer. This proof Lekebusch adopts and enlarges by fresh critical § be: 
contributions, and so gets rid of the suspicion inseparably attaching to an sek 
historical work compiled at second hand from unauthenticated mate §} fool 
rials. Once rescued from the imputation of a party origin, and restored J “' 
as an ingenuous narrative to an individual author, the book is without § * * 
effectual rivalry assigned to Luke, the occasional companion of Paul. § bar 
By far the best part of this treatise is the refutation of Schleiermacher's § 44i 
hypothesis. The author also opposes some useful checks to the over- § W)' 
refinements of evidence which find favour with the Tiibingen critics. § ¥® 
But the leading points in their case,—the variance between the Paul § * 
of the Acts and the Paul of the Galatians,—the difficulties connected §} bol 
with the Council at Jerusalem,—the parallelism between Peter and § %¢ 
Paul,—the contrast between Stephen and the apostolic party in the § 4, 
central church,—are, we think, disposed of by Lekebusch with a very Me 
deficient critical feeling. The critic, however, who limits himself to § o 
a particular book of the New Testament, and exhausts his resources of the 
explanation and reconcilement upon each difficulty in successive detail, J 2 
may easily gain for the moment an apparent advantage over a W! 
theory like Baur’s, which is the result of cumulative evidence, and § * 
flows in from a wide survey of the whole early Christian literature, and J, 
the comparative characteristics of its different books. Both modes of | (, 

judgment are separately liable to mislead; and criticism may injure | 
its sound natural eye by straining it either in telescopic sweep or in § Pf 
microscopic analysis. In the one case, seizing the outline of vast | 
relations, the inquirer is tempted to put into the field what is needful § © 
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to complete their system. In the other, making too much of the 
particles of reality before him, he misses their scheme of relation, and 
can make them assume any size he wants. 

The admirers of the late Dr. Olshausen’s Commentary on the New 
Testament writings will be glad to learn that his continuators are 
approaching the termination of their work. Ebrard brought out last 
year the seventh and concluding volume, containing his notes on the 
Apocalypse:* but the first part of ‘the previous volume, containing 
Wiesinger’s commentary on the Epistle of James bears date 1854. 
The author has had the use of some imperfect notes of Olshausen’s, 
and acknowledges obligations to the lectures of Harless: but for the 
most: part the treatise appears to be his own. In conformity with the 
plan of the whole work, it assumes the scheme of evangelical dogma, 
and lets in whatever intellectual light this condition may allow. The 
reader must’ not expect from the Introduction more than a compend 
of approved ‘critical opinions ‘about the book (which is regarded as 
not by the, Apostle James but by the adeAgd¢ rov xvpiov); or from 
the Interpretation, the delicacy and depth of sentiment that rendered 
Olshausen a favourite with the younger clergy. But the book will be 
welcome to:those who are'too well pleased with a little knowledge to 
make! fastidious: claims ‘for more, and are too simply good themselves 
to\be. hurt by the stereotyped forms of faith and piety. 

We. are not ‘aware, however, of any Continental theology, even of 
the “ edifieation’”’ kind; that can be compared with the typical and 
prophetic literature that disgraces England and America. 1t seems to 
be the age of exegetical alchemy; covetous of golden thought, but 
seeking, it. by magic transmutations, whose secret would equalize the 
foolish and. the wise: Here is'a huge octavo froth New York, called 
“The Gospel; by: Moses ;’’* to which we hope no one will ever devote 
as much time as' we have given: it is enough that to the author so 
barren. a delusion should have “ been the delightfal business of nearly 
thirty years!» Mr. ©.'H. Putnam has persuaded himself that the 
whole Hebrew Scriptures and history are mystical foreshadows of the 
work of Christ; and far from making wry faces at Paul’s allegorical 
arguments. from! Hagar: and Sarah, and Abraham and Melchizedec, 
boldly,,claims Joseph and Samson and Elijah, and, so far as we can 
see, everybody else in Cruden’s Dictionary, as “of no consequence at. 
all,” exeept as historical labels on the empty place of the future 
Messiah, . He-finds aecordingly the whole New Testament in the book 
of Genesis :. which he prints in the left-hand column of his page under 
the title of ‘* The Letter; the right-hand being reserved for any 
analogous passages of Scripture, whether prophetic or evangelical, in 
which it may please him to recognise “Zhe Spirit.’ If this be 
theology, why not: illustrate natural landscape by engraving the frost- 








2 “* Die Offenbarung Johannes,” Erklart-von Dr. Joh. Heinr: Aug. Ebrard, 
Consist. Rath. und Hauptprediger zu Speyer.. Kénigsberg. | 1853. Unzer. 

% “Der Brief des Jacobus.” Erklirt von Licentiaten J. C.. Aug. Wiesinger, 
Pfarrer. Kénigsberg. 1854. Unzer. 

4.«* The Gospel by Moses, in the Book of Genesis: or, The Old Testament 
Unveiled.” By,C, H. Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam and Co. 1854, 
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work on your wintry windows, and make a gallery of historic portraits 
by painting the faces in the fire ? And the author will have it that he 
“does not give the spiritual sense”’ (to Scripture) ; he “ only endeavours 
to discover it; adding, with infinite simplicity, “like the sculptor 
who said, ‘ The image is in the marble, I only bring it out!’”’ He does 
indeed deal with the Scriptures as a shapeless lump of possibilities, 
from which he may carve the idols of his thought:! 

No doubt there is this advantage in recognising a mystical sense in 
the sacred writings; that, if necessary, you may dispense with any 
good natural sense, without prejudice to their authority. Nay, the 
fact that a passage is unmeaning or untrue, may be appealed to im proof 
of something specially great and divine behind. Thus we have before 
us a “Commentary on Matthew’s Gospel,’’* from the hand of a Sweden- 
borgian; who argues that “since the genealogies of Matthew and 
Luke, in the sense of the letter, belong to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, and not to Jesus Christ, it is evident they concern the Lord in 
the internal sense; (p. 6) and, having first transmuted the list of 
generations into the rounds of Jacob’s ladder, makes the angels ascend- 
ing and descending reveal the stages of man’s regeneration. Perhaps we 
should welcome any device by which the mind works out its freedom 
“from the letter ;’’ particularly an artifice like the “ Science of Corre- 
spondence,” which restrains the vagaries of self-willed:fancy, and substi- 
tutes for an unchastised bibliolatry, the Christian philosophy and 
blameless ethics of a man wise and good as Swedenborg. In a pre- 
liminary Essay, Mr. Goyder gives a modest and clear exposition of the 
exegetical principles peculiar to his Church. Indeed, we gain from 
him a more precise apprehension of this curious system, than from the 
less unpretending work of Mr. Edwin Paxton Hood.’ There is the 
difference between the quiet teacher whose eye is on his truth, and the 
lively writer whose first thought is of his book. Except on the field 
of biblical interpretation, the two authors do not meet. Mr. Hood’s 
volume is very discursive; including a personal characterization 
(rather than a “ Biography’’) of Swedenborg, and some account of his 
Theosophy and Anthropology, as well as exegesis; and liberally 
interrupted by colloquies between the author and the reader, praise 
of Sir W. Hamilton, and scorn of Cardinal Wiseman, (both tremendous,) 
and a discussion of the “everlasting No,’’ and apostrophes to several 
things. From deficient agility, we are sometimes at fault in this sort 
of galvanic dance through the chief provinces of the universe: we 
must only hope that Mr. Hood, while making his companions dizzy, 
ean keep his own head clear. On the whole, we are rather confused 
as to what he has shown us: but, we recollect, the showman was 
always there. 

If, as a certain mannerism leads us to suspect, Mr. Hood's Essay is 





5 **The Gospel according to Matthew; with Notes, Doctrinal, ‘Descriptive, 
Illustrative, Practical, and Explanatory.” Edited by David George Goyder, 
formerly Minister of the Society of the New Church, Glasgow, Scotland. London: 
F. Pitman. 1854. 

6 « Sweden : A Biography and an Exposition.” Edwin Paxton Hood. 
London; Arthur and Co. 1854. 7 
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a product of Congregationalist culture, we are the better pleased to set off 
against it the manly, thoughtful, and vigorous volume of Dr. Kirkus,— 
constituting a Definition and Defence of Christianity.7 The position 
assumed by the lecturer is carefully chosen and ably defended ; though 
with something of the imperfect discrimination, so frequent with 
preachers, between real and sham logic,—the thinking of the philosopher 
and that of the rhetorician. Glancing first at the religions which 
Christianity found in the world, he disengages the new faith by its 
higher character, and its manifest return to the point from which they 
had degenerated. He then justifies this exclusive selection by survey- 
ing the evidences of preternatural claims ; entermg with some minute- 
ness into the question of miracles, and deciding that, while they prove 
a doctrine to be either from heaven or hell, the choice between these two 
sources must be made by the conscience ‘pronouncing on the doctrine. 
Next, entering the interior of Christianity, he singles out its essentials 
from its accidents ; deducing them all from one centre,—the substitution 
of Christ for the human offender,—a substitution which is left studiously 
vague, and is said to take effect without so much as a knowledge of the 
person substituted. Passing to the outward organization of the Church 
in society, Dr. Kirkus expounds and vindicates the extreme doctrine of 
Individualism and V oluntaryism, which has become the distinctive 
characteristic of his sect ; stating it as the proper “object of govern- 
ment to provide that, as much as possible, everybody should be let 
alone!” This individualism affects his view of Christian Ethics, next 
discussed: they are summed up in the perfect development of our own 
nature. A rapid survey of some of the current corruptions of Christianity, 
in which he does not spare his own sect, concludes the volume. On 
many points, the author’s reasoning appears to us to have no force: 
especially in relation to the doctrine of atonement, which he defends 
without apparently the faintest apprehension of the difficulties sur- 
rounding it. He states, with clearness and force, the problem which 
this doctrine is called in to solve ;—how may a holy and veracious God 
forgive, and make a guilty Past be as though it had not been: but 
should any one feel that the atonement offers no solution, and, if 
touching the problem at all, only involves it in worse entanglement 
than ever, Dr. Kirkus will bring him no relief. It is, however, a 
wholesome sign, that we have, from such a source, a book which dis- 
tinctly vindicates Christianity as supplementing a (logically) prior 
natural religion; which recognises a moral nature in man, and makes 
it arbiter of even supernatural doctrine. On a minor matter we would 
hint, that if the author’s Preface was written for the world, and his 
lectures for the Church, it might be a charity to fastidious tastes, if in 
future he did not quit the restraints of the sacred place. 

The shrinking which modern evangelical churches display from the 
full Augustinian theology opens the way for a rehearing of the Catholic 
doctrine of human nature and divine grace. Of this Mr. Cholmondeley 





7 Christianity, Theoretical and Practical.” By William Kirkus, LL.B. . Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 1854. 
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has availed himself in a work® which, by its quaint form, its precise divi- 
sions, its logical subtlety, and its secret basis of realistic philosophy, 
recalls the old scholastic polemic. Dividing the system of Christian 
theology into three parts, having reference (1) to the Author of Sal: 
vation, (2) to the Recipient of Salvation, (3) to the intervening Scheme 
of Salvation ; he addresses himself closely to this last, as it appears in 
the Protestant type of dogma. A system which, in defining the prime 
condition of acceptance, opposes faith to works, assumes their co-ordi- 
nation in the predicamental line; for without this there could be no 
proper antithesis. This assumption the author attacks; showing that 
“Faith” is itself a “ Work’’ of the soul, according to any definition 
that the Protestant can give of “ Works.” ‘“ Whatever the soul owns 
of great or good, begins with an infused virtue, ends with an expressed 
work. More than this cannot be said concerning Faith. Less than 
this cannot be conceived of Works.” The efficacy ascribed to this 
Faith in its aspect towards God—viz., the laying hold of Christ’s im- 
puted righteousness—it cannot have ; for this imputation of righteous- 
ness is a state of the Divine Mind, God’s view of the soul for Christ’s 
sake; a thing which is beyond appropriation, and cannot follow on 
Faith unless by way of inducement. The efficacy,. again, in the other 
direction, towards man—viz., the creation of good works from the soul— 
is equally inconceivable: for it can occasion them only as one good 
work occasions another, by rational inducement and phenomenal con- 
secution, the efficient power being still the soul itself with the con- 
eurrence of Divine Grace. Good works are therefore joint fruits with 
faith, and not growths from it as their parent tree. The Protestant 
misconception on this last point arises from the notion, which the 
author specially confutes, that Faith is a new Organic Faculty im- 
planted for the apprehension of the Gospel, and involving not a renewal 
simply, but a reorganization, of the soul. It is, on the contrary, a pro- 
duct, through the touch of the Holy Spirit, from the soul itself exer- 
cising a faculty which was always there. In regeneration, man is not 
created, but born again. From this vein of thought it will be seen that 
Mr. Cholmondeley avails himself skilfully of the cardinal error of Au- 
gustinianism,—that exaggerated theory of the impotency of human 
nature, which left man without a faculty, and even without a receptivity, 
of good; which therefore provided no bridge from the natural to the 
spiritual ; and had to create the very subject susceptible of regeneration, 
as well as to institute the regenerating agency itself. Notwithstanding, 
however, the author’s acute detection of the consequences of this error, 
he has fallen into serious mistakes himself, especially in relation to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification : and having become sensible of one or 
two of these after his book had passed through the press, he has inserted 
a page of acknowledgment, withdrawing the propositions in which they 
occur. We must add, that his work, in spite of formal divisions, is not 
really an orderly logical whole ; but abounds with repetitions, recapitu- 





8 «*The Protestant Doctrine of Justification and Scheme of Salvation, Philoso- 
phically Confuted in Sixteen Articles.” By Charles Cholmondeley (an English 
Catholic). London: Chapman. 1854. 
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lations, and overlapping distributions of thought. It seems as though 
he had tried his hand repeatedly at the development of his main thought : 
and finding something happy in each attempt, had put his materials 
together without a fresh living effort to give them organic unity. The 
book being distinctly polemical, we have not, perhaps, a right to com- 
plain that it shows no appreciation of the real truth veiled under the 
form of doctrine which it assails. 

It is not often that Holland enables us to mark her literary position, 
by speaking to us in a language of European currency. Her present 
Royal Chaplain, however, not content with the home-circle of readers, 
writes books in French, and sends us, this year, a volume® of Dialogues 
on various religious aspects of human life and character. They are 
supposed to be held at one of the Rhenish bathing-places, the interlo- 
eutors being a professor, a student, a magistrate, a poet, and a noble- 
man: and discuss the subjects of Sorrow and Joy; the Relations between 
the Human Conscience and Will and the Divine Word and Agency ; 
the Spiritual Administration of the Outward Life; the Christian Affec- 
tions; Hell and Heaven. The dialogue form is a mere unmeaning 
accident: not the slightest dramatic feeling being perceptible in the 
distribution of parts, nor any dialectic development being attained by 
the play of character and conversation. The preacher’s habit con- 
tinually asserts itself in long rhetorical speeches, quite unsuitable to 
this form of composition. In substance and sentiment, the book 
curiously illustrates the indestructible family likeness, but slightly 
affected by nationality, which still marks the productions of the Genevan 
Reformation. It is not, indeed, Calvinistic in doctrine ; but there is a 
Scottish turn of thought and use of Scripture,— a hovering round the 
metaphysical boundaries of faith and life with nothing but a logical and 
practical apparatus for determining them,—an oscillation between pru- 
dential shrewdness of remark and religious rhapsody, without inter- 
mediation of an adequate moral wisdom and refinement,—which betray 
the temperament neither Lutheran nor Catholic. The passages of 
higher tone often distress us by their unreality; and the author knows 
better whence to warn than whither to attract. If read, however, as 
the production, not of a philosopher, but of a homilist, the volume has 
considerable interest. 

Far truer to the tempting promise of M. Boucher’s title is the 
delightful little volume translated by Miss Winkworth,'° and well known 
on the continent under the name of “ Deutsche Theologie.”’ This short 
treatise on the Christian Life and Perfection, written by some unknown 
priest of the Teutonic order in the fourteenth century, was made known 





9 « Etudes Intimes de la Vie Morale: par Ph. Boucher, Chapelain de sa 
Majesté le Roi des Pays-Bas. Paris: Cherbuliez, La Haye: Van T. Haaff, 
Plein. 1854. 

10 “ Theologica Germanica: which setteth forth many fair Lineaments of Divine 
Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things touching a perfect Life.” Edited by 
Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only complete Manuscript yet known. Translated from the 
German by Susanna Winkworth ; with a Preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley, and a Letter to the Translator, by the Chevalier Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., &c. London: Longmans. 1854, 
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by Luther’s edition in 1516; from which it has been fifty or sixty 
times reprinted in Germany. In 1850, a manuseript of the work, 
bearing date 1497, was discovered in the University Labrary at Wiirtz- 
burg: and on grounds of reasonable preference the text of this manu- 
script, which contains passages not found in Luther’s edition, has been 
adopted as the basis of the present translation. A few pregnant words 
of preface by Mr. Kingsley, an affectionate letter from the Chevalier 
Bunsen, and an interesting historical sketch, by the translator, of the 
state of society which produced the mysticism of the fourteenth century, 
prepare the reader for the treatise itself. It is founded altogether on 
the Augustinian theory of evil, as negation and defect inherent in what- 
ever is finite and created; and of good, as identical with the Infinite 
God in whom all things subsist. Fruitful in corollaries, this doctrine 
yields at once the particular sentiment which this little book especially 
enforces ;—that in proportion as a created being sets up for himself, 
and asserts his finite personality, he sinks away into evil: and only 
when he merges his desires and powers in the Divine Will, and surrenders 
himself to be its pliant organ, does he attain a noble life. Egoism is 
the essence of all sin, in man or angel; coalescence with God, the goal 
of spiritual perfection. However questionable the metaphysical basis 
of this doctrine, and however inadequate it may be as a universal moral 
formula, it is carried out with exceeding depth and beauty into a number 
of just applications. The book has nothing of the vehemence, the 
paradox, the mawkishness, of “ evangelical’ godliness: but has the 
sweet and loving tone, the fresh and child-like simplicity, the wise and 
tender insight into human nature, which mark the best forms of 
Catholic piety. And so completely has it subdued the editor’s own 
feeling into harmony with itself, that her version, exact without a trace 
of stiffness, and a little quaint without the slightest affectation, seems 
perfectly to transmit the author’s spirit. As to its theology, Mr. 
Kingsley obliges us to make one remark ; for he has given his sanetion 
to one of the many false interpretations now-a-days assigned to the 
word “pantheism.” In explaining the philosophical meaning of the 
word substance, he very properly guards the reader against taking it in 
the sense of solid material; and adds, “ When, for instance, it is said 
that God is the Substance of all things; this expression, in the vulgar 
Lockite sense of substance, would mean that God is the matter or stuff 
of which all things are made; which would be the grossest pantheism.”’— 
(p. 10.) “Gross” enough, no doubt: so gross, as to have no resem- 
blance to any form of pantheism that was ever professed. It is not in 
its use of the word “substance” that a defence of the “ Theologia 
Germanica’’ from the imputation of pantheism must be sought: for he 
uses it, so far as this question is concerned, just as Spinoza afterwards 
did; to whom, accordingly, Mr. Kingsley’s vindication would equally 
well apply. Whoever maintains, without qualification, that, in Mr. 
Kingsley’s and this author’s sense, God is the Substance of all things,— 
that is, stands related to the universe as ontological substratum to its 
manifested phenomena,—is a pantheist. Our little book, however, 
maintains this not without qualification: for the author insists upon 
the freedom of the human will, and its power of expressing that which 
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is not God, but the opposite of God. This, and this alone, it is, that 
saves his proper theism: and it is the loss of this, by Luther and 
Calvin, that is resolving their work back into pantheism again. 
Professor Newman’s proposals for “Catholic Union,’ rich as they 
are in large-hearted suggestions, and wise rebuke of many grievous 
ills, leave upon the whole a sad impression: at once revealing the 
intense need of a Church other than can yet be found, and convincing 
us, by the very attempt at its construction, that its creation is impossi- 
ble. The author’s principle is this: that whereas all churches at pre- 
sent constitute themselves on a doctrinal basis, and merely permit a 
common moral life to raise itself on this, the reverse order should be 
tried ; commencing with concurrent moral sentiment (which can always 
be had), and trusting to its guidance and workings for the ultimate 
attainment of theological sympathy. We half suspect that Mr. New- 
man himself feels this to be but a cold reply to that sigh after Catho- 
lieity which the old hierarchy and the new sects are alike unable to 
appease, and of which Communists and Humanists avail themselves 
for their experiments. For, though he would impose no condition of 
entrance to his society beyond a profession of practical reverence for 
goodness, and so would not exclude the speculative Atheist, yet his 
mind is evidently unable to rest at this stage ; but, passing immediately 
forward, first kirdles into free interest and affection in the vision of a 


‘noble theism and a genuine worship. Plausible as it seems to seek 


union on some wniversal ground, religious combination always takes place 
at the special end of thought and feeling ; for this reason, that religion, 
being synoptic and embracing the whole of life, admits of no conscious 
suppression and selection of reverence, but requires the free outpouring 
of the soul in all its fulness. This condition is secured by sympathy 
in some special aspect of divine things, which carries with it concur- 
rence in the broader antecedents, but is not secured by agreement in 
universals, which may branch out into discord at no great distance in 
detail. Moral union, on the other hand, may arise from the desire 
(common to persons not generally agreed) of accomplishing some 
selected practical end, and is not injured by this conscious limitation. 
Having regard to this distinction, we doubt whether any “ organiza- 
tion of philanthropy” can open our way to the “Church of the Future.” 
It cannot fail, however, to prepare a better State, and to this end Mr. 
Newman’s humane and high-toned social ethics offer a noble con- 
tribution. 

Besides Milman’s “History of Latin Christianity,” of which account 
is given in the body of our Review, we have to record two important 
contributions to Church History, not, however, on its ecclesiastical, 
but on its dogmatic side. Both works treat of the historical develop- 
ment of the Protestant doctrines, though with different range, both of 
time and subject, and from a different point of view. Schweizer™ 





11 « Catholic Union : Essays towards a Church of the Future, as the Organization 
of Philanthropy.” By F. W. Newman. London: Chapman. 1854. 

2 “ Die protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der 
reformirten Kirche. Von Dr. Alexander Schweizer. Erste Hilfte. Das 16. 
Jahrhundert. Ziirich: Orell, Fuessli and Comp. 1854. 
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(the high repute of whose “Glaubenslehre der reformirten Kirche” 



































































remains unaffected by Ebrard’s sweeping disparagement) seizes the § from 
kernel of the modern theology—the theory of redemption for sinful # Hun 
men—and shows how, from the state in which Augustine had left it, exce} 
it unfolded itself during the sixteenth century, and germinated succes- 9 pitt 
sively in Luther’s human proof of the thraldom of the will, Zwinglis’ § tabk 
causal view of the universal agency of God, and Calvin’s metaphysic prop 
tenet of the predestinating necessity of the Divine nature. After the § how 
first forty years had been occupied in securing the doctrine of absolute J may 
decrees, as the recognised centre of the reformatory movement, arose S} 
the time for polemic defence of it; first (about the middle of the § pyt 
sixteenth century) against the Pelagian tendency led by Pighius; § sult 
next, a decade later, against the Socinian resistance of Castellio; and J jp ¢) 
last (in the latter part of the century), against the turn given to the § jn t! 
Lutheran Church by Melancthon’s later doctrine. By his courage in § mel: 
neglecting all merely collateral controversies, Schweizer gives to his § hap 
book a striking combination of historical and philosophical coherence. § ))’A 
The admirable distribution of his matter shows his comprehensive une 
grasp of the subject as a whole: and the precision of his style is the § hav 
expression of a fine critical discernment in detail. If the Reformed § sim 
Church is too decidedly preferred by Schweizer, the counterpoise is for 

supplied by Professor Gass, whose leaning, as suits his a in dev 
Greifswald, is to the Lutheran side. His work is a general history of We 
the Protestant dogmatic system, as developed in the two churches of spe 
Germany and Switzerland: and is more rapid in its survey than Oli 
Schweizer’s, the present volume taking us a good way over two cen- of 1 
turies instead of one. The consolidation of a scheme of doctrine, cleared less 
of uncongenial elements, is traced both in Wittenburg and in Ziirich me 
and Geneva, and shown to be the great work accomplished by the the 
sixteenth century. Repose upon the system thus secured and methodic cur 
elaboration of it, gave character to the succeeding period, characterized eve 
as that of dogmatism. The next stadium of the seventeenth century «¥ 
commenced the freer movement of the school of Saumur, and that sen 
appropriation of heterogeneous ideas which our author designates as to 

Syncretism. This again was followed by a period of Pietism, or con- He 
fluence of mysticism and dogma, exemplified (we presume) among the ow 
associates of Spener. Of these three tendencies marking the seven- 
teenth century, the present volume completes the first; prefacing its pr 
history with a highly instructive sketch of the state of learning and ad: 
philosophy in its influence upon theology ; and then following out, in et 


separate series, the Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrinists, terminating 
the one set of groups with Quenstedt, the other with Voet. The 
volume displays less vigour of handling than Schweizer’s, but is 
equally thorough in its use of original sources. To both works the 
sequel is promised soon. 

Merle d’Aubigné’s notions of history are so well understood, that no 





13 “ Geschichte der protestantischen Dogmatik in ihrem Zusammenhange mit 
der Theologie iiberhaupt.” Von Dr. W. Gass, a. o. Professor der Theologie. Erster 
Band. Die Grundlegung und der Dogmatismus. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1854. 
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one will be surprised at the appearance, under sanction of a preface 
from him, of an anonymous history of the evangelical church in 
Hungary,'* compiled from documents of which no account is given, 
except that the editor received them from some pious friends, and com- 
mitted them to another pious friend; destitute of index, contents, or 
table of chronology; put together without any sense of historical 
proportion ; and written throughout in the platform interest. The book, 
however, opens a chapter little known in ecclesiastical history; and 
may provoke a more critical treatment of its subject. 

Should any one be curious to see how ecclesiastical history is treated 
by the divines of the Roman CatholicChurch,he may advantageously con- 
sult the Latin workof Cherrier (“ Institutiones Historia Ecclesiastice,’’) 
in the two-volume epitome just published.!® The author is professor 
in the Theological Faculty of the University of Pesth; and there is a 
melancholy contrast between his jubilant tone when celebrating the 
happy state of Hungarian Catholicism and the plaintive report, by 
D’Aubigné’s chronicler, of evangelical suffering and depression. An 
unchangeable unity, as the Papal Church affects to be, can properly 
have no history; and all the life and movement exhibited in this and 
similar books is outside the church, and repelled by it: were it not 
for heresies, schisms, philosophies, apostacies, and other works of the 
devil, Catholic histories would be the stupidest products of literature. 
We notice everywhere in this book a habit of inaccurate and unscholarly 
spelling, both of proper names (as D’Adlembert, Whitefild, Pristley, 
Olivier Cromwell, Kebele, i.e. Keble, the poet of “ Puseyismus’’) and 
of words from the Greek (as Psycologia, Mathesaeos) : an indication 
less insignificant than an inexperienced reader might suppose. The 
meridian even of Catholic learning does not lie east of Vienna. Nor is 
the author’s Bootian tact with regard to our mother tongue more 
curious than his Austrian appraisement of our political value. How- 
ever much astonished Lord Palmerston may be to find himself in an 
“Epitome of Ecclesiastical History,’ he serves to round off a telling 
sentence of sacerdotal Latinity. In estimating what England is worth 
to the world, Canon Cherrier flings Waterloo into one scale and the 
Home Secretary into the other, and evidently thinks that Europe 
owes us nothing. 

“ Quantum Angli ad domandum communem Europe hostem Napoleonem I., 
preestiterint, vel pugna ad Waterloo testis est. Qualiter autem subdola 
administri PALMERSTON politica turbas et motus intestinos in Gallia, Germania 
et Austria, anno 1848, ortos, foverit et auxerit, omnibus notum est.”—IIL. 249. 

Dressel’s edition of the Clementine Homilies, from the recently 
discovered complete text, is already bearing fruit. From Uhlhorn of 
Géttingen, we have a new and thorough investigation’® of the many 





14 «© Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Unyarn von Anfange der Reforma- 
tion bis 1850 mit Riicksicht auf Sieberbiirgen: mit einer Einleitung von Merle 
@’Aubigné.” Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. 1854. 

15 « Epitome Historie Ecclesiastice N. F.” Cura et studio Nicolai J. Cherrier. 
Vienne. 1854. Wallishausser. 

16 « Die Homilien und Recognitioner des Clemens Romanus nach ihren Ursprung 
und Inhalt dargestellt.”” Von Gerbard Uhlhorn, Licentiaten und Privatdocenten 
der Theologie in Gittingen. Gittingen: Dietrich. 1854. 
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embarrassed questions arising out of the pseudo-Clementine Literature. 
We can at present only report the existence, and testify to the care- 
fulness of this treatise ; even the main results of which do not admit 
of fair statement within our limits. 
Pilly. . The freedom of teaching, of which the German univer- 
sities are justly proud, is not beyond the reach of theo- 
logical or political enmity. Dr. Kuno Fischer, a favourite professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg, belonging to the not-extreme Hegelian 
school, published in June, 1852, a set of Lectures, now reproduced in 
a completer form,!? on Deseartes and his School; making the first 
volume of a “History of Modern Philosophy.”” In November, the 
work was indicted in the Consistory by the university preacher, and 
the demand made that the professor should be silenced, or the students 
of theology be forbidden to enter his auditorium. The charges against 
him have never been communicated to him; and it is only from hear- 
say that he learns his offence to have been the repetition of Descartes’ 
proposition, that “ Philosophy begins with doubt,’ and the assertion 
that “Columbus in reaching the new world made a Protestant discovery!” 
The indictment was referred by the Minister of Public Instruction 
to the Academical Senate, and by this body to the Philosophical Faculty; 
and was supported in both Assemblies by some ultramontane wiseacre, 
who had sufficient command of resources out of doors, whether in the 
ecclesiastical or the radical press, to render his enmity formidable. 
The change of ministry which took place in Baden last summer 
decided the success of the persecution ; and, last July, Kuno Fischer 
was displaced. With good reason, he appeals from expressions 
occurring in mere historical exposition, to his book as a whole, and 
to his own judicial summaries: in which, though his doctrines provoke 
our strenuous dissent, it is monstrous to pretend that religious faith is 
more freely dealt with than consists with the recognised prerogative of 
speculative philosophy. The resolution of real theistic questions into 
mere humanistic problems ; the recognition of the subjective “ religion” 
in place of the objective “God; we cannot for a moment approve: 
but to bring the matter into any court but that of philosophy, is dis- 
graceful to the age. Fischer’s book closes at present with Spinoza. It 
is remarkable for the spirit with which it seizes on the essential genius 
and regulating thought of the systems it exhibits, and reproduces 
them by fresh sympathy; though, perhaps, the Hegelian forms of 
thought are too much forced back on anterior philosophies. The 
author’s appreciation of Jacobi and Mendelssohn, in their passage of 
Spinozistic controversy, is a happy example of criticism at once acute and 
genial. 
The researches of M. le Comte Foucher de Careil im the library at 
Hanover, have disinterred another series of papers from the hand of 
Leibnitz ;7 less important, perhaps, than the critique on Spinoza for 
determining what was doubtful in his philosophical position; but in- 





7 “ Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, von Dr. Kuno Fischer, Docent der Philo- 
sophie. Erster Band, Das Classiche Zeitalter der dogmatischen Philosophie.” 
Mannheim: Bassermann and Mathy. 1854. 

18 “Lettres et Opuscules inédits de Leibnitz, précédés d’une Introduction par A. 
Foucher de Careil.” Paris; Ladrange. 1854. 
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trinsically ‘more interesting, and filling some acknowledged Jacune in 
his correspondence and literary history. The recovered remains arrange 
themselves under no fewer than eleven heads, and concern questions 
of metaphysics, ethics, and theology. The most important are, a 
correspondence consisting of twenty-eight letters (of which four only 
were previously known) with the Abbé Foucher, chiefly on the 
academic philosophy and Malebranche; a review of the controversy 
between Locke and Stillingfleet, involving, with a discussion of the 
theory of ideas, criticisms on Locke’s heterodox theology ; and some 
papers on Generosity and the Knowledge of Mankind, addressed to 
the Electress of Brunswick Luneburg. By giving in his preface an 
account, nearly exhaustive, of the previous Leibnitzian literature, the 
editor exhibits the precise external place of his contributions ; into the 
interior of which he carries his analysis in a very effective and complete 
introduction. His admiration for Leibnitz appears to us excessive, and 
to lead him into a very mistaken depreciation both of Spinoza and of 
Locke ; and we are especially surprised that, with a mind apparently so 
susceptible of a generous enthusiasm, he can be satisfied with the moral 
tone of the great Hanoverian. We must not however quarrel with 
the zeal which has recovered, and admirably edited, these valuable 
memorials of the 17th and 18th centuries. - The authenticity of these 
papers is placed, we think, beyond reasonable doubt. The labours of 
the editor have already received the distinguished acknowledgments of 
M. Cousin, at the sitting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, in March last, and merit the gratitude of every one interested 
in the history of philosophy. 

Psychological research, always vibrating between metaphysics and 
physiology, has for some time shown an increasing tendency to the side 
of natural history; hoping, no doubt, thus to become sharer in the 
progress which the material sciences make their exclusive boast.. This 
inclination is the common characteristic of two works, one German, the 
other English, with which the spring quarter enriches our psychologi- 
eal shelf. Dr. George’s “ Lehrbuch,” whilst avowedly treating the soul 
as a natural object, and attempting, by external analogies, to fix its 
place in the world of organic life, vindicates, nevertheless, the equal 
rights of the inner method of investigation by self-consciousness and 
deductive speculation. The Englishman’s anonymous Essays” take 
essentially, though less formally, the same view. Both books handle 
with ability and good sense their physiological materials on the one 
hand, and their psychological on the other; but neither gains, we 
think, the slightest success in making the one order of phenomena 
throw light upon the other. Mixed together in the same space, they 
still sit apart without communication, like foreigners in the same room, 
with no medium of common speech. The German writer directly at- 
tempts to bridge the interval, and (as we think might be shown) fails. 
The English essayist, like many medical men familiar with science 





19 “ Lehrbuch der Psychologie.” Von Dr. Leopold George. Berlin: Reimer, 
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2% “Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental Faculties.” London: 
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rather than philosophy, simply makes a compromise between brain 
and thought, and allows each to tell its story in turn; and, provided 
they do not contradict each other, fancies that they expound the same 
laws. His book, however, apart from this logical indistinctness of con- 
ception, is pleasant and sensible—the production of a well-informed, 
reflecting, and right-feeling mind. 

Victor Cousin’s “ Lectures on Kant” appear in an English version," 
with a prefatory sketch of the Kénigsberg philosopher, by the trans- 
lator. The volume is too recent to allow us to speak critically of 
what is new in it. We think, however, that the Lectures themselves 
conduce more to the reader’s knowledge of Cousin than to his know- 
ledge of Kant. German philosophy, seen through a French medium, 
is not fruly seen. At least we have always found our impressions 
extensively modified in passing from the report in the one language to 
the original in the other. This, however, is less true of the precise 
and logical Kant than of later philosophers. 

Politics For once, Germany sends us the most important work of the 

* season, on Social and Political Science ; 2 work which ought to 
have an ampler notice than we can give it; and which, though professedly 
concerning Germany alone, throws many original lights into the whole 
study of European civilization. It is an attempt to found what is 
called a “Sociology,” not by a deductive process from assumed prii- 
ciples of human nature; nor by inductive generalisation from statis- 
tical data, but by esthetic and moral appreciation of the classes of men 
supplied to a country by its nature and history. Riehl, first known 
as a critic of music and musicians,* is pre-eminently an artist in his 
modes of feeling and judgment; and by allowing free dominance to 
this faculty, creates a theory of society, certainly one-sided and extrava- 
gant in parts, but genial and natural even in its most startling esti- 
mates. Discontented with the dogmas and watchwords of political 
parties, he resolved to form his notions from the concrete end; and 
by living for awhile in direct personal contact and sympathy with the 
people of different districts and occupations, to gain a distinct concep 
tion of the moral factors of German life. The result is a Natural 
History of the Land in its Human Relatives®**—a descriptive distribu- 
tion of the country under its physical, ethnographical, and political 
aspects; and of the people, according to their groupings of race, 
habit, and religion. We find in Germany three regions with: distinc- 
tive characteristics :—-the centralized North, in which the people of the 
north are the centre of cohesion ; the centralized South, disposed around 
the old Bavarian and unspoiled portion of the Swabian population ; 





21 “The Philosophy of Kant: Lectures by Victor Cousin, translated from the 
French : with a Sketch of Kant’s Life and Writings.” By ‘A. G. Henderson. London: 
Chapman. 1854. 

* Die Naturgeschichte des Volks als Grundlage einer deutschen Social- Politik.” 
Von W. H. Riehl, Erster Band. Land und Leute: Stuttgart und Tiibingen ; 
Cotta’scher Verlag. 1854. 

* See his ‘ Musikalische Characterképfe.” Stuttgard: 1853. A collection of 


Stee, which had previously appeared in the ‘“‘ Morgenblatt” and ‘‘ Allgemeine 
eitung.” 
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and the disintegrated and “individualised” Rhine-land of the South- 
west, which has been stripped of elements of unity and forced out of all 
historical continuity by Frenchified manners and ideas, by the creation 
of artificial Residenz-cities, by the multiplication of functionaries, and 
the substitution of a cosmopolitan Humanism and spurious “ enlighten- 
ment” for old national prides and admirations. The unnatural and 
feverish existence thus produced is akin to that prevailing in such 
overgrown cities as London and Paris, “the purulent abscess of France.”’ 
The author’s horror of these “ hydrocephalous’”’ developments of 
modern civilization—that belong to China more properly than to 
Europe, and breed in our midst a mass of barbarism more than 
Russian—would satisfy Mr. Kingsley himself. From his descriptive 
volume, “ Land and People,’’ Riehl advances a step in his next volume** 
towards the construction of a “ Kosmos of Society,’’ containing within 
itself its principle of equilibrium. Looking round for his forces of 
conservation and of movement, he finds the former in the peasantry 
(were they not abused and corrupted by the hateful German official- 
ism) and the aristocracy, together forming the solid timbers of every 
sound social structure; and the latter, in the burghers and (the great 
object of his aversion) the “ Fourth Estate,’’ the class whose essence 
is to be no class, and to wipe out all social distinctions. This estate 
contains proletariat elements—aristocratical, intellectual, industrial— 
contributed from the débris of the natural classes, which they cannot 
but dislike and threaten. Riehl has thus no sympathy either with the 
political bureaucracy of Germany as it is, or with the liberalism of 
Stuttgart and Heidelberg patriots. His trust is in local and muni- 
cipal freedom, without which constitutions are waste paper, and with 
which the historical life of a people is always secure of continuity and 
natural expression. These speculations have awakened a lively interest 
in Germany, and placed the author in the Chair of History and Political 
Science in the university of Munich. The volumes containing them 
are picturesque, bold, and suggestive. 

Mr. C. Morrison has added another to our treatises on Political 
Economy,” for the purpose of discussing the probabilities and means 
of an elevation of the condition of the working classes, and of avoiding 
the danger of their acquiring political preponderance, before they have 
become possessed of safe views on necessary and economical relations. 
On fundamental doctrines he does not depart materially from the 
received opinions of the British school; he deems the rate of wages an 
uncontrollable result of other and deeper facts; he looks on enforced 
communism as folly or worse; and while he does not despair of some 
future good from “ co-operation,” he expects good in that form, as in 
all others, from the improved purposes and habits of the working popu- 
lation themselves, and not as the effect of any mere organization. 
He shows that the interests of employers and employed, apparently 





%3 « Die Naturgeschichté desVolkes. Zweiter Band. Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft. 
Zweite, neu iiberarbeitete Auflage.” Stuttgart und Tiibingen: Cotta’scher Verlag. 
1854. 

% « An Essay on the Relations between Labour and Capital.” By C. Morrison. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 
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antagonistic, are in fact essentially identical ;—that nevertheless, their 
identity is not generally understood, while their opposition is con- 
stantly felt by the poorer side; and he apprehends that any such 
political change as would place political power in the hands of the 
receivers of wages, before the truth on these subjects is more generally 
held by them, would endanger the fabric on which the welfare of all 
depends. The elevation of the working class he believes cannot be 
effected except by themselves,—by their prudential postponement of mar- 
riage, or their alternative, emigration ; by their general renunciation of 
intemperance ; by their increase of intelligence, and their improvement 
in general morality; and by such a resolute and self-denying course 
of economy as would put a small but sufficient amount of savings in 
the hands of every one who attempted it. He calculates that a very 
few years of this kind of conduct would entirely alter the relations of 
the employer and employed, and he can discover no hope for a general 
elevation of the working classes, which does not proceed on these 
principles, and employ these means. 

Generally speaking, we heartily concur with the author; are well 
content to call attention to his book, without dwelling on the qualifi- 
cations which we think needful to its complete truth and applicability. 

We have a sight of our higher English education, as it appears from 
a German point of view, in the letters of Dr. L. Wiese; a professor 
whose ability and earnestness require no better testimony than those 
letters afford. Led in a considerable degree by his admiration for 
Arnold, the author devoted a journey and considerable labour to an 
examination of our public schools and universities, and to some notice 
of our education in general. His book is not without errors, but on the 
whole it affords a correct and sufficient picture of our higher education, 
and will probably supply new information to many of our own 
countrymen. 

The education given to our youths of the upper ranks, at the great 
public schools of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, and Rugby, 
was compared by him with that of the gymnasia of Germany; and, on 
the whole, it is evident that the balance in his own mind is in favour 
of ours; and yet, perhaps, he would say the superiority of effect is 
attributable not so much to the schools as to the surrounding influences, 
and the spirit which the youth brings to school with him. With us 
the school, as yet, does not form the people, but the people the school; 
home is the true nursery of the boy, the school only modifies and 
garnishes him. In Germany, the school in a much greater degree 
makes the man. With us, the instruction given is confined to a much 
smaller space, but is much more complete, exact, and energetic within 
that space. Books are read in our highest classes, which in theirs 
would be thought beneath their middle ones; but here they are 
thoroughly, there superficially, known. The English student is made 
to feel how much he has yet to learn, at an age when the German 





% «German Letters on English Education ; by Dr. L. Wiese, Professor in the 
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becomes habitually critical. Here each school has its peculiarities, 
which even the Government cannot obliterate; there the tendency is 
to reduce all by central superintendence to a system of obedient uni- 
formity. Our education is one of facts, and its tendency is to put the 
man in possession of the means of exercising his own individual powers, 
whatever their peculiarity ; there the education is one of speculation, 
in which the individual man does not deal with facts for himself. 
With them, the amount of knowledge imparted seems the criterion of 
education; with us, the effect on the character. Here we have no lack 
of men of originality and action for any emergency ; there, whatever 
the brilliancy or originality of thought, a crisis always finds them 
without effective leaders. 

Moreover, our author avows that a deep impression was made on 
him by the frank and open truthfulness of English youth, and he says 
that if they are less regular in some respects than the German, they 
are substantially more moral. They become more attached to their 
preceptors and to each other than do the students in his own country, 
and they enter on life better prepared for its duties, though perhaps 
with neither information so encyclopedic nor a critical skill so acute, 
nor a tendency to criticism so predetermined. 

Tt is but in accordance with all this for the author to say that the 
German governments have spoilt the spontaneity of the people,—that 
he found Englishmen, although proud of their freedom, readily 
forming associated bodies for special objects, in which each sinks his 
differences for the sake of the common end, conscious that his essential 
personal independence is in no way violated ;—and that he looked 
with admiration, if not envy, on our public associations, instruments 
of immense power for good, which his countrymen, every one in a 
thousand standing out for his own notions, knew not how to found or 
to manage. 

The religious element seems to the author of the greatest im- 
portance in education; and his anxiety is directed to the means of 
rendering it predominant in the inflaence of the school. The par- 
ticular form of his own Christianity does not clearly appear from his 
book: a fact from which, when he was writing on such a subject, we 
should judge all the more favourably of its substance. 

The impression derived from the volume is, on the whole, that 
whatever may be the faults or defects of our present education in 
England, it is not to Germany we have to look for encouragement in 
adopting a “national” system. 

In March, 1851, the Senate of the United States requested from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as early as possible in the next session, 
full and complete statements of the trade and commerce of the 
British North American Colonies with the United States and other 
parts of the world in 1850 and 1851.” In the course of the following 
summer the Secretary put the business into the hands of Mr. Andrews, 








26 “‘Communication to the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the Report of 
Israel D. Andrews, on the Trade and Commerce of the British North American 
Colonies,” &c. &c. Washington: 1853. 
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who was then and had long been United States Consul at St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. The result-is an octavo volume of more than nine 
hundred pages, accompanied with very large maps. Availing himself 
of considerable licence given him in his verbal instructions, the author 
has made his document quite as much a report on the United States 
themselves, as ‘on the British North American colonies.’ American 
railroads, productions, imports, exports, public lands, banks, fixed 
property, &c., &c., quite down to New Orleans, have their place for 
exposition here. Fisheries, with the bounties by which they have been 
bolstered up, and the laws, French and American, by which ‘they have 
been regulated, are here also. The commerce of the Ohio is discussed 
as well as that of the St. Lawrence, and cotton holds as prominent a 
place as cod or herrings. ‘The whole volume bristles with statistical 
tables, physical geography, and vaticinations or eulogies of American 
greatness. 

Of a book so various in its contents, it is evidently impracticable to 
give any general account. Fixing our attention, however, on the 
single article—viz, the cotton crop of the United States—wegmay give a 
tolerable sample of the whole. Here we have the usual accounts of 
the different kinds of cotton, a history of the production of and 
commerce in this fibre, accounts of the manufactured cotton goods im- 
ported and exported in different periods, and of the manufacture of cotton 
goods in the United States, and of the export of them to other countries. 

On some of these subjects information is very generally diffuséf, but 
on the few points which follow the results may be interesting. 

The consumption of foreign merchandise of all kinds, which seems* 
to have extended to the value of about five and a half millions sterling 
in 1790, reached to nearly forty millions in 1852; and it varied per 
head per annum in the later part of the period from nearly £2 12s. in 
1836, or more fairly perhaps from about £1 13s., as of late years, to 
about half the last-mentioned value in 1821. The value of the 
foreign cotton goods consumed appears now to be about five millions 
sterling per annum, and not to be increasing; while the domestic 
manufacture supplies an export augmenting every year. The number 
of manufaetories of cotton goods in 1849-50 was 1,094, with an 
invested capital of about fifteen millions sterling, and an:annual product 
of twelve millions sterling in the value of the goods.” The United 
States claims to produce even now seven-tenths of all the cotton in 
the world, and to export about eight-tenths of all that is exported 
from the respective countries of its growth; but what she may here- 
after do is shown in the following table :— 

The acres cultivated in cotton, in 1852, were. . . ~ ... 6,300,000 
The whole of the soil available for cotton, is, in acres . . . 39,200,000 
The hands employed in producing the crop of 1852, were. . 787,500 
The hands required for the cultivation of all the available soil 

would amount to . 2.0. 2. 6 se © se 6 © 4,900,000 
The crop of 1852, in bales of 400 lbs. each, was. . . . . 3,150,000 
That of the whole available soil wouldbe . . . . . ~ « 19,600,000 


The reporter says that Great Britain (which has always behaved 
illiberally to the United States, except under the advice of a very few 
of her wisest statesmen), has tried without success to free herself of 
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dependence on that country for this great staple, necessary to the 
employment of so many of her people; and that neither in Algeria, 
nor on the shores of the Euxine, neither in Egypt, nor on the West 
Coast of Africa, neither in Mexico, South America, nor the West Indies, 
nor in our vast Eastern Empire itself, has anything been found prac- 
ticable to shake the cotton supremacy of the United States. He admits, 
however, that this supremacy is not due to soil or climate, but to “ the 
advantages afforded by the aggregated and combined, and cheap and 
reliable, labour they derive from that patriarchal system of servitude 
existing throughout the ‘ cotton zone,’ and to the superior intelligence, 
and greater experience, skill, and energy of the American planter.” 
On this it is sufficient to remark that, a prosperity based on slavery is 
tolerably certain to perish, either from the convulsion which slavery, 
if left unremedied, is sure to occasion in the United States themselves, 
or from improvements in other countries which, without slavery, now 
only wait such improvements to overmatch the United States with it. 
We may add that, if the profitable production of cotton depends on the 


continued existence of slavery (which we do not believe), it would be 


fat better for the world that the culture of it should entirely cease, 


and that we reverted to the fabries generally worn a century ago. 


In March, 1849, commenced the full responsib‘lity of the British 
authorities for the government of the Punjab. The report before us*? 
affords very full information of the physical characteristicsand capabilities 
of the country, and of the condition and peculiarities of its people: it 
gives a history and description of the administrative measures which 
have been adopted; and it brings affairs down to the end of the third 
actual year of occupation, although it is the report of only two formal 
years. 

The result is stated to be that peace and security have been esta- 
blished ; that taxation has been lightened ; that the confidence of the 
people has been acquired; that the enormous burden of a vast armed 
force has been got rid of ; and that after paying all the local expenses 
of the government, both civil and military (not including, however, 
those of the regular army quartered in this frontier territory), there 
remained a surplus of 520,000/. in the first year, arid 645,000/. in the 
second year of British government. 

The question is, how to account for so great a change in so short a 
time ? and the answer, we think, is very instructive. 

It will be observed that, under the former rule, there was very little 
personal security, and, consequently, no freedom in following out the 
dictates of the individual will. To be iz the army, or to be oppressed 
by it, was a stern alternative to many : and the withdrawal of so many 
men from other pursuits to form the army was, perhaps, an alleviation 
of the consequences which naturally resulted from the general want of 
security. If that army had been returned into the population without 
any accompanying measures, the probability is that, by this time, 
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another rebellion would have taken place. But the disbanding of that 
restive force, and the general disarming of the retired soldiery, was 
made simultaneous with the undertaking of large public works, particu- 
larly roads and canals. A new and healthy direction was given to the 
énergies of the people, and it became far easier to keep order with a 
8 force than it had formerly been with a large one. The policy 
was founded on the same principles as that of King Leopold when he 
set on foot the railways of Belgium during the commercial collapse 
which had followed revolution, and it has deservedly had the same 
success. 

If, however, any should be inclined to argue, from this instance, the 
general right and expediency of governments undertaking public 
works, either in India, or elsewhere, we would point out two considera- 
tions which show how fallacious is the inference. 1st. This is clearly 
an exceptional case, in which a new and foreign government very 
properly availed itself of a means of profitably employing those energies 
of the people which would otherwise have fermented into rebellion. 
The temporary expedient will meet the temporary dangers and not 
the less effectually so from its having no very obvious and direct rela- 
tion to the end. 2nd. The whole proceeding amounted in fact, in this 
case, to a large extension of the field in which individual freedom 
could spontaneously and safely exert itself; but in a more advanced 
state of the country, such as the Punjab itself may attain to in a few 
years, and as the rest of India has in a great measure already attained 
to, the placing of public works in the hands of Government exclusively 
will effect not an extension but a contraction of that field, or at Jeast a 
determining by authority of the mode ‘in which the individual shall 
or shall not act. The safety of government depends on the extent to 
which men can follow their own honest inclinations under it. The 
Punjab has been saved by measures which enlarged that extent under 
those circumstances, but will diminish it almost everywhere besides. 

We are glad to believe that Scinde, under the administration of Mr. 
H. B. Frere, is furnishing results as favourable as those recorded in 
this remarkable report of the Punjab; and we understand from much 
the same causes. 





SCIENCE. 


Plurality '¢ is not a little singular that, just at the present time, 
of Worlds. when the stirring events of the day might be supposed to 
furnish even philosophers with abundant subjects of direct and per- 
sonal interest, a hot controversy should have broken out upon that most 
hyper-hypothetical of speculations, the “ Plurality of Worlds.”” I+ will 
be remembered that in our last number we devoted some space to the 
consideration of an essay on this subject—not, indeed, from any intrinsic 
scientific importance which could attach to the question, but because 
the ability and extensive knowledge of the author of the work were 
sufficiently obvious to secure a wide circle of readers for it—even among 
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those not sufficiently acquainted with the current rumours to be 
attracted by the distinguished name of the writer to whom it has been, 
and is, we believe with justice, universally ascribed. We took occasion 
to criticise without stint not only matters of detail, but what we con- 
ceived to be the general tone and purport of the work—and there has 
been no lack of assaults from other quarters. 

This was doubtless no more than the essayist anticipated—we had 
almost said—wished ; and in a “ Dialogue,” just published,' he discusses 
with a number of imaginary interlocutors, A, B, C, &., all the argu- 
ments with which his doctrine has been combated, whether in conver- 
sation, in writing, or in print, since the publication of the essay. We 
recognise our own words so clearly in the objections raised by Messrs. T 
and U, that itis only fair we should hasten to the rescue of these worthy 
champions, who of course (in the “Dialogue’’) retire crestfallen, overcome 
by the prowess of the doughty Z—who defends himself in the midst of 
a fierce circle of adversaries with an amount of knowledge, ability, and, 
be it especially acknowledged, dignified good temper—worthy of all 
praise. The power of Z’s thrust, in fact, is only equalled by the dex- 
terity of his parry, and, as he stands at bay, we are reminded of nothing 
so much as the pithy sketch of another great intellectual gladiator in 
the “ New Timon :” . 


‘* First in the class and keenest in the ring, 
He saps like Gladstone, and he fights like Spring.” 


We regret, indeed, that we cannot confine ourselves to mere admi- 
ration—obliged as we are in self-preservation to ward off one or two 
heavy blows in our own direction. It will be remembered that we 
charged the author with great carelessness in quoting the words of 
Cudworth as those of Professor Owen, and we are glad to be able to 
cite the authority of Sir David Brewster (“More Worlds than One,” p.85) 
in evidence that that charge was not hastily or lightly made. How- 
ever, the essayist ingeniously endeavours to “hoist us by our own 
petard,” thus :— 

““T.—Look here. You quote this passage as from Mr. Owen : . 

“If the world were made by any antecedent mind or understanding, that is, 
by a Deity, there must needs be an Idea and Exemplar of the whole world 
before it was made, and, consequently, actual knowledge, both in the order of 
time and nature, before things. But conceiving of knowledge as it was got by 
their own finite minds, and ignorant of any evidence of an ideal archetype for 
the world, or any part of it, they [the Democritic philosophers who denied a 
Divine creative Mind] affirmed that there was none, and concluded that there 
could be no knowledge before the world was as its cause.” 

Now this passage, which you thus quote, stands in Mr. Owen thus :— 

“ The learned Cudworth tells us that the Democritick Atheists reason thus— 
‘If the world,’ ” &c. 

So that you absolutely attribute to Professor Owen the words of Cudworth 
and the opinions of the Democritick Atheists, and finally garble the Hunterian 
Professor’s commentary to make the whole fit. 

Z.—A grave charge, indeed! But surely upon’the face of it you go too far. 





1 « A Dialogue on the Plurality of Worlds: being a Supplement to the Essay on 
that subject.” Parker. West Strand. 
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Do I not introduce these opinions of the Democtitic Atheists’ for ‘the ‘very 
urpose of showing that Professor Owen refutes them? - Would it’ not 
lose made the matter clearer. if you had gone on,to my next sentence, still a 
notation, from. Mr.,;Owen -—“Now, however the recognition ,of an, Ideal 
xemplar for the vertebrated animals proves that the knowledge of such a 
being as man must have existed before man appeared ;” and, therefore; that, the 
Democtitic ‘argiiment’ is ‘worthless ?* Do’ you ‘not think the “excessive ‘care- 
léssness,’ hete, is on your side?! 

T—But you cannot deny quoting Cudworth’s words as Owen’s. 

Zi—Let. us see them... How much of the passage which you have read is 
Gudworth’s ? 

T.—The, whole, of course. ' 

Z.+Indeed! You ,have looked at Mr.Owen’s book, and, therefore, you 
ought to have seen that the double commas “ ” which mark the quotations 
Sade dhfy the first sentence, and that ‘at any rate the second, sentence ‘is 
Mr. Owen’s own. “Aid as the first’ ‘seritence merely serves to introtluce ‘ the 
‘second, it did‘ hot'seem'too ‘great’ a‘liherty te omit the ‘reference to‘Cudworth, 
which 'is-quite unessential. >” ' ) 

T.—Bat. if: Mr. Owen thought the . referencé | necessary in. quoting Cud- 
worth’s words, you ought to have thought it necessary too. 

Z.+—Exense, me. . It was proper for Mr. Owen to give his authority for 
his, assertion of a fact in philosophical history; byt not at all necessary for me, 
who had only to do with fis argument. 

But you must allow me to say, that though you have referred to Mr. 
Owen’s book, you do not appear to have referred to Cudworth’s. ‘The fact is, 
Mr. Owen has of quoted Cudworth’s:words, even in that single sentence!’ He 
has’ altered them so much as to: make that sentence also: his own. ‘The 
postage referred to:oceurs in the “ Intellé¢tual, System:,of the Universe’’ (book 

chap..5, p. 847), and stands thus ;—. , 

“ But, the Democritick and Epicurean Atheists will make yet a further assault, 
from the Nature of Kuowledge, Understanding, after this manner : if the world 
were made by a God, or an Antecedent Mind and Understanding, having in 
itself an Exemplar or Platform thereof before it was made, then must there 
nen Knowledge both in order ‘of Nature and Time before Things ;' wheréas 

ings,” &é: 

Now, Mr. Owen, in employing this passage, has! not only omitted the super- 
fluous phrases, but altered'some of the terms ; putting “Idea and Exemplar” for 
‘* Exemplar or Platform,” and leaying out. the development of the argument. 
Mr. Owen acted very judiciously in doing this ; but by doing it, he made, the 
passage his own :—very properly; since it was to form part of his argument; 
or rather, contained the reasoning which he undertook to refute; and which he 
has so strikingly refuted. And, now, where is the garbling'?” 


To which we beg to reply, exactly where it was ;. and, indeed, as ‘it, is 
repeated, it is worse and more careless than,ever. We perfectly, agree 
with all T. says; except that somewhat; hasty “Zhe whole, of course,” 
for which we are by no means responsible, having not only carefully 
indicated what part of the citation is professedly Cudworth’s and what 
Professor Owen’s—but having based. our charge of garbling (a word 
which we beg it to be understood is used in no offensive sense) on the 
strange alteration of that very second sentence which the essayist 
admits to be Mr. Owen’s own. In fact in Mr. Owen’s work, p. 85, this 
second sentence stands thus :— 


“But these Democritans arguing of knowledge as it is got by our 
finite minds, and iguorant of any evidence of an ideal Archetype for the world, 
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or any. part of it, concluded that there could be no knowledge or, mind before 
the world, as/its eause.” 

If the essayist will compare~this passage with his own perverted 
imitation of it (vide supra)—he will, we trust, find his’ question, Where 
is the garbling ? sufficiently answered. 

Perhaps, however, he will reply, that this is merely an alteration of 
that “judicious” kind which he supposes Professor Owen to have prac- 
tised upon Cudworth. Inverted commas, so far as we understand the 
matter, are devices to indicate to the reader that’ a citation is made in 
the ipsissima verba of the writer cited—and how far it can be com- 
monly fair and honest, to say nothing of “judicious,” to “omit supers 
fluous phrases” or “ alter terms’ in any quotation so marked, is a 
point of literary ethics which we must leave to those who have gone 
more deeply into the theory of morals. than ourselves. 

We are delighted to find that, beyond, such small matters as these, 
there is really no ground of difference between the able essayist and 
ourselves. Almost paraphrasing our own language, he says, p. 32 :— 

“Tt is probable that when we have reduced to their real value all the _pre- 
suniptions, drawn from physical reasoning, for the opinion of planets and stars 
being either inhabited or uninhabited, the force of these will be perceived to be 
so,small, that the belief of all thoughtful persons on this subject will be deter- 
mined by moral, metaphysical, and theological consideration.” 

| We beg it to be understood that no alterations, “judicious” or other- 
wise, have been made in this citation, and if the natural question arises 
in the minds of our readers, Why did the essayist write a book to 
prove, on physical grounds, a thesis, for which a month afterwards he 
admits there were no presumptions of any great force ?—they must not 
come to us for the answer. So much in justification of our own criti- 
cisms, which were expressly intended to be purely negative, and which, 
therefore, by no means throw us into the ranks of the host of adversaries, 
headed by Sir David Brewster,? who would have us believe that “Heaven” 
is identical with “the Heavens,’’ and that the absence of) habitable 
places in the latter, implies the beg shut out from the many mansions 
of the former. These critics are wroth, therefore, with the essayist, as 
with one who would rob them of their rewards ; and what should be the 
calmness of scientific discussion is forgotten and obliterated amidst the 
rhetorical and somewhat affectedly bitter invectives and insinuations 
dictated by the odiwm theologicum. While, however, Sir David Brew- 
ster’s arguments, so far as they are negative, destroy the positive 
theories of the essayist—we cannot think that his own positive hypo- 
theses are by any means calculated to find favour in the eyes of either 
the scientifie or the orthodox. The latter, we should imagine, must 
be somewhat scandalized to find even a physical philosopher m distress 
for a metaphor, speaking of the death of the Saviour as— 


“A force which did not vary with any function of the distance.” —p. 139. 


A phrase somewhat, unfortunate for one who is never weary of insi- 
nuating materialistic tendencies in his adversary.. And as to the former 





2 “ More Worlds than One.” By Sir David Brewster. London: John Murray. 
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class of readers, we commend such a passage as the following (by no 
means a solitary specimen) to their attention, in the hope that they 
will be able to detect more logical connexion among its parts than we 
have succeeded in doing :— 


* Had our sun, with all the planets and comets which he controls, been 
absolutely fixed in space, our system could have had no connexion with the 
other systems of the universe. The immense void which separates it from the 
stars would have been regarded as the barrier which confined it. Astronomers, 
however, have not only placed it beyond a doubt that the solar system is 
advancing in absolute space, but have determined the direction in which it 
moves, and within certain limits the velocity of its motion. This great 
cosmical truth, the grandest in astronomy, will furnish us with a new argument 
for a plurality of worlds.”—p. 110. 

Does Sir David Brewster seriously believe that there will ever be 
anything but an “ immense void” between our sun and the nearest fixed 
star? And what sort of connexion inconsistent with the existence of 
an “immense void” does so eminent a philosopher expect between our 
system and any other? Again, we marvel to find a physical philosopher 
argue for the existence of an atmosphere in the moon, on the ground 
that it presents signs of active volcanic action. These are supposed to 
demonstrate “that there has been an atmosphere to promote combus- 
tion.” Volcanoes are said to “burn”—and it is added— 

‘The existence of recent voleanoes may therefore be considered as a ‘proof 
that the moon has an atmosphere.”—p. 106. 


But we are glad to leave these speculations with the concluding re- 
flection, that the fact of so eminent a man writing so ill upon it, 
strengthens our conviction that the subject is essentially unfitted for 
discussion. Surely there are sufficiently wide fields of investigation, 
whose cultivation will yield results which can be tested; surely, our 
scientific Alexanders are not yet justified in crying for other worlds to 
conquer. 

Artistic In his “ Doctrine of the Proportion of the Human Form, 
Anatomy. based for the first time on Morphological and Physiological 
Principles,”* Dr. Carus endeavours to place what ordinarily 
goes by the name of Artistic Anatomy, upon a new and more scientific 
footing ; but we question if the learned Professor’s speculations on 
this subject are likely to take any more permanent place in science, 
than the many other hypotheses in philosophical anatomy with which 
he has favoured the world. As Animal Morphology has grown out of 
the empirical studies of physicians, so, according to Dr. Carus, the 
science of human proportion, long mixed up and confounded with the 
empirical rules of artists, is now to take up an independent position. 
In the favourite German phraseology, it is to be studied “an und fir 
sich.” In fact, says Professor Carus, in his opening sentence— 

** Man is the modulus and standard of the creation, and, therefore, he must 

contain his own modulus and be his own standard.” 





3 “Die Proportions-lehre der Menschlichen Gestalt: Zum ersten Male Mor- 
phologisch und Physiologisch begriindet.” (With Atlas.) Von Carl Gustav 
Carus. Leipzig: A. Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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This weighty-looking apophthegm is, indeed, the key to the whole 
work, and the style of thought of the “ Natur-Philosophie”’ school, to 
which the author belongs, is so strongly manifested in it, that it is 
worth while to consider with some attention what tangible meaning is 
conveyed by such phraseology,— 


**Man is the modulus and standard of the creation.” 


But is he? Assuredly not. If modern science is worth anything, man 
himself, as a living form, which is all Professor Carus is considering, 
is an aberrant modification of that form which he possesses, in common 
with a vast number of animals, and which is, in many of them, far 
more regularly and normally developed. Surely, Professor Carus ought 
to know that such phraseology, pardonable in Oken twenty years 
ago, is now as unjustifiable as if one were to say that the earth is the 
centre of the solar system. Supposing even this phrase were correct, 
what logical bond has it with the remaining proposition to which it 
is joined, though not connected, by the “and therefore.” May not 
a thing be a standard for others, and yet have no expressible definition 
of its own? Does not Dr. Whewell say, in his “Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences,” that natural history classes are based, not upon 
detinition but upon type? Without by any means acceding to this 
doctrine, we take it to show, at any rate, that a standard need not 
necessarily be itself further decomposable or definable. There can, 
therefore, be no @ priori reason why the standard and unit of pro- 
portion of the human form should be discoverable in itself. Nor 
does the Professor appear to us to be more happy in determining the 
locality of the unit of proportion of which he is in search. He 
says, in substance, without a bony skeleton the human body would 
have no form; and, therefore, the proportional unit must be sought in 
the skeleton. But the skeleton consists of many portions, and to 
determine which of them ought to furnish the primordial standard, we 
must ascertain the order of their development, and the dignity of the 
organs with which they are in relation. The logical connexion among 
these propositions, we are again obliged to confess, escapes us ; but after 
giving a slight sketch of the progress of development, Dr. Carus thus 
sums up his Q. E. D. 

“From these facts, the above question, as to the primordial structure of the 
skeleton, may be answered; for there can be no doubt that the vertebral 
column must be so considered,—firstly, because it is the primary part of the 
skeleton, and next, because it incloses the highest organs of animal and 
vegetative life, the spinal cord and the brain.” 

Such being the primordial element of the skeleton, how is the 
* Urmass,” the unit of proportion, to be got out of it? Of course we 


expect no arbitrary assumptions in a doctrine which professedly dis- 


tinguishes itself from all others by their absence. But, unfortunately, 
Professor Carus offers us nothing better. The vertebral column 
is, he says, divisible into three portions,—the head; the movable 
spine (vertebrz of neck and back) ; and the fixed spine (sacro-coccygeal 
region). The latter is put aside at once as not possessing sufficient 
dignity for a standard, and the choice is left between the head and the 
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moyable spine.,, Comparing the latter together, the: Professor ‘finds 
that, the horizontal measurement of the head, from the oeciput to the 
brow, is, exactly one-third that of the perpendicular distance from the 
uppermost vertebre of the free spine to the lowest. nv 


“ But it has already been shown that the unit of proportion sought for. must 
be contained ‘in these very two structures, and it is therefore clear that the 
modulus (maags)' which affords tle ‘unit of length of the cranial vertebral 
column, and_is contained exactly three times in the length of’ the spine, must 
be this desired modulus of the human form, or the organi¢ modulus.’ 


We have nothing to say against the fact.of the proportionate length: 
of the skull, and of the, free. spine being ag here affirmed; /but these 
are purely artificial measurements, the length of the cranium, im the 
direction stated no more representing the length of the cranial vertebra, 
than a'perpendicular lint drawn from the atlas to the lowest vertebra 
of the free spine represents that of the spinal vertebra. 

In fact, this modulus (one-third the length of the. free spine),.is 
quite as arbitrary.a standard as, the ‘head’ commonly adopted by 
artists, And ;/however desirable a thing a natural modulus mght be, 
it) appears certain that Dr. Carus has me 2 no step towards its discovery. 
The only other ground on which the adoption of this new doctrine of 
proportion ‘could be récommiended, would ‘be its affording the means of 
expressing the proportions of the body with fewer fractional parts, than 
a¢cording to the ordinarily-received plan, And this, so far as we have 
compared the two, is certainly not; the case, 

Behitict It would be impossible, in the present place, to give any 

sy; fall account of the remarkable work, “ "The Types’ of ‘Man- 
kind,” which stands next on our list, still less' to enter into any critical 
appreciation of its details. We'shall therefore simply endeavour to 
sketch its leading doctrines, without, in Transatlantic phrase, “ endors- 
ing,” or, on the’ other hand, controverting, any of them, 

The Biological Sciences have prospered. in America far better than 
other departments of knowledge. A country which has produced Dana, 
and has attracted and appropriated Agassiz, can be reproached: with no 
backwardness so far as natural history is concerned. But there ‘is’ one 
branch of natural history, Ethnology, in which the peculiar social’ con- 
ditions of the United States give her citizens an especial interest... Celts, 
Saxons, Sclaves, Chinamen, ht Africans; White, Black, Yellow, 
and, indigenous Red Men, all meet face to: face. within her; wide boun- 
daries; andthe relations of one of these races to the rest, arising) from 
the “ domestic institution,” give a pungency. and personal, interest! to 
ethnological disquisitions quite unknown upon this side of the , water. 
The first rank among American Ethnologists was unquestionably held 
by Dr. Samuel Morton, whose great work, the “ Crania, Americana,” 





* “*The Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches, based upon the ancient 
monuments, paintings, sculptures, and crania of Races, and upon their natural, 
geographical, philological, and biblical history,” Illustrated by selections from the 
inedited papers ‘of Samuel 'G. Morton, M.D., and by additional contributions from 
Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Usher, and Prof. Patterson. By J. C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. B. 
Gliddon. | Philadelphia >. Lippincourt, Grambo, and Co. London: Triibner. 
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had, and has, a wide-spread and well-earned reputation, and whose death, 
three years ago, not only deprived the American school of Ethnology 
of its head and founder, but was felt as a severe loss by all students of 
the science. 

There is one great question in Ethnology which presents a more lively 
interest to the general mind than perhaps any other; Does scientific 
research confirm the account of the origin of the human race given in 
the book of Genesis, or, does it not ? Are all mankind sprung from one 
pair—varieties. of one species, or do what we call the races of man owe 
their origin to distinct pairs—are they of different species? .,In 
England the men of science, headed by Prichard, declare in general 
for the orthodox view ; in America they take the opposite side of the 


argument. 

“Morton was educated in his youth to regard this doctrine (unity of 
origin)’ as ‘a aes verity, and he found it accepted as the first Bropogtion 
in the existing Ethnology. As such he ‘received it implicitly, and only aban- 
doned it when compelled by the force of an irresistiblé conviction. What he 


i received in sincerity he taught in good faith. There-can’ be. no doubt that, in 


the ‘early course; of 1839, he inculeated’ the: unity doctrine as strongly as ever 
did. Prichard, , But this state of opinion could not long continue endhtaqhed: 
a It was, impossible for Morton, in the prosecution .of his labours, to 
ayoid these exciting questions. We have his own assurance that he early felt 
the insuperable difficulties attending the hypothesis of the common origin of all 
races. He’ seems ‘soon to haye abandoned, if he ever entértained, the, notion 
thab' ordinary physical influences will account for existing diversities, at least 
within the limits of the popular short ‘chronology. “There dre two ways of 
escaping this difficulty—one; by denying entirely the competency of physical 
causes to produce the éffect, alleged; nd the other, to grant’ them an indefinite 
paring for their operation, as: Prichard did in the end, :with his‘ chiliads of years,’ 
or,man’s existence upon earth, Morton inclined to the other view, mainly 
in consequence of the historical evidence he had accumulated, showing the 
uiialtartble permanency of the charactéristics of race, within the limits of the 
human records. But he was slow to hazard the publication of an opinion upon 
a question of so’ great moment. He preferred to wait, not oat until his 
own! ‘conviction became’ certainty, but ‘until-he could adduce the mass of 
testimony necessary to convince others! .... . As it is, he has left no room 
for, doubt or cavil as to his position in the very front of our onward progress 
in Anthropology.”——pp. xlyv—l, | Memair, 


Messrs. Nott ‘and Gliddon inform us that Morton always had the 
intention of eventually developing these advanced views in a systematic 
work: His déath, however, having prevented the execution of this 
plan, they, in the interests of science, have gathered together all his 
posthumous papers bearing upon the subject: and incorporating them 
with a large mass of original matter from their own pens and from those 
of Agassiz’and others, they publish the whole under the title of “ Types 
of Mankind,” as the most appropriate of monuments “to the memory 
of Morton.”” Whether this monument will turn out to be “ #re 
perennius,”’ or whether it will crumble to pieces under the somewhat 
severe weathering which it will most assuredly receive from European 
Ethnologists, is more than we will venture to prophecy. In any case 
the “ Types of Mankind’ appears to us to be by far the most elaborate 
and efficient brief which has yet been drawn up for the use of those 
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who plead on the side of the original diversity of human races. Its 
writers are, at any rate, thorough-paced, and shrink before none of the 
consequences of their own logic. Thus Prof. Agassiz, in his prelimi- 
nary sketch of the natural provinces of the animal world and their rela- 
tion to the different types of man, defends the thesis that, as the earth’s 
surface is divided into distinct zoological provinces, characterized by 
peculiar assemblages of plants and animals ; and as we find that the bears 
and foxes, for instance, of each of these provinces are not varieties of 
the same species of bear and fox, so we are led by analogy to believe that 
the varieties of mankind, each of which is, the Professor asserts, naturally 
confined to a special geological province, are not varieties, but distinct 
species; and even that “what are called human races, down to their 
specialization as nations, are distinct primordial forms of the types 
of man.” 

Whatever may be their opinions as to the truth or falsehood of this 
conclusion, ethnologists are unquestionably indebted to Professor Agassiz 
for putting it in so clear and definite a shape. To the argument imme- 
diately raised by the philologists, that, on the diversity hypothesis 
there is no accounting for the affinities of language, Agassiz replies with 
much ingenuity : 


“The evidence adduced from the affinities of the languages of different 
nations in favour of a community of origin, is of no value, when we know 
that among vociferous animals every species has its peculiar intonation, and 
that the different species of the same family produce sounds as closely allied, 
and forming as natural combinations, as the so-called Indo-Germanic languages 
compared with one another. Nobody, for instance, would suppose that 
because the notes of the different species of thrushes, inhabiting different 
parts of the world, bear the closest affinity to one another, renege must 


all have a common origin; and yet, with reference to man, philologists still 
look upon the affinities of language as affording direct evidence of such a com- 
munity of vi among the races, even though they have already discovered the 


most essential differences in the very structure of these languages.” —p. Ixxii. 


The other arguments for the unity of the human race are dealt with 
in a similar manner. Thus, in opposition to the documentary authority 
of Genesis for the doctrine of unity, the authors go at great length 
into the evidence afforded by the monuments of Egypt, that those 
who built them were acquainted with, and engraved upon their walls, 
four distinct types of mankind—of which well-marked negroes formed 
one. Now, according to Lepsius, Bunsen, and the other authorities 
on these obscure points, the portraits in question were cut upon the 
stone some four thousand years ago; or, in other words, they afford 
evidence of the existence of distinct types of mankind about the time 
when Shem, Ham, and Japhet were issuing from the ark,—if we are to 
take the Mosaic account. What the evidence of Egyptian antiquity is 
really worth, is a knotty question; but it is quite clear that, if the 
hieroglyphics have been rightly read, the argument is a good one, not 
only for this purpose, but in its bearing on the question of the perma- 
nency of the “varieties” of mankind. When documentary evidence 
is absent, there is no means with which we are acquainted of distin- 
guishing a permanent variety from a distinct species. Naturalists must 
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not unhesitatingly make use of the permanency or constancy of asso- 
ciation of characters as a means (very often, as with fossils, the sole 
means) of distinguishing species among animals, and then refuse the 
test when it is applied to mankind; and if, as is asserted by the advo- 
cates of the diversity hypothesis, there is evidence in favour of the 
distinctness of the species of man, older than all documentary evidence 
of unity, it must be confessed that their position has gained no little. 

Again, the Unitarian says; the mutual differences of human races 
are not greater than those which obtain among different races of dogs, 
and these we know to be varieties of one species. The Diversitarians 
reply, in this work ; we know nothing of the kind. The turnspits, 
greyhounds, and hounds of four thousand years ago, were, if we may trust 
the Pyramids, as distinct as they are now. Where is the evidence that 
all the breeds, which now grade so completely the one into the other, 
are not the result of the incessant intermixture of primarily distinct 
species ? 

So far, again, from its being proven that the human race has migrated 
from its primitive Mesopotamian cradle into each country which 1t now 
inhabits, say the Diversitarians, there is evidence of the existence of 
autocthones long before these migrations, just as there is evidence that 
a horse inhabited the Pampas, and became extinct there, ages and ages 
before the time of Columbus and Cortez. Some curious statements 
upon this head are contained in Dr. Usher’s contribution to the 
Types of Mankind, from which we make the following extract:— 


“The plain on which the city of New Orleans is built rises only nine feet 
above the sea; and excavations are often made far below the level of the Gulf 
of Mexico. In these sections several successive growths of cypress timber 
have been brought tolight. In digging the foundation for the gas-works, the 
Irish spadesmen, finding they had to cut through timber fecheadl of soil, gave 
up the work, and were succeeded by a corps of Kentucky axe-men, who hewed 
their way downwards through four successive growths of timber—the lowest 
so old that it cut like cheese. Abrasions of the river banks show similar 
growths of sunken timber, while stately live oaks flourishing on the bank 

irectly above them, are living witnesses that the soil has not changed its level 
for ages. Messrs. Dickeson and Brown have traced no less than ten distinct 
cypress forests at different levels below the present surface, in parts of 
Louisiana where the range between high and low water is much a than it 
is at New Orleans. These groups of trees (the live oaks on the banks and the 
successive cypress beds beneath) are arranged vertically above each other, and 
are seen to great advantage in many places in the vicinity of New Orleans. 
Dr. Bennett Dowler has made an ingenious calculation of the last emergence of 
the site of that city, in which these cypress forests play an important part. He 
divides the history of this event into three eras—l. The era of colossal 
grasses, trembling prairies, &c., as seen in the lagoons, lakes, and sea-coast. 
2. The era of the cypress basins. 3. The era of the present live oak platform. 
Existing types from the Belize to the highlands, show that these belts were 
successively developed from the water in the order we have named ; the grass 
preceding the cypress, and the cypress being succeeded by the live oak. Sup- 
osing an elevation of five inches in a century (which is about the rate recorded 
for the accumulation of detrital deposits in the valley of the Nile dung 
seventeen centuries by the Nilometer mentioned by Strabo) we shall have 15 
ears for the era of aquatic plants until the appearance of the first cypress 
forest ; or, in other words, for the elevation-of the grass zone to the condition 
of a cypress basin, 
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“ Cypress trees of ten feet in diameter are not uncommon inithe: swamps of 
Louisiana, and one of that size was found, in. the lowest; bed. of, the ‘excavation 
at the works in New Orleans. . Taking ten feet.to represent the size, of one 
benler tian of trees, we shall have a Pi of 5700 years as the.age of the oldest 
ttéés tow growing in the basin. Messrs. Dickeson and Brown, in , examming 
the cypress timber of Louisiana and Mississippi, found that they medsured from 
95 to 120 rings of anntial growth’ to ‘aw ‘inch, ‘atid, ‘adcorditig to ‘the lowet 
ratio, a tree of ten feet in diameter will yield 5700 rings of ‘armual growth. 
Though many generations of such:trees may have grown and perished in the 
present cypress region, Dr. Dowler, to avoid all ground of cavil, has assuwnued 
only two sugcessive growths, including the one now standing; this.gives us in 
the age of the two generations of cypress trees 11,400 years. , 

“The maximum age of the oldest tree growing on the live oak, platform is 
estimated at 1500 yeurs, and only one generation is counted. These data yield 
the following table: 


“Geological Chronology of the last emergence of the present site, of New Orleans. 
Yeurs. 
“Era of aquatic plants. . Soi Pe ates Pore iPS Yres®el toc MOD 
—' of Gippeee WOO. nc 8 eg to 8 me mm 11,400 
aor live oak pitti, ee we a 6 00 AOU 


Total period of elevation’ . 2 2 0... eh U6 000 14,400 


“ Rach of these sunken forests must have had a period of rest ‘and gradual 
depression estimated as equal to' 1500 years for the Saration of the live oak era, 
which of course occurred but once in the ‘series! We ‘shiall certainty then 
be: within bounds, if we assumie the period of such elevation “to / have ' been 
equivalent to the one above arrived at; and inasmuch as there: were at, least 
ten such changes, we reach the following result :— 


Years. 
‘Piast emutgetice usabove'!! 6 Tm oe 486 
Ten elevations and depressions, each equaltothelastemergence 144,000 


Total age of the Delta: 1. . |. oi ten 2 i 0 158,400 


In the excavation of the gas-works above referred to, burnt wood’ was 
foand ata depth of sixteen feet, and, at the same depth, the workmen ‘dis- 
covered the skeleton of a man. The.eranium lay beneath the roots of a cypress 
tree belonging to the fourth great level. below the surface, and was, in good 
preservation. The other bones crumbled to pieces on being handled. The 


type of the cranium was, as might have heen expected, that of the aboriginal 
American race. ; 


“Tf weitake, then, the present era ative) elem 
And add three subterranean. groups, each equal to the living : 
(leaving out the fourth in arhich the skeleton was fonnd) ; 43,200 


We have atotalof. . ... Sem 


“From these dates it appears that the human race existed in the delta,of the 
Mississippi more than 57,000 years ago, and the ten subterranean forests, with 
the one now growing, establish that an exuberant flora existed in, Louisiana 
more than 100,000 years earlier; so that, 150,000 years ago, the Mississippi 
laved the magnificent cypress forests with its turbid waters.”—pp: 336-38. 





Statements toa like effect are quoted from the recent work of M. 
Boucher de Perthes; ‘and altogether a réspectable case’is made out) in 
favour of the antiquity of tan. We need hardly add that it is most 
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desirable that: all such evidence should be thoroughly sifted—more 
thoroughly, indeed, than in the work before us. 

Finally ‘comes ‘the ‘argument from the phenomena of hybridity, a 
subject into which we can hardly enter, We may remark, however, 
that the Diversitarians maintain the, mulatto to, have all the features 
of,,a hybrid, bemg physically weaker, and, as a rule, less- prolific... At 
the same time, they adduce arguments, to show that prolificacity, 
inter se, is no absolute evidence against the distinctness’ of animal 

es. 
a mae again, however, the mode of arguing out their results is some- 
what.too rapid for our satisfaction; and readers will do well to remem- 
her that they are perusing the Diversitarian Brief, Such, ;in, fact, 
appear to us to be the real title of the work to consideration, and in 
that light we can recommend it to very careful and patient attention. 

In leaving this ‘subject, we have’ only to add, that’ the incessant 
though ‘concealed reference to the slavery question, by ethnological 
writers—both on this and on the other'side of the Atlantic—appears to 
us to be bad in taste and worse in logic. Grant. that. the) negro is a 
distinct_species, or even a metamorphosed orang, if you will, and what 
difference’ does it make to the social effect of the Domestic Institu- 
tion,”’—the ultimate ground upon which both moralist and legislator 
must take their, stand in arguing: either for or against, it? -- We do not 
prosecute the \drover or the cabman because we believe the poor mak 
treated. ox or horse to be: our brother,.a child-of Adan: and’ Bye like 
ourselves ;' but because this-and all other’ brutality is an evil to society 
—because it degrades the man who’ practisés it, and increases the pro- 
clivity to crimes injurious to society, in himself and in those who are 
within the sphere.of his influence and example. And we-are bound 
to put.down the slave-holder for precisely the same reason, and not 
because of a hypothetical cousin-hood with his’ victim whieh may or 
may not exist,jand which, at, any rate, we shall never be able to prove. 

Ethnology had better perish as a science than be swamped by the 
accession to her ranks of all the Legrees'of the ‘South, and we there- 
fore warn these gentlemen that the most complete demonstration of 
the specific diversity of the types of mankind ‘will nowise constrain 
science to spread her wgis over their atrocities. 

We may fittingly pass on to another valuable American work—Dr. 
Pickering’s “ Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals,” > of 
which a part, the “Chronological Observations on introduced Plants and 
Animals,” has just appeared. This is'a’ preliminary disquisition, and a 
very important one, on the extent to which human interference-may 
affect geographical distribution. The author has selected Egypt as the 
country in all respects most convenient, from its very ancient extant 
records, its geographical position, and its comparatively small indigenous 
flora and fauna, to work out this, question; and he presents us, in the 
present, work, with the results of his researches into the history of a 





5 “ United States Exploring Expedition during the years 1838—42, under the 
command of Charles Wilkes, U.S.N.”. Vol. XV. ‘‘The Geographical Distribution 
of Plants and Animals,” By Charles Pickering, M.D. London: John Chapman, 
142, Strand, 
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great number of species of plants and animals. The proper execution 
of such a work implies not only great knowledge of natural history, 
but very extensive erudition—qualities of whose combination abundant 
evidence will be found in Dr. Pickering’s very valuable essay. We look 
forward with anxiety to the more general work which it heralds. 

Vogt’s “ Physiological Letters’’® will be found to contain 
a clear and popular exposition of the Science of Life. We 
almost wonder that in these days of translations it has not made its 
appearance in English. A new volume of “ Highley’s Library of 
Science and Art,’ “ The Microscope, in its application to Clinical 
Medicine,”? by Dr. Lionel Beale, may be recommended to those who 
wish for an excellent practical manual on that subject. A book which 
should not be overlooked by physiologists and pathologists, as it 
contains a large store of facts, is “ Von Bibra’s Comparative Chemical 
Examination of the Brain of Man, and other Vertebrata.’ Among the 
lighter works in Natural History, Tschudi’s elegantly illustrated 
popular account of the Animals of the Alps,® and Calmer’s Animals of 
Switzerland and Germany,’ should not pass unnoticed. 

“ The Infusoria examined, more particularly as regards their develop- 
ment,”!! by a well-known and very careful observer, Dr. Stein, is a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the lowest forms of animal 
life. The subject is too special for any lengthened sketch of the 
author’s results in these pages; and we must be contented with 
assuring those who wish to have a scientific knowledge of the Infusoria 
that Dr. Stein’s work is indispensable as a guide and reference, and 
that it opens up quite new fields of inquiry, of great physiological and 
zoological interest. 

Dr. Massatti believes that the potato disease is the result of the 
repeated breeding in and in of the members of that distinguished family, 
and recommends, as an infallible remedy for their decrepitude, a course 
somewhat similar to that pursued by King David in his old age. In 
fact, the cuttings are to be planted between two or more dahlia or 
cyclamen tubers, and the result, Dr. Massatti assures us, is, that the 
dahlias undergo a vicarious rotting, and the potato flourishes luxu- 
riantly! We recommend experiments on this subject, which is treated 


Biology. 





6 « Physiologische Briefe fiir Gebildete aller Stiinde.” Von Carl Vogt. Giessen: 
Ricker. London: Williams and Norgate. 

7 «*The Microscope and its Application to Clinical Medicine.” By Lionel 
Beale, M.B., London ; Professor of Physiology, King’s Coll. London: Highley. 

8 «* Vergleichende Untersuchungen uber das Gehirn des Menschen und der 
Wirbelthiere.” Von Dr. Freiherrn Ernst von Bibra. Mannheim: Bassermann 
and Mathy. 

9 «‘Das Thierleben der Alpenwelt.” Von F, von Tschudi. Leipzig: Weber, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

10 «*Die Thierwelt Deutschlands und der Schweiz.” Von Dr. C. G. Calmer. 
Mit 12 Nach des Natur und den besten Hiilf’smitteln gezeichneten lithographirten 
und Farbendruck behandelten Tafeln. Williams and Norgate. 

11 «Die Infusionsthiere auf ihre Entwickelungs-geschichte untersucht.” Von 
Dr. Friedrich Stein. Mit Sechs Kupfertafeln. Leipzig: Englemann. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

12 «« Beseitigung der Kartoffel Krankheit durch Veredlung ihrer Race.” Von 
Dr. J. Massatti. Wien: Gerold and Sohn. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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with much delicacy of sentiment by Dr. Massatti, to Mr. Mechi. 
Scientific botanists will probably find more to their taste in the careful 
description of some new morbific fungi by the celebrated Alexander 
Braun’ and his colleagues, and in the beautifully illustrated “ Traité 
d’Organogénie Végétale,” by Payer.!* 

A great deal of well-condensed information—put together in a clear 
and popular form—is to be met with in Schoedler’s “ Book of 
Nature.” It will form an excellent text-book for schools in those 
haleyon days (we trust fast approaching) when an English boy shall 
not be thought educated unless he knows the difference between chalk 
and granite—between the contents of his skull and those of his 
abdomen. 

The noble labours of Dr. Guggenbiihl’* 17 deserve something more 
than the passing notice which we can give them. Devoting himself 
to the study of that most degraded and apparently most hopelessly 
irreclaimable form of mental and bodily disease which is called Cre- 
tinism, Dr. Guggenbiihl has given the world an admirable example of 
how much may be done by such knowledge, energy of will, and utter 
devotion of self, as have been happily combined in his own person. 
Numbers of drivelling and mischievous idiots have been replaced by 
his agency, whether direct or indirect, in the rank of human beings— 
not only in his own country, but in other continental states, and in 
England. Nor is mankind less indebted to him for pointing out the 
extensive existence of a tendency to this evil, which everywhere appears 
when those health-giving and purifying hygienic precautions, which 
alone elevate a human city above the dignity of a rabbit-warren, are 
neglected. 


We conclude by stepping a little out of our road to commend to all 
readers the careful study of that noblest of all scientific works—the 
life of a great and genial philosopher, Frangois Arago.'® 

The name of the eminent Secretary of the Académie des Sciences— 
as profound in thought as he was brilliant, eloquent, and popular in 
expression, and whose zealous honesty and uprightness of purpose were 





13 «* Ueber einige neue oder weniger bekannte Krankheiten der Pflanzen welche 
durch Pilze erzeugt werden.” Von Dr. Alex. Braun, mit Beitriigen Von Dr. R. 
Caspary, und Dr. Anton de Bary. Berlin: Nicolai. 

14 «<< 'Traité d’Organogénie Végétale Comparée. Par M. J. Payer. Paris: V. 
Masson. 

15 «©The Book of Nature; an Elementary Introduction to the Sciences of 
Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Phy- 
siology.” By Fredrick Schoedler, Ph.D. Translated by Henry Medlock, Ph. D. 
London and Glasgow : R. Griffin and Co. 

16 <¢ Die Cretinen—Heilanstalt auf dem Abendberg in der Schweiz. Canton 
Bern.” Von Dr. Guggenbihl. Bern: Huber and Co. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Wee Cretins and Idiots.. A short account of the Progress of the Institution for 
their Relief and Cure.” (A Pamphlet.) London: Wighton, 17, Lower Eaton- 
street, Grosvenor-place ; and Davidson, 18, Old Boswell-court, Carey-street. 

18 << (huvres de Francois Arago, Secrétaire Perpetuel de I’Académie des Sciences. 
Publiées sous la direction de M. J. Barral. Notices Biographiques.” Tome 
premier. Paris: Baudry. 
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as conspicuous as his wide and varied knowledge—must be familiar to 
every one; but it is less generally known that his early life was as 
much tinged with romantic adventure as with science. A member 
of the Académie at twenty-three, and devoting the rest of his life, 
as all the world knows, to a long succession of the most multifarious 
and important scientific researches—one is hardly prepared to find 
the boy Arago associated with M. Biot in measuring an are of the 
meridian, in Spain—protected by the brigands of Callera—next, too 
happy to be sheltered in the prison of Belver from the Anti-Gallican 
fury of the people of Majorca; escaping thence to Algeria in a 
fishing-boat ; then captured by a privateer, and thrown once more 
into the power of the Spaniards, to undergo a long and painful 
imprisonment, and only to be released by the intercession of the 
Dey of Algiers. How the young astronomer was once more driven 
back to Algeria to “assist” at the decapitation of his friend 
the Dey, and how, after an interval of two years, he at length 
succeeded in reaching France, to find himself supposed dead by his 
family, and only welcomed by Alexander von Humboldt—are par- 
ticulars for which we must refer the reader to his charming “ Auto- 
biography”—now published as the fitting commencement of the 
series of his complete works. The first volume, of which it con- 
stitutes a part, will be particularly interesting to English readers, 
from containing the celebrated Eloges of Young and Watt. 

Humboldt writes a preface to the volume, which ends thus :— 

“The great characteristic of this marvellous man was not merely the force 
of genius which produces and — forth fruit—nor that rare lucidity of ex- 
planation by which new and complex views are made to seem like old and 
familiar knowledge ; but the attractive combination of the energy and elevation 
of an ardent character with the utmost tenderness of feeling.” 

We add by way of conclusion the testimony of another. worthy 
compeer :— 





“ What an edacation Arago’s mind must have received in relation to philo- 
sophical reservation ; what an antithesis he forms with the mass-of the table- 
turners ; and what a fine example he has left us of that condition of judgment 
to which we should strive to attain!” 


CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 


HE “ Bibliotheca Classica” appears even to gain vigour as it pro- 
ceeds. Beginning with a handsome edition of Cicero’s orations 

inst Verres,' in which the editor’s labours were chiefly expended in 
establishing the text (in accordance mainly with Zumpt), and on long 





19 « Lectures on Education,” delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
*‘Observations on Mental Education.” By Professor Faraday, F.R.S. London: 
Parker, West Strand. 

1 Bibliotheca Classica. Edited by G. Long, M.A., and Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A. Vol. I. M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes, with a Commentary by George 
Long. Vol. I. ‘Verrinarum Libri Septem. 8vo. London: Whittaker. 1851. 
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Excursus replete with soundest Roman legal knowledge and clearest 
criticism, and on excellent shorter notes, likewise mainly elucidating 
the course of the action, and not overloaded with verbal criticism ;' the 
editors took next the difficult step of giving us a really scholarly and 
tasteful Horace? Mr. Macleane’s brevity is especially to be commended. 
No life| of Herace have we here filling up the blank of known events 
by “ampullas .et sesquipedalia verba ;”? but! the little that is known 
tersely and. clearly :put'together. No vague ‘and general exclamations 
upon Horace’s poetical elegance, but-a quiet and apt opinion expressed 
on, occasion /of the more remarkable poems, from which also the editor’s 
view of Horaee’s peculiar talents may be gathered. No learned idling 
about, the number and names of ‘Horace’s mistresses, but a reasonable 
seepticism as to. the being of such as he speaks of in conventional and 
unlifelike terms: . No formed purpose of fixing the chronology of every 
piece, whether it contains within itself the means thereto or not, but a 
note on this \subject, telling. us just: how much is’ determinable from 
internal evidence., To ‘each Ode: is prefixed a short disquisition upon 
the. circumstances or the person supposed to be addressed; a great 
improvement upon the old headings to the’ Odes, for which there seems 
to be no real authority: There: is also a terse English argument to 
each., The notes are partly textual, partly explanatory, and offer 
occasionally very select parallel passages from other poets, as when 
with Carm. ii, 1. 29: 
** Quis non Latino sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepulcris impia preelia 
Testatur, auditumque Meédis 
Hesperiz sonitum ruine ¢” 
is compared Virg. G. i. 491: 
“* Nec fuit indignum ‘superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hemi pinguescere campos ;” 
and Childe Harold on the field of Waterloo : 


“* How that red rain has made the harvest grow !” 


Some of Mr. Macleane’s opinions as to Horace’s poetical character 
will appear best in his own words. The insight and truthfulness of 
them will be more or less acknowledged by every lover of the poet. 


P. xviii—* The particular style in which his principal strength lay will be 
always matter of opinion. My own is, that he 1s nowhere so great as in the 
Odes, and that of these his genius is best shown in the odes that relate to 
public affairs or men ; ;while in ‘some of the small- occasional pieces, as the 
Ode to the Fountain of Bandusia, that on the Death of Quintilius, and others, 
much grace and feeling are shown. I cannot at all’ agree with those who 
think that amatory verse-writing was Horaee’s’ strong point. With rare 
exceptions, his ¢ompositions of this kind, however elegant they may be, 
appear frigid and passionless, bearing the stamp of imitation, with unequivocal 
signs of art and none of nature.” P. xix.— The Odes will bear, better than 
the Satires and Epistles, the close inspection that an editor is obliged to give 
them. Any one who undertakes that office for Horace, will find that one of 





2 Bibliotheca Classica. Vol. II. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia, With 
a Commentary. By the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 8vo. London: Whittaker. 
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his principal difficulties consists in the examination, first separately and then 
collectively, of so many small pictures as the Odes present... ... Their 
beauties appear to me to be of a quiet kind, and the happy selection of words 
is one of fem. Horace’s selection of epithets is judicious and forcible.” 

Ad Carm. iii. 1.—* This and the five following Odes are generally admitted 
to be among the finest specimens of Horace’s manner, and it appears to me 
that in this didactic style he shows most of his own character and genius. . . . 
He never was so great as when he wrete on some real subject, something that 
drew out his sound common sense, his regard for a friend, his sense of right, 
his appreciation of nature, and his feelings in respect to the times he lived in, 
and especially the condition of Rome itself’ Ad Carm. iii. 24.— This ode 
deals with the licentious abuses of the times, and points indirectly to Augustus 
as the real reformer of them... .. Horace is never more powerful than 
when he handles these subjects. Whether from a wish to please his patron, 
or from a genuine sense of the depravity of his age, he seems to put on all his 
strength, and to use his happiest language when he is attacking it.” 

Ad Sat. i. 9.—“I look upon it [this satire} as the most genial and charac. 
teristic of all Horace’s productions, If we wanted to form an estimate of the 
man, I do not think we could go to any other part of his works with more 
likelihood of getting a correct one; and his powers as a moral satirist are, I 
conceive, feeble compared with his perception of, and ability to describe, 
a scene of dramatic humour like this. If he had left us only this amusing 
poem to judge by, his genius would have ranked high, and the goodness of his 
nature doll have been acknowledged by all. Like our amiable poet, Cowper, 
Horace appears as a satirist of human life and of the vices of society; but 
both are too gentle for that rough work, and shine most in scenes of quaint 
humour and inoffensive fun.” 

Ad Sat. i. 6.— There is not the least appearance in any of his writings 
of his having been spoilt by his good fortune, and by his intercourse on terms 
of rare familiarity with Augustus, Mecenas, and others; and probably ma- 
lignity never attacked any one less deserving of attack than Horace.” 


A list of the metres, like Orelli’s, is missed, and in the few words 
that are given to this subject, we desire to see the arses marked (/), 
without which the rhythm is not discernible. The iambs and trochees 
are strangely measured by single feet, instead of by metres of two feet. 
How the choriambic scansion of the Asclepiad line, 

** Mecenas atavis edite regibus” 
is “ against the obvious rhythm,” we are at a loss to see; nor is it 
evident how, the arses remaining the same, the choriambic and the 
dactylic rhythm can differ except in name. 
/ / 
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The third and last contribution to the “ Bibliotheca Classica” is due 
to another pen than that of either of the editors, but Mr. Blakesley 
shows himself a worthy coadjutor of Mr. Macleane, whose intelligent 
treatment of Horace we have just seen. Mr. Blakesley edits Hero- 


dotus* in a spirit equally removed from blind partisanship of his 














3 Bibliotheca Classica, Vol. III. Herodotus. With a Commentary by the 
Rev. J, W. Blakesley. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Whittaker. 1854. 
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author, and ill-tempered reprehension. The main thesis that he lays 
down, in opposition to many writers, is, that Herodotus is no more a 
critical historian than any of the Aoydéypago ; that he was anciently, 
and must be still, considered as the last and most perfect in kind of 
that school of chroniclers, but not essentially superior to them in his 
treatment of evidence. Note the following remarks (vol. ii. p. 400) : 


“No person can have a higher opinion of the truthfulness of the so-called 
Father of History than myself, if by this is meant no more than an honest 
desire to relate such accounts as he received, in the form in which he received 
them—to judge on principles of common sense between conflicting statements, 
—and to avoid the appearance of bestowing credence upon such stories as see med 
to him manifestly not to merit it. For this, and for the clear eye of an 
observer, he deserves entire credit. But neither the character of Herodotus’s 
work, nor anything which has been related of himself by the ancients, warrants 
us in ‘attributing to him that searching criticism which should lead us (as it 
might be in the case of Thucydides or Aristotle) to prefer his statements to 
those of a contemporary witness of the events described »—especially if such a 
one’s position had made him an active participator in them.” 


This introduces his mention of Aischylus, as a superior authority 
for the battle of Salamis, from whose Perse he constructs the plan 
of the battle quite differently from the -historians who have copied 
Herodotus, but with such judgment and ingenuity as make us inclined 
to think that future historians will approve his version. Mschylus 
had fought himself in the battle, and spoke his verses to those who 
had ; he could not, therefore, venture essentially to falsify the picture 
if he had wished it; in the forty years between him and Herodotus, 
many variations had crept into the story, and there was not so much 
actual knowledge of the event surviving among the people to correct 
and rebuke error. There is an equally suggestive excursus on the 
battle of Platza, comparing Herodotus with Ctesias; and a most 
important one, placing the early history of Persia, by the help of the 
Behistun inscription, in a new and very probable light. 

Ethnological notes ought to make a prominent feature in a large 
edition of Herodotus. These are less remarkable here than we could 
have wished, and the authorities cited in them are sometimes anti- 
quated. On the Getz and Zalmoxis, we looked for at least an allusion 
to both Pinkerton and J. Grimm; and on the problematical connexion 
of Cimmerians and Cimbri, Adelung is rather an old authority. On 
the subject of the old Arabian deities, the identity of Herodotus’s 
"Addr with the ante-Islamic idol Allat of Arab writers might have 
been indicated. But helps of this kind from other subjects are only 
gradually finding their way into classical editions; and Mr. Blakesley 
is perhaps rather to be honoured for what he has achieved in this 
direction, than blamed for what he has not. 

In etymology Mr. Blakesley is not successful. His excursus on 
Bovvoi brings together many things that should have been kept 
distinct. First, Welsh pen and Gaelic ben are not the same word, nor 
does the former mean “ mountain” at all, but “head.” Second, Ger- 
man biihne is surely a formation from the root bawen, Scotch big, “ to 
build.” Third, the Goopness of the Bona Dea could never have been 
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denied her except to prop a preconceived theory. (Compare similar 
appellations of deities: Eipevidec, OPTIMUS Maximus, German Hulda, 
Holle, ayatoc saipwy, Alma Dea.) Etymology is, indeed, generally 
one of the weaker points of these editors. It is a pity that they (we 
mean here especially Messrs. Long and Macleane) have no profounder 
authority than Key, not only for the Latin inflections, whose rationale 
he represents in the main correctly, but for the arcana of the original 
formation of the language, which he frequently perverts. 

The sixth book of Thucydides is edited by Mr. P. Frost,* “ with 
notes chiefly grammatical and explanatory,’’ calculated “to facilitate 
the attainment of accuracy of translation.” By ordinary translators, 
“particles are conveniently omitted as troublesome ; compound verbs 
are dwarfed to the proportions of simple ; the distinctions of tenses 
slighted ; the due balancing of the clauses in complex sentences thought 
unnecessary.” The notes, carefully prepared, are specially directed 
against each one of these evils. But the standard of ordinary Greek 
instruction must be low indeed if a note like the following be needed— 


“Qs ely. The opt. is used because the clause presenits, in the way of narra- 
tive, what the vt sated am said, and therefore falls under the rule for the 
Oratio Obliqua.” 

For points like this, we should prefer to be referred to the grammar. 
In the main, the notes testify good scholarship, with which the note 
to vi. 37,°H wot ye 3) év raon wodepig Sexedig, bidding us understand 
écapGaphoorra (instead of carrying on the influence of the previous péduc 


dy poe Coxovaw voix ay ravrarac CcagGapivac) stands in strange con- 
tradiction. It is a pity that doubtful or false etymologies have been 
added to these notes, such as péy, dé, from pia, dvo, apa declared akin 
to dpw. The elucidation of words might often be aided and rendered 
less cumbersome by comparison with similar modes of expression in 
other languages—if, e.g., where it is said “Xa is connected with 
didXoc, and means ‘ what is left after the exclusion of preceding ideas,’” 
attention had been drawn to ceterum, iibrigens, d’ailleurs, for the rest. 

Professor H. L. Ahrens, well known as an authority on the Greek 
dialects, makes a commencement of an edition of the Greek Bucolics 
by editing Bion’s beautiful Dirge for Adonis. His constitution of 
the text must be considered as deriving some degree of authority from 
his name and previous studies ; but conjectural emendations seem to 
be rather overdone. The notes are good and various. 

Mr. C. D. Yonge’s translation of Athenzus,° equal to the best of 
Bohn’s series, reads very fluently in the prose parts, and has the 
verses turned into natural and tolerably spirited English lines. 

As well for the greatness and symmetry of the subject-matter, as for 





* Thucydides, Book VI., from the Text of Bekker. With Notes chiefly 
Grammatical and Explanatory. By the Rev. Percival Frost, jun. 8vo. Cambridge: 
Macmillan. 1854. 

® Bionis Smyrnzi Epitaphius Adonidis. Edid. H. L. Ahrens. 8vo. Lips. : 
Teubner. 1854. 

® The Deipnosophists ; or, Banquet of the Learned, of Atheneus. Literally 
— by C. D. Yonge, B.A. In3 vols. Bohn’s Classical Libr. London: 

hn. 1854. 
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the perfectness of its execution in all its parts, and above all for the 
sound footing upon which it places all the hitherto unconnected etymo- 
logical speculations on various Indo-Germanic languages, removed in 
a pedigree of now definite degrees from a common Indian parent, Bopp’s 
“Comparative Grammar’? is the greatest work on language of this 
age. Other works there are, some having for their province the investi- 
gation of the necessities of human speech, and eliciting from these first 
abstract principles the developments of language according to the 
various possible methods of clothing thought in words ; some confining 
their gaze to the narrow limits of a particular family. Of the former, 
W. Humboldt “On the Variety of Human Speech,” of the latter, J. 
Grimm’s “German Grammar,” are the greatest examples. Bopp’s 
work is neither so universal and abstract as the former, nor so special 
as the latter. But it exceeds both, certainly in the extent of its 
practical utility, if not in the greatness and “ variety in unity” of its 
design. Grimm’s labours affect directly only the small class of 
students of some Germanic tongue ; without knowledge of the philo- 
sophy of Humboldt or Schlegel, many a linguist has been aided by 
right feeling alone of the possibilities of speech, to a satisfactory result; 
but Bopp may guide any student of Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic, 
Sanskrit, ete. (not to speak of derived languages, as French, Italian), 
who cares to investigate the originals of the words he uses. His work, 
therefore, is the property of every intelligent student of language. 

What an epoch it made in this study will be evident to every one 
who knows what an advance is made when a subject is first placed on 
its true foundation, viewed from its true point of sight, and the rela- 
tions between its parts are correctly constituted. In previous specu- 
lations undertaken without this system, much is true, much is false,— 
most neither true nor false—inasmuch as it contains the elements of 
truth, but so perversely arranged as to be equivalent to falsehood. 
So was it in physical science, so long as the earth was taken as centre 
of the universe; so, in Philology, when men dreamt of one original 
universal language (Rev. C. Forster does so still), which must be 
Hebrew ; or fancied the Latin to be necessarily daughter of the Greek ; 
or in the latter, deduced from the literary Attic dialect the really older 
forms of the Holic and Dorie. How much valuable talent has been 
wasted ‘through the want of a true foundation, and how much more 
continues to be through the ignorance which knows not, or cannot use, 
that foundation! If it be undoubted that Bopp, in grouping all the 
languages we now call Indo-Germanic round the Sanskrit, as children 
round a parent, and going through the whole system of inflexions, 
nominal and verbal, and of derivation and composition of words, and 
finding in the Sanskrit the original method of them all, has given us 
this foundation, then ought his achievements to appear to us as those 
of a Copernicus. 





7 Title of the German Edition: ‘‘ Franz Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik des 
Sanskrit, Zend, Griechisch, Latein, Lithauisch, Altslavisch, Gothisch und 
Deutsch.” Six Parts, 4to. Berlin. 1831—52.—Translation: ‘‘ A Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, &c. By Prof. F. Bopp. Translated by Edw. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., &.” 8vo. Vol. I. and II. 2nd Ed. 1854, Vol. III. 1850. 
London: Vol. I. Murray, Vols. II. and III. Madden. 
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That the Sanskrit has become a sun to our Indo-Germanic solar 
system of language, no one can now dispute ; provided that we do not 
go so far as to fancy it the absolute centre of the system. Though it 
be apparently the approximate attainable centre, yet in the preservation 
of certain roots, or the purer retention of inflexions in particular 
instances, other newer languages have sometimes an anomalous advan- 
tage. (épovri, ferunt, surpass Sans. bibhrati in retaining the 2.) Each 
nation has dropped those roots that its peculiar spirit or circumstances 
rendered less necessary to it, brought forward into more prominent use 
such as became more so, and even formed new expressions where there 
were new ideas to express ; for why should the philologian, any more 
than the geologist, suppose creation stopped at one determinate date ? 
Moreover, we must not deny to the offshoots from Sanskrit that creative 
energy in producing words, in which the strength and value of a lan- 
guage consists. The great majority of roots, some pronominal bases 
capable of various application in the formation of pronouns and adverbs, 
and certain inflexional syllables, must be granted as the common in- 
heritance of these languages from the Sanskrit. Each must, however, be 
allowed the same energy in the free and independent employment and 
composition of these that the Sanskrit itself had; for without this, 
there would be no true evolving of new language at all, but only 
(legradation of an old one. We must not try to deduce the Greek 
numeral éy from the Sanskrit éka ; but must say that the Sanskrit has 
combined for the expression of this notion the two pronominal stems 
é+ka, while the Greek has combined differently—é+na. We make 
these remarks because the belief is not unfrequent, that the claims of 
the Sanskrit have been pushed too far, and that Bopp is inclined 
thereto; and we wish to observe that it is impossible fairly to accuse 
him of this. He has had a great work to do in founding and systema- 
tizing the claims of Sanskrit ; yet he gives frequent intimations where 
he considers this language to yield in the purity of a form to some 
other. 

The comparison is almost entirely with the oldest forms of the 
derived languages. Thus, the Gothic represents the Germanic tongues ; 
the Old Slavonic, those of the Slavic tribes; the Zend, those of Persia. 
Thus clearness is insured to the result, and the effect is not lost in the 
overloading of details. The work, too, though diving into the prin- 
ciples of language, thus retains its popular and exoteric character, 
which we consider one of its main recommendations. It could not be 
considered a complete Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues, till it should include the Celtic tongues and the Armenian, at 
least, and discuss the propriety of admitting some of the modern 
Indian and Caucasian languages to this great stock. 

A less agreeable task it is to speak of the translation, of which the 
first and second volumes are just re-issued. We regret to say that the 
second edition (though “numerous errors,” as Lieutenant Eastwick 
says, “ which, from the great length of the work, were perhaps hardly 
to be avoided in a first edition, have now been corrected,” most of 
which, however, originated obviously in the translator’s insufficient 
acquaintance with languages, especially German), still presents the 
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lamentable spectacle of a great book spoiled in translation. When 
publishing the first edition, Lieutenant Eastwick, a well-known Persian 
scholar, did not know the Sanskrit verb “to be,’ but rendered “ die 
Wurzel bhé sery,” “bhai ut1s;” in the second edition, one of the com- 
monest roots, md, is still unknown to him, and equally so the distine- 
tion in meaning in Latin between metere and smetiri, for he translates 
ma ‘tO MOW for TO MEASURE; illine and the Gothic yainthré (= from 
yonder) he renders hence ; Gothic retkja ( = kingdom), rich, confounding 
the German substantive and adjective reich. As to mistakes from im- 
sufficient knowledge of German merely, they are too numerous to 
quote. Bopp is made to cite his publisher as the author of one of his 
own books, ‘“ On the Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, 
by (bei, apud) F. Diimmler.”—“ At the bottom of all genuine preposi- 
tions,there exists a relation between two opposite directions ; thus over, 
Jrom, before, to, have the relations wnder, in, towards, from, as their 
counterpoles .. . as the right is opposed to the left.”—p. 377. Have 
they ?—the German prepositions named are iiber, aus, vor, en; unter, 
in, nach, von ; i.e. over, out of, before, to; under, in, after, from. The 
bearing of the chapter on the locative case cannot have been appre- 
hended by one who could translate zw Ilios (p. 233) “to Ilium,” for 
“at Ilium.” Jacob Grimm must be a mere name (and not even that 
correct, since he is constantly called F. Grimm), to one who translates 
ablaut, “terminating sound,” for “vowel change’’ (confusing it with 
auslaut), p. 722. “In ékaoroc, [from 8. éka=one] the superlative 
suffix expresses ‘the one of two persons,’ instead of ‘ the one of many 
persons. —p. 376. Indeed? every Greek scholar thinks otherwise. 
But Bopp himself says that this suffix “macht den Linen zu Jedem 
statt zu Hinem aus Vielen,’ i.e. turns the One person (éka) into 
Every one (éaoroc), instead of turning him into One of many (which, 
from the analogy of ixdrepoc “one of two,’’ with comparative suffix, 
&aoroc might be expected to denote). Letters in words are said to be 
retained or rejected with equal non-observance of the German word 
and the sense of the passage. These are only a few not remarkably 
glaring examples from a long list. The foreign words in the first 
volume are now very carefully printed; in the second, much less so; 
the third, we believe, is to be reissued, with corrections, and an exten- 
sive index. 

Mr. Barnes’s “Philological Grammar®”’ is a book of which it is difficult 
to speak fittingly. Its oddities of style and terminology render it at 
first unintelligible to the reader, and expose it to the risk of being 
discarded from further notice. The analysis of the formation of the 
English language is, however, accurate and suggestive ; and it will not 
be easy to find anywhere else so complete or well-arranged an account 
of the derivation of words from one another by suffixes and composition. 
For laying down more general laws, and tracing the progress of 
words through extensive families, Mr. Barnes has not sufficient actual 





8 A Philological Grammar, grounded upon English, and formed from a com- 
parison of more than Sixty Languages. By W. Barnes, B.D. 12mo. London: 
J. Russell Smith, 1854. 
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knowledge of languages, and has, moreover, not shaken himself free of 
the ordinary errors in our Greek and Latin instruction, which it is the 
boast of more extended Philology to explode. He talks of aitjow as 
formed from the full root avfay by dropping y before o, instead of 
treating ay as a strengthening syllable appended only to the imperfect 
tenses, like the né of S. gak-nd-mi, vv of deix-vu-pe; and of tutudi as 
proceeding from tund by dropping », which really originally formed no 
part of it (cf. S. tud, tud-a-t = tund-i-t, tutudima = tutudimus) ; he calls 
the original form of rirrovea, rurrovrea instead of rurrovria (compare, 
for the termination, S. tud-anti) ; and domin, bon the stems of dominus, 
bonus. In dépoy passing into donum we are to see an example of r 
becoming 2; although if the one proceeds out of the other (and each 
language has not formed the word for itself, by attaching its own verbal 
suffix, ro and no respectively, to the common root dé), dénum (S. 
déna-m) claims priority. Tochter passing into daughter is to show 
us ¢ transformed into d; although 8. duhitri, Gothic dauhtar, Lith. 
dukte(7), testify plainly enough which letter is the original. The 
entire neglect of the Sanskrit, even where it would furnish more 
apposite examples than those given, and the want of its guiding 
influence, as in the cases just cited, are the most striking defects. 
Another is, the indiscriminating way in which the laws of all languages 
are huddled together, and their sum is conceived to constitute the law 
of Language. Whereas, each nation has shown its peculiar vitality 
precisely in forming its own laws of euphony and eurhythmy ; and it 
is so far from following, because the Italians have assimilated the c of 
octo, factum (otte, fatto), that the Spaniards and the French will do 
the same, that a different treatment is rather to be presumed, which we 
find with the French is a vocalization (huit, fait), with the Spaniards 
a union into one consonant (ocho, hecho). 

The Glossary to Professor Benfey’s “Sanskrit Chrestomathia’’ ® (no- 
ticed last quarter) has now appeared. 

Dr. Pfeiffer discovers an intermediate member between the High 
and Low divisions of the German dialects, which he traces through 
the Middle Ages, and calls the Middle German. He edits the “ Rimed 
Chronicle of the Teutonic Knights,” by Nicolaus von Jeroschin”™ as a 
specimen. ‘This certainly has the z of the High, not the ¢ of the Low 
German (daz, gréz, zit, benutzen), but in the main the vocalization 
of the Low. There is a glossary, the better to establish the independent 
existence of this form of German. 

Archdeacon Williams’s “Gomer’’™ is a painstaking and creditable 
study on the Ancient Cymry; not free from some of the absurdities 
which Celts are so wont to be led into in exaggeration of the antiquity 
or the intellectual eminence of their race, but yet guided by a more 
reasonable philosophical spirit. Some of the verses quoted and trans- 





® Chrestomathie aus Sanskritwerken, von Theod. Benfey. 2r. Theil: Glossar. 
4to. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1854. 

10 Beitriige zur Geschichte der Mitteldeutschen Sprache und Litteratur von 
Dr. F. Pfeiffer. Nicolaus von Jeroschin. 8vo. Stuttgart. 1854. 

11 Gomer ; a Brief Analysis of the Language and Knowledge of the Ancient 
Cymry. By J. Williams, A.M. 8vo. London: Hughes and Butler. 1854. 
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lated from the ancient lore of the Welsh in the Myvyrian Archeology 
are interesting. 

Castrén’s “Lectures on the Finnish Mythology” ” are now published 
in German, and cause us deeply to lament the early death of this 
promising Northern Ethnologist and Linguist. This series of lectures 
upon a life-long study occupied him up to the last, and remains 
unfinished. It treats with great thoroughness and geniality a most 
interesting subject, now, through the publication and translation of the 
Finnish epic “ Kalevala,” brought into greater prominence. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A MONG the many results of the multiplication of printed books, 
there is this very undesirable one, for which it is not easy to 
provide a remedy—we have come so entirely to depend upon them for 
general amusement, that we do not care any more to amuse one another, 
and conversation as an art has almost ceased to exist. As long as there 
were no written stories to make us laugh or cry, life itself was the 
great story book in which every body read for himself, as far as his 
opportunities allowed him. More or less, every body was practised in 
expressing in words what he found with his own eyes ; and whether 
this was well executed or ill, as far as it went, it must at least have 
been fresh and original. Now, when we have a Dickens, or a Lever, 
or a Thackeray, to do all that for us, we are allowed to be as stupid as 
we please ; we are independent of each other’s exertions, and can afford 
to dispense with them; and original conversation is seldom or never 
to be heard. Books, not things, are what most of us talk about when 
we talk at all, and men really able, from the want of general practice 
in dialogue, have taken to making solo harangues, which, let them be 
as good as they please, are inevitably tedious at last. 

Nor does the evil end here; it would be well if it did. Books, after 
all, are but written speech, and as soon as speech becomes insipid, 
books either become insipid too, or else untrue to reality. Dickens, 
in order to write dramatic dialogue, either draws his characters out of 
classes guiltless of a power to read, and thus retaining their native 
freshness, or creates characters which may perhaps have their counter- 
part in some other planet, but which-certainly have none in ours. Our 
poets write what they call dramas, but which are but a string of mono- 
logues pitched all in a single key ; they cannot compose dialogue, because 
they never hear it; and ordinary writers of prose, mixing, as Goethe 
says, infinite water with their ink, cover their pages with sentences so 
diluted, that one would think their art consisted not in condensing 
their meaning into the fewest possible words, but in running it out 
into the largest number which will carry it. Under the old theory, 





12M. Alexander Castrén’s Vorlesungen iiber die Finnische Mythologie. Aus 
dem Schwed, iibersetz von A. Schiefner. 8vo, St. Petersburg. 1853. 
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writing was an improved copy of speech; under the present, even 
able men write page after page which they would never dream of 
uttering with their lips to the most patient and reverential of audiences, 
and which are only tolerable from the rapid glancing over the lines 
which clear print makes possible to us. The test of a style is, whether 
it will bear to be read aloud, a test which we have only to apply to 
nine-tenths of our present popular literature to find it more tedious 
than the weariest of sermons. In the heap of books which lie before 
us, there are but two or three in which the forms of expression have 
received even the most trifling attention; and a number of writers, 
either from indolence or from indifference, or because the booksellers, 
according to the present vile practice, pay them not according to the 
value of their work, but according to the quantity of pages covered by 
it, have laid compositions before the public each occupying some ten 
times the space which the substance of it, if properly organized, 
would require, and the utmost value of which will hereafter be as raw 
material, to be worked by real artists into form. So great is the evil, that 
in impatient moments, caused by the enforced reading of these books, 
we are tempted to curse the printing press as the grand enemy of true 
composition, and to believe, with the European Mythus, that the 
inventor of it was inspired in what he was doing by the worker of all 
mischief. 

Having so far given way to our ill humour, we will proceed to make 
the best of our work, and direct readers less fastidious than ourselves 
to the information of various degrees of value which will be found in 
these several volumes. 

M. Alex. Moreau de Jonnés,! a Member of the French Institute, 
gives us a statistical account of the four great nations of antiquity, the 
Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans, to which, in 
compliment to his own people, he has added the Gauls. The popula- 
tion, the arts, the agriculture, the religion, the civil and political admi- 
nistration of these countries, pass successively under review, the writer’s 
conclusions being of a kind which would be of uncommon interest if 
they were not based on precisely those portions of the accounts of 
ancient writers which we are agreed to receive with most hesitation— 
their various lists of numbers. Nor does his judgment as to the value 
of his different authorities appear of a very trustworthy kind, any 
evidence being acceptable which makes in favour of his own theories. 
Diodorus Siculus, for instance, is an authority for statistics of the 
era of Sesostris; and one of his numerical statements, though unsup- 
ported by any other writers, or by any monumental inscription, forms 
a basis for an elaborate argument—which is much as if he were to 
have argued the population of ancient Bethlehem from the Church 
tradition that fourteen thousand children were massacred there by 


Herod. 





1 “ Statistique des Peuples d’Antiquité. Les Egyptiens, les Hebreux, les Grecs, 
les Romaius et les Gaulois ; Economie sociale, civile et domestique de ces peuples, 
Territoires, Population, Origin, Races, Castes et Classes. Agriculture, Industrie, 
Consommation, Richesses Publique, Forces Milituires.” Par Alex. Moreau de 
Jonnés, Membre de I’ Institut. Paris: Guilliame et C* Libraires, 1851. 
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But M. de Jonnés is an enthusiast for his own subject, which, in a 
manner, is his religion, his canon and ground of truth ; and we must 
pardon, therefore, a little unreasoning credulity. He finds, indeed, a 
clue in it to all the darkest mysteries of transcendental philosophy ; and 
Pythagoras and Plato he considers to have been darkly alluding to the 
eensus tables in their theory of numbers. “No doubt,’ he says 
(p. 41), “ Plato, who had visited Egypt, and had observed it with the 
penetrating eye of genius, was dreaming of the administrative organi- 
zation of the country, and of the use which was made in it of statistics, 
when he said that numbers ruled the world.” 

There is much, however, in his book, which is curious and valuable. 
The writer agrees with Chevalier Bunsen in regarding the apparently 
fabulous antiquity of Egyptian civilization to be conclusively proved 
from the inscriptions in the tombs; he assigns the commencement of 
it to a period which the imagination almost fails to grasp ; and if his 
account of the character of it be credible, it furnishes matter for much 
uneasy reflection on the slightness of the improvements which thou- 
sands of years have brought with them. 

The population of Xgypt under Sesostris, he tells us, was seven 
millions, the agriculture equal to our own, the social organization 
minute, skilful, and humane, descending even to the thieves, among 
whom there was an organized system for the discovery and restoration 
of stolen property, with a deduction of twenty-five per cent. There 
had been a period, as with all other countries, of a severe legislation, 
which had been softened by civilization and progress. Agitation had 
been successful for the abolition of the punishment of death, and the 
religion which degenerated afterwards into a superstition so ridiculous, 
scarcely left anything to be desired. The creed of an Egyptian four 
thousand years ago was—in one invisible, immaterial Creator ; in the 
immortality of the soul, and in rewards and punishments after death, 
to be distributed strictly in a Purgatory according to the Moral 
Law. A very simple epitome of “things necessary to be believed 
for salvation,’ which the Church Reformers even of the nineteenth 
century might study to advantage. 

Mrs. Crosland’s “ Lives of Memorable Women”” is a good little book, 
as books go, and written in the right direction. A miscellaneous com- 
position of biographies, bringing out such positive and heroical traits 
of female character as the authoress has been able to find in modern 
life. We have the suffering heroine in Lady Rachael Russell; in 
Madame d’Arblay, the heroical writer of books; Mary Pickard is 
practical self-sacrifice ; Lady Sale the pattern for all soldiers’ wives ; 
and Margaret Fuller, in her sad stately grandeur, the representation of 
every excellence together. A collection so various and catholic fur- 
nishes an opportunity of delineation which might have been made 
better use of. But we must be contented and thankful with what we 
have, and not quarrel with wholesome water because it is not wine. 
The style is thin, but it is unaffected and simple ; and the moral object 








* “Memorable Women. The Story of their Lives.” By Mra, Newton Cros 
land, London; David Bogue, 1854. 
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of the volume to show how, among all sorts, and sects, and ranks, 
the highest human virtues can be found to germinate, commands, 
of course, our warmest sympathy. 

Another volume of a similar kind has been written on the “ Work- 
ing Women of the last Century,”* by Clara Lucas Balfour. This 
writer, though less wide than Mrs. Crosland, is far her superior 
in intensity and earnestness of purpose ; and in the foolish sentences 
with which she commences speaking of “ Woman the pioneer of pro- 
gress,’’ and other such nonsense, she does cruel injustice to her real 
serious ability. She, too, endeavours to hold up the lives of emi- 
nent persons as patterns to be admired and imitated ; but her heroines 
are exclusively of a single kind—the evangelical saint, a beautiful type 
of human character, but not the only one, as the authoress supposes. 
The names of Hannah More, Mrs. Trimmer, and Charlotte Elizabeth, 
will show the school to which Clara Balfour belongs ; and she has had 
no temptation to extend her sympathies (perhaps she has had no oppor- 
tunity of extending them) beyond its circle. Again, however, we will 
not quarrel with her because she is less than perfect, and we accept 
gladly whatever makes us acquainted with excellence, let us find it 
where we may. 

M. Bungener,! if we may judge by the number of his works which 
are appearing in translations, is becoming rapidly popular among us; 
and no wonder, since he has so successfully mastered the directions of 
Horace, in mixing the wfile and the dulce, and like the Cameronians, 
who set their psalms to the loosest of the vulgar airs, has contrived to 
deal with matters of the gravest import in the light sparkling manner 
of Dumas or Eugéne Sue. A Huguenot of the Huguenots, he sees the 
hope of his people in the triumph of his own convictions ; and)in his 
pictures of France in the last century, the Protestants of the Cevennes 
are described, as a company of suffering saints, left by Providence for 
some inscrutable purpose in a purgatory of many coloured evil spirits. 
No doubt there is truth enough in his picture, partial truth, that, is, 
which he naturally takes for the whole, but it is a pity that, being a 
serious person, and desiring to produce a real and a. serious.effect, he 
should have written a book which is only pseudo-historical, and. that 
fact and fiction should have been run together in such a manner as to 
leave us no means of determining which is which. Works of imagina- 
tion will never do the.work of history, and if the facts are true on 
which he formed his general conception of the time, why could he not 
be contented with simply giving us those? . In all senses, it is.a ques- 
tionable process to introduce historical personages, into the scenes,of a 
novel and make them speak and act... Neither truth nor falsehood: can 
be predicated of imaginary beings; they have their existence in a 
separate world, and coming nowhere in contact with individual reality, 





3 “Working Women. The J.esson of their Lives,” By Clara Lucas Balfour. 
London: W. and F, Cash. 1854. 

* «France before the Revolution ; or, Priests, Infidels, and Huguenots, in the 
Reign of Louis XV.” By L. F. Bungener. Author of the “ History of the 
Council of Trent.” Authorised Translation. Edinburgh: Constable, 1854. 
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are not amenable to the laws of it. But the historical novel is not 
fiction only, but falsehood. Diderot, Rabaut, Louis Quinze, were real 
men, who really and truly existed, and who did not say and did not do 
what M. Bungener represents them as having said and done; and it 
is neither wise nor fair to produce an idea of their character on the 
reader’s mind by an indiscriminate license of imagination. Ideal con- 
struction of this kind, if permissible at all, would be permissible only 
with regard to characters the whole nature of which is absolutely and 
certainly known, while, from the nature of history, and of historical 
records, such requisite certainty is absolutely unattainable. And again, 
it is singular that a writer who can be so indignantly eloquent on the 
lying legends of the Catholic saints, should not have seen that he too 
was constructing lying legends of the Protestant saints in exactly the 
same manner as the monks constructed them. The monk desired to 
write an edifying tale for the Refectory ; he took a hero of whose real 
history he had an imperfect knowledge, and embellished it freely with 
his imagination, careful only to keep true to the idea of the character 
he was describing. M. Bungener, while he curses the poor monk, is 
doing precisely and literally the very same thing ; and of the two, we 
must take leave to regard the monk as infinitely the more pardonable and 
the less mischievous. Where theories affecting the conduct and interest 
of mankind are at stake, and where these theories ostentatiously declare 
themselves to be based upon the facts of history, it is rather unhope- 
ful to begin with flinging away such facts and laying a fresh foundation 
upon lies which are supposed to resemble them. 

“The Carafas of Maddaloni; or, Naples under the Spanish Domi- 
nion,”’> is an account of an Italian noble family during the three most 
miserable centuries of Italian history. To persons who have an appe- 
tite for crime, profligacy and, worthlessness of every description, unre- 
lieved by a single generous trait ; who find pleasant excitement in 
melodramatic wickedness, and delight in stories of the doings of people 
strong only in vice and ferocity, and without the single virtue which 
can co-exist with such animal courage—to such persons this book 
will be interesting, and to no others. As a collection of materials for 
novelists and for writers of melodramatic tragedy, it is beyond price. 
They will find a plot in every page. Unequalled alike in cowardice 
and tenacious ferocity, the Italian nature steals to its ends through 
the windings of duplicity, intrigue, and treachery ; and as a record “of 
what human beings can attain to in the w way of sin, the history of this 
single family is perhaps without its match in the annals of the world ; 
at least we will endeavour to hope so. 

The well-earned reputation of Mr. Kaye will render him a valuable 
assistant to the falling fortunes of Leadenhall-street, and we will hope 
he will find his patrons still powerful enough to rew: ard his well-timed 
services. “The Life of Henry St. George Tucker’’® is a picture of 





5 «<The Carafas of Maddaloni : ; or, Naples nee the Spanish Dominion.” Tr: Ans- 
lated from the German of Alfred de Reumont. London: Henry Bohn. 1854. 

§ «Life and Correspondence of Henry St. George Tucker, late Accountant- 
General of Bengal, and Chairman of the East India Company.” By John William 
Kaye. London: Richard Bentley. 1854. 
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model East India Directors. The subject is a well-selected one, for 
Mr. Tucker appears to have been a worthy useful man, a good servant 
of his country; and as the architect of his own fortunes by honest 
industry, his history is sure to command the approbation of the large 
class of prudent persons, who would see in it the realization of their 
highest ideals. In a larger and more human sense, also, the book is 
not without its interest. The earlier portion of it is confined to India, 
and to matter chiefly technical, with which Englishmen will not 
largely concern themselves; but on Mr. Tucker’s return to England, 
when he became a member of the Court of Directors, and when, in fact, 
he was that court, and was the leader of it in its conflict with the 
Board of Control, he assumes a broader character, and becomes a 
politically important personage. On the occasion of one of these con- 
flicts, indeed, he appears in Mr. Kaye’s hands to have been almost a 
hero ; and on a question of principle, to have faced a mandamus and 
the chances of a prison; but there are two sides to all such stories, 
and if we heard what Sir John Hobhouse had to say about it, the 
Directors would probably lose something of that chivalrous position 
in which they are here represented as the champions of injured 
humanity. 

Mr. Kaye forces us to be suspicious of him; an Indian Director 
appearing in his eyes to be ex-officio a paragon of excellence, and to be 
as little capable of doing wrong as a Calvinistic saint. Even nepotism 
he cannot find fault with. He defends it on principle, and approves of 
it as politically useful. We can only hope for him that he will find 
among the other directoral virtues and actions, gratitude to be not the 
least. The book is tolerably written, as any book of Mr. Kaye’s is 
sure to be: but it is frightfully spun out. Only relations and reviewers 
will read it through; and of reviewers, we suspect none but the most 
extravagantly conscientious. 

“ The Cross and the Dragon,’’? by J. Kesson of the British Museum, 
discusses the growth and progress of Christianity in China, with a view 
of ascertaining how far there is evidence of anything like a national 
conversion in the present revolution. Mr. Kesson has collected much 
curious information respecting the early history of China, and again 
respecting the Jesuit mission. He is satisfied that even though we 
reject the old traditions of St. Thomas, there is conclusive proof that 
a Nestorian form of Christianity had been in existence among the 
Chinese for an unknown period in the eighth century of our era; and 
the light which was then set burning, he supposes never to have been 
extinguished. But when he has thus prepared us for expecting to hear 
some considerable estimate from him of its possible present influence, 
he tells us that this is absolutely nothing, and that in all these centuries, 
the missionaries have made absolutely no progress whatsoever among 
the masses of the people. The revolution he is convinced is the work 





7 «<The Cross and the Dragon : or, the Fortunes of Christianity in China. With 
notices of the Christian Mission and Missionaries, and some account of the Chinese 
Secret Societies.” By John Kesson, of the British Museum, London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1854. 
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of the secret societies, certain mysterious orders and fraternities 
which have silently pervaded the whole of China. They are purely 
Chinese in their character; and the objects of them are entirely 
politieal. Several times already, he says, they have made premature 
risings, which have been with difficulty suppressed. They have arrived 
at last at their full strength and stature, and succeed with ease because 
the population everywhere is secretly in league with them. If these 
facts are right, Mr. Kesson’s estimate of them is probably right: but 
his explanation of those singular documents purporting to be articles 
of belief, which were exhibited to the English officers at Nankin, as 
being no more than an artifice to deceive and conciliate the Western 
nations, is very unsatisfactory. And in fact, although an English 
student working at books in the British Museum, may do good service 
to antiquarian history, we cannot accept unconditionally his opinion of 
the nature of any present movements in so remote a country: a country 
of which the best informed Europeans know so infinitely little. 

Sir William Napier® has published a selection out of his great work, 
not altogether happy, in which the fighting and killing parts of the 
Peninsula affair can be read, disconnected from their political effects 
and meaning, and from the less bloody interludes of the campaign. 
The appetite for battle-fields is in itself but a coarse and vulgar one ; 
and as tragedies would be good for little which were all fifth acts, and 
erime and suffering produce their legitimate effects upon the feelings, 
only when seen as the natural outcome of their moral causes; so battles 
only command their proper and healthy interest when we are kept in 
mind of the stake which is contended for. As a question of mere 
composition, Sir W. Napier has made a mistake: a sound imagination 
never likes to dwell long on what is terrible; and the natural relief of 
the more fearful incidents of campaigning, is the ever-changing variety 
of the every day soldier life; the thousand humourous anecdotes, 
contretemps, and adventures of so many kinds which befall men at 
every turn, when cast free from routine and settled habits, and set to 
shift for themselves by bivouac and camp fire. 

In this respect, a pleasant contrast to Napier’s book is furnished 
by a far less accomplished writer, who has given us an account of his 
share in the campaign in Northern Mexico in 1846-7.9 He does not 
tell us his name, but he was an officer in a regiment of Ohio Volunteers, 
who served under Taylor at the famous storming of Monterey; and 
though a volunteer with his pen as with his sword, he has written 
a book about it which is pleasanter reading than many a pretending 
volume by “accomplished and gifted authors.” It is clear, practical, 
and straightforward, full of anecdote, adventure, and business-like good 
sense; and though the writer’s own personal exploits are kept studiously 
in the back ground, he cannot conceal from us the shrewd but light- 





8 «English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula and the South of France. 
Extracted from his ‘ History of the War in the Peninsula.’” By Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Wm. Napier, K.C.B. London: Charles Westerton. 1854, 

® “Sketches of the Campaign in Northern Mexico, in 1846 and 1847.” By an 
Officer of the First Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. New York: Geo. Putnam, 
1853. 
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hearted New Englander, tough as steel and elastic as steel; of metal 
to make as fine a soldier as can be found in the world. The storming 
of Monterey is the grand “achievement,” but there is not a dull page 
in the whole book; and though of course there is something of what 
the English call Yankeeism, it is Yankeeism which the most fastidious 
among us will not refuse to be amused with. Take this for a 
specimen— 

“ When at Brayos Santiago, the army suffered much from heat and drought. 
The water from the Rio Grande, though abundant, was not very palatable, and 
all kinds of liquors were at a premium. A certain hoary-headed Yankee 
by some means procured a barrel of cider, and with this ‘he determined to set 
up business.’ He ran together a loose canvas shed, tapped his barrel, and 
proceeded to retail his cider at two dimes a glass. 

“Customers flocked in by dozens, and our Yankee was making an ‘ etarnal 
fortin’ at a stride. Some of his patrons complained that two dimes a glass was 
an outrageous price; but the times were hard as well as hot, whisky scarce, 
water bad, the retailer’s conscience easy; he had all the cider in the market, 
and he ‘ralely could not afford to sell any cheaper.’ For several hours the 
Yankee was as popular as a paymaster; crowds filled his shanty, his cider went 
off rapidly, and the deep dw of his short-legged pantaloons contained silver 
enough to start a free bank in Indiana. But the tide of fortune unfortunately 
began to end before the cider was half sold; his patrons gradually fell off, and 
by the middle of the afternoon Jonathan was left alone upon his barrel, to 
whittle and cogitate upon the unstability of trade. Towards evening a customer 
appeared in the tent, and called for a glass of cider. The retailer hastened to 
draw the desired potation. The customer, after drinking, took out his purse 


and ss the price. 
« «Two dimes,’ said the Yankee. 


ce 


Two what? exclaimed the customer. 
‘Two dimes,’ coolly replied Jonathan. 

«Two devils,’ snarled the customer; ‘why, I can get just as good cider 
here for five cents a glass. 

*** No, you can’t :’ drawled the Yankee. ‘There aint a pint of cider, ’cept 
what I’ve got in that ere barrel, this side of Orleans. I’m darned if there is.’ 

“ *T know better,’ retorted the purchaser; ‘1 bought a glass not an hour 
ago, and only paid five cents for it.’ 

“ *T’d like to know just where you effected that small transaction ? inquired 
the Yankee. 

“Right round here,’ was the answer. 

* *T guess it was right round here; right round where? I'd like to know, 
continued the cider-seller. 

*** Why, close by here somewhere—just back of your place,’ rejoined the 
customer. 

**T’ll bet you ten drinks you didn’t,’ said the Yankee, ‘and will go right 
round and see. 

“*Done!’ responded the customer. Off they started. 

** Sure enough, ‘ right round, there’ they found another establishment in full 
clash. A second Yankee had rigged an awning behind the first Yankee’s shed, 
had tapped the rear end of the aforesaid cider-barrel through a board, and was 
retailing it, at five cents a glass, to a perfect rush of customers.” 


A third military book is “ A Scramble through Scinde,’’”” by a certain 


«“ 





10 «* A Volunteer Scramble through Scinde, the Punjaub, Hindostan, and the 
Himalayah Mountains.” By Hugo James, Bengal Army, and formerly with Major 
Herbert Edwardes. London: Thacker and Co. 1854. 
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Hugo James, who describes himself as having been with Major Edwardes 
and Major Lake in the Punjaub. No common skill must have been 
exercised to compose a description derived from personal observation, 
of the scenes of the Sikh rebellion, in such a way as that it should 
possess no interest whatsoever; and yet Mr. James has accomplished 
this result with utter success. He has filled two volumes with the 
poor exploits of a poor thin man, who might have passed muster with 
the crowd if he had modestly kept himself there; but who in challenging 
our attention to himself, has compelled us to tell him that he has no 
claim upon it whatsoever. There is nothing remarkable in the man 
Hugo, nothing important in anything which he did, nothing about 
him, or connected with him, in which the public can take the smallest 
concern. The names of the remarkable men with whom he served, 
may possibly attract readers to him, as the parading “ Major Edwardes” 
on the title-page is obviously designed to do: but so surely as poor 
Mr. James succeeds in attracting them, they will lay down his volumes 
with a feeling about himself which will make him regret that he was 
ever thrust upon their notice. 

Not very long ago, we had to remark with some severity on the 
careless and worthless manner in which the Hakluyt Society’s books 
were given to the world. We mentioned at that time two or three 
honourable exceptions, however, and to these we are happy to be able 
to add another, in an edition of “ The World Encompassed,”!! by Mr. 
Vaux, the author of the useful little book on Nineveh. Mr. Vaux’s 
studies have not perhaps made him minute!v acquainted with the con- 
dition of England in the sixteenth century, so minutely at least as to 
enable him to realize the relation in which the English and the 
Spaniards stood towards one another; and it is on the nature of these 
relations that the character of Sir Francis Drake himself and the 
character of his voyage entirely depends. Elizabeth authorized Drake 
to commit acts of war upon the Spaniards, because no year had passed 
since she had been Queen, without Spanish intrigues, every one of 
which were known to her, for her own murder and for a Catholic revolu- 
tion, and because Philip’s overtures of peace were never more than a 
pretence, in order that he might throw her off her guard, and strike 
her at advantage. An imperfect,acquaintance with these things has 
in.a slight degree misdirected Mr. Vaux’s judgment ; but he is at any 
rate a scholar and a gentleman; he has done his editing work dili- 
gently. and carefully ; his notes and his introduction are quiet, 
reasonable, and to the point, and he could not be vulgar if he tried. 
The book now republished is the account of Drake’s great voyage, 
that was compiled by his nephew, and published originally in 1628. 
The nephew’s authorities were probably numerous, but the most 
important, and which as far as it went he copied almost literally, was 
the narrative of Francis Fletcher, who attended the expedition in 
capacity of chaplain. Fletcher’s original MS. being in the British 





it “THe World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, collated with an unpub- 
lished MS. of Francis Fletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition."” With Appendices 
and Introduction. By W. S. Vaux, M.A. London: printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 1854. 
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Museum, Mr. Vaux has carefully collated it with the nephew’s book, 
supplying in notes much valuable matter which the latter thought 
proper to omit: and to this he has added five appendices, containing 
matter wholly new, and of the highest possible interest, connected 
principally with the much disputed case of Mr. John Doughty, whom 
Drake tried for mutiny, and executed near Rio. There are memoranda 
connected with it perhaps by Drake himself; and others which look 
like notes of a semi-official inquiry by the authorities at home: and 
more remarkable than even these, there is an entirely new history of 
the earlier portion of the voyage by one of the gentlemen who accom- 
panied it; and who was in the tender which parted company from 
Drake at Cape Horn, and returned home. Mr. Cooke (for that is 
his name), belonged to Mr. Doughty’s faction, and evidently from his 
own story, and from his deserting the expedition in common with 
Mr. Doughty’s friends, had taken a share in the opposition to Drake’s 
authority, which cost Doughty his life. We have therefore the “Case” 
of the latter stated as favourably to him as Mr. Cooke could state it ; 
and in Mr. Vaux’s opinion, to which we allow considerable weight 
from the diffidence and modesty with which it is offered, it reflects 
seriously on Drake’s character for justice. The question is too long 
for discussion within our present limits; after giving it our best 
attention, however, we see no reason to alter the opinion which we 
ourselves expressed two years ago. From Mr. Cooke’s own acknow- 
ledgment, it is clear that, from the time the expedition sailed, 
and indeed before it sailed, Doughty was intriguing to make a party 
among the men; pretending that he had an equal authority with 
Drake himself, or at least an authority independent of him: and thus 
making himself a nucleus of faction for every discontented person in 
the fleet to gather round on a voyage so critical and dangerous, that 
nothing but the most absolute discipline and co-operation could give it 
a chance of success. The steps which under such circumstances 
a commander would be justified in taking, depend entirely on the 
nature of his position. Under ordinary circumstances, such an offender 
would be either laid under arrest, and sent home for trial, or detained 
as a prisoner till the conclusion of the voyage. But Drake was start- 
ing on an expedition of unknown extent, and which might last for an 
unknown length of time. He could not spare a vessel to send home; 
and to have detained Doughty prisoner for an indefinite period, would 
have been to have preserved at his very heart a constant occasion of 
mutiny, which had threatened already to cause the ruin of the voyage, 
and which at every trying moment would assuredly show itself again. 
Drake was probably the only living Englishman who could have carried 
through what he had undertaken successfully ; and Drake could only 
have done it with the condition of absolute obedience from every one 
under his command. We see no reason to distrust his word therefore, 
when he declared that the alternative before him was either to try the 
offender on the spot by a court martial, or himself to return to Eng- 
land, giving up an enterprize of the highest importance, and in which 
the Queen herself had a large personal interest. 

We cannot doubt that = was acting according to the letter of 
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his duty and the spirit of it, in using the power which Elizabeth had 
given him, and acting as he did. The trial was conducted with the 
utmost fairness; Mr. Cooke supplying many details to show how for- 
mally everything was done. The offender was found guilty of mutin 
by a jury, one of whom was his personal friend, and Drake then rons | 
ing to the whole ship’s company for their opinion whether the sentence 
should or should not be carried into execution, there was but one 
answer. Mr. Cooke himself must have consented; the minority of 
Doughty’s faction being so few or so cowardly, as not to venture 
on opposition. His account of their conduct is not unamusing. The 
men were to vote by holding up their hands : and— 


— oF ey Oe 





“ Divers,” says Mr. Cooke, “which envied Mr. Doughty’s former felicity, 
held up their hands. Some others, for fear of Mr. Drake’s severity, sticked not 
to lift their hands, though against their hearts. Some, again (never, in the 
whole history of the world, was there so ingenious an excuse made for cowardice), 
lifted up their hands and very hearts to the Lord to deliver us of this tyrannous 
and cruel tyrant.” 


Cooke has also preserved the “sermon”? which Drake preached on 


the occasion ; a most lordly production, full of iron nobleness. Poor 
Mr. Cooke thought it very cruel, and we should have been glad to 
have given our readers an opportunity of judging of its merits for 
themselves. It is altogether too long, however ; and we will give them 
instead a loose memorandum of a little incident illustrating, among 
other things, the relations, as they were then understood by persons 
in authority, between Church and State. 


“ Memorandum. 

“ That Drake excommunicated Mr. Fletcher (the chaplain) shortly after that 
they were come off the rock in this manner—viz., he caused him to be made 
fast by one of his legs with a , and a staple knocked fast into the hatches 
in the forecastle of his ship. He called all the company together, and then put 
a lock about one of his legs, and Drake, sitting cross-legged on a chest, and a 
pair of pantouffles in his hands, he said—‘ Francis Fletcher, I do here excom- 
municate thee out of the Church of God, and from all the benefits and graces 
thereof, and I denounce thee to the Devil and all his angels.’ And then he 
charged him, upon pain of death, not once to come before the mast, for if he did, 
he sware he should be hanged. And Drake caused a posy to be written and 
bound about Fletcher’s arm, with charge that if he took it off he should be 
hanged. The posy was, ‘ Francis Fletcher, the falsest knave that liveth.’ ” 





“The West Indies, before and after Slave Emancipation :”" by 
J. Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector General of Army Hospitals, is an 
excellent and valuable contribution towards our knowledge of what the 
British West Indies really are; full of well digested matter; the old 
carefully selected, the new very valuable. Dr. Davy seems well 
acquainted with the past history of the islands, and with the best 
authorities—Ligon, Bryan Edwards, Long, the curious voyages of 
Pére Labat, and the little known, though valuable Caribbeana. The 





13 «The West Indies, before and after Slave Emancipation ; comprising the 
Windward and Leeward Islands Military Command. Founded on Notes during 
a Three Years’ Residence. By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Inspector-General 
of Army Hospitals. London: W. and F, Cash. 1854. 
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Introduction with which his volume opens is an ably condensed sketch 
of the history and general physical peculiarities of the islands, windward 
and leeward, and British Guiana (Jamaica, for some reason which does 
not appear, not being mentioned throughout the volume). The con- 
cluding chapter contains various recommendations for the future, on 
which we shall have a few words to say presently. 

The bulk of the book consists of a description of each of the colonies ; 
Barbadoes, of course, occupying the first place on the list. In these, 
Dr. Davy deals, first, with the geological features of each island, prin- 
cipally in reference to its productive capabilities, in doing which, as an 
evidently experienced agricultural chemist, he gives a quantity of 
information as interesting as it is new about this curious chain of half- 
submerged volcanic peaks, with numerous analyses of soils, and waters, 
and meteorological notices and tables, of more importance perhaps to 
the West Indian landlord than to the general reader; but all tending 
to prove the cheering fact that these “Oases of the Main” are yet un- 
exhausted—perhaps inexhaustible, in fertility—and offer a far larger 
margin for increased production than do our British soils, when once 
their culture shall be under the guidance of science and economy. 
Interspersing these notices with many pleasant pictures of tropical 
scenery, Dr. Davy goes on in each case to give the statistics of 
population, past and present, the general social condition, and the state 
of agriculture, with the peculiarities of cultivation belonging to each 
colony, and then proceeds to draw some sort of social and economic 
horoscope for its future, which is for the most part a cheering one. 
One point at least is clear, that emancipation, like most just and right 
things, has on the whole succeeded, in spite of faults in the details of 
its execution, and that there is no fear of the West Indies becoming 
so many “ Black Irelands,” in spite of Mr. Carlyle’s prophecy. The 
Negro is showing not the capacity only, but the will for improvement 
and civilization ; and if he be unwilling to sell his labour to the sugar- 
planter, it is (according to Dr. Davy) because he can employ it more 
profitably in raising on his own land products which in the days of the 
sugar mania used to be neglected. Morally, as well as physically, he 
is rising in the scale of humanity; and the blame of his chief vice at 
present (that of sensual licentiousness), lies not so much at his door as 
at that of his late master. It will require more than one generation 
of freedom to eradicate the degraded habits of the days when marriage 
was too often discouraged, slaves matched for breed like cattle, and the 
handsome young coloured women the ‘perquisites of the white men on 
the estate, from the young master down to the Irish “ busha.” We 
know what we are saying, but it is past now, and let it buried in 
oblivion. Dr. Davy bears witness to the improvement in white society, 
hailed with thankfulness by the ladies, who knew bitterly during the 
last generation the force of Tom Cringle’s Negro song: 





“* Black girl for cook, for wife, for nurse, 
Buccra lady, poo, no wort a curse ;” 


and with this moral improvement there has commenced, so “ sweet are 
the uses of adversity,”’ an intellectual one as well. Rising out of the 
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enervating luxury (the true ruin of the West Indies), which was 
engendered by the plethoric and fevered prosperity of the war times, 
when, the French sugar supplies having stopped, our islanders found 
themselves in possession of all the sugar production, and more than 
half the trade of the New World, the West India gentlemen on disco- 
vering in themselves an energy which they had forgotten that they 
possessed, are applying themselves more and more to improved methods 
of agriculture and manufacture ; and although the gross produce of the 
islands has temporarily decreased, the produce per acre is increasing 
every year, and will, we trust, eventually restore the old prosperity 
without the dangerous temptation of the old enormous profits. 

But the greatest present drawbacks and difficulties are (according to 
Dr. Davy), first, the old standing grievance of the ad valorem duties 
on sugar—a direct tax upon the skill of the manufacturer, and, there- 
fore, a direct penalty on the employment of improved modes of sugar- 
making ; and also the fact that, by the equalization of the duties on 
slave-grown and free-grown sugar, our own colonies are competing at 
such fearful disadvantage with Cuba and the Brazils, so that it remains 
still uncertain whether the cultivation of the cane may not become 
extinct in some of the less prosperous districts. 

Whether this would be an unmitigated evil for the colonies themselves 
may admit of question. Cotton, the cocoa-nut palm, ginger, arrow- 
root, cocoa, cofiee, and rice, might well supply the place of sugar as 
articles of export; but such a result would hardly conduce to that 
desirable end, cheap sugar, for the sake of which the duties have been 
equalized ; and in the meantime a direct moral wrong is done, if not to 
the colonial planter, at least to the Cuban and Brazilian Negro. For 
it is under this gradual equalization of duties, and directly on account 
of it, that the slave produce, and therefore the slave trade, of Spanish 
America, has in these last years been so largely increased; and the 
real supporters of the “horrors of the middle passage,” and of Cuban 
Negro murder, are not Queen Christina or the Emperor of Brazil, 
but we English admirers of “Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin,’ who cannot subsist 
without consuming twenty-one pounds of sugar per head every year, 
while the Germans content themselves with four pounds, the French 
with six pounds, and even the Yankees with fourteen pounds. 

To restore a protective duty would be to commit an unpardonable 
sin, if not to cause a revolution; and in the meanwhile, it would be a 
want of charity, shameful and preposterous, to call that philanthropic 
burst of the consumers of Cuban sugar, when Mrs. Beecher Stowe came 
over here, by hard names, to speak of it as inconsistent, and smacking 
of humbug. But be this as it may, no protective duty will be restored, 
so nothing more need be said about the matter ; but the gradual equali- 
zation of duty between slave and free-grown sugar to be consummated 
in this year (1854), might surely be arrested, as Dr. Davy advises, by 
the simple expedient of continuing the present duties on the slave- 
grown sugar, and lowering those on the free-grown, thus giving our 
colonists the advantages to which they have a right, and at the same 
time cheapening the price of sugar. Whatever deficit in the revenue 
might result from such a step, would certainly be made up to us in 
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the long run, not merely by the increased prosperity and loyalty of the 
West Indies, and the new field for the investment of capital which 
such prosperity would open, but also by those manifold and unexpected 
by-blows of reward which on this earth are pretty sure finally to 
result from doing bravely and straightforwardly the right and honest 
thing. 

But in the meanwhile, the West India proprietors cannot expect 
this, or anything else, to be done for them as long as they remain a 
race of absentees. Absenteeism, the attempt to combine tropical 
profits with life in a temperate climate, to spend their money luxu- 
riously in England, while managers and attorneys abroad made their 
own fortunes and oppressed the negroes, this has been their curse for 
fifty years. This has brought on them the odium of cruelties of 
which they never heard; this forced slave emancipation, as the only 
means of delivering out of their hands (or rather out of those of their 
eruel, ignorant, and covetous deputies) the human beings on whose 
labour they were living. It was a just punishment; but if they will 
not take the lesson, it will not be the last. Abundant evidence is 
contained in the book before us, that if a West India gentleman will 
look after his estate with his own eyes, or will let it to a competent 
farmer, he may stili keep his head above water, in spite of the 
disadvantage to which we have alluded. But if Mr. Carlyle’s doleful 
presages are to come true, if our West Indies are really and truly to 
be converted into “ Black Irelands,’ the persons mainly to blame for 
it, as we gain from this most sensible writer, will be none other than 
the absentees. 

The rival editors of Gibbon! !* are proceeding with their several 
labours ; which, let the merits of the editions be what they will, must 
at all events contribute to the general reading of the greatest of our 
historians. Neither of the editions are exactly what we should like to 
see. The apologetic tone being one which, in our opinion, is wholly 
wrong and presumptuous. We protest utterly against the notion that 
Gibbon’s want of orthodoxy, as such, is a thing which either his 
readers are bound to deplore, or for which he himself is censurable. 
Dr. Smith’s work, however, is at any rate scholarlike and valuable, 
while we can only recommend Mr. Bohn to cashier his editor without 
further notice. 

Mr. Merivale” has also edited for us a translation of Abeken’s “Life 
and Letters of Cicero,” or, as it should be rendered, the Life of Cicero 
from his Letters, as contained in them and to be gathered out of them. 
Mr. Merivale’s name was a sufficient guarantee for us that a book 
introduced under his auspices would be worth reading; and though 
unambitious in its pretended aims, and professing to be designed for 








13 «* Gibbon’s Rome. With Variorum Notes.” By an English Churchman. 
London: Henry Bohn. 1854. 

14 “ Gibbon’s Rome. With Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot.” Edited, 
with Additional Notes, by William Smith, LL.D. London: Murray. 1854. 

% “*An Account of the Life and Letters of Cicero.” Translated from the 
German of R. R. Abeken. Edited by Charles Merivale, B.D, Author of the 
** History of the Romans.” London: Longman & Co, 1854. 
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the assistance only of masters of schools in lecturing on Cicero’s 
writings, we have the greatest pleasure in recommending it to general 
students of history, as furnishing, especially in the latter portion of it, 
the most dramatic account which we possess of the fall of the Roman 
Republic. There is no effort at anything like form, and there is no fine 
writing or philosophising: but we are introduced simply, intelligibly, 
and naturally to the various actors on that great stage, in such a 
manner as to enable us really to see them and their respective moral 
value, distributed, we may almost say for the first time, according 
to a seale of reasonable appreciation. We have a writer at last who 
will bow his head before Cesar, and pay due homage, without quali- 
fication, to the greatest of all the Romans, perhaps the greatest 
of all the men who have hitherto lived upon the earth. The picture 
is thus arranged in natural and intelligible proportions; and the central 
figure, being given in its legitimate dimensions, the rest fall into their 
place of their own accord in their different relations to it. Dr. Abeken 
has followed out the hints of Niebuhr, and worked out into detail the 
sketches in the “ Bonn Lectures.’’ The plan is a running comment on 
Cicero’s letters, the letters, either singly or in groups, being connected 
with an explanatory narrative: and under this treatment they unfold 
into an unconscious autobiography, in which Cicero’s whole character 
lays itself out before us, as seen by the most affectionate of his friends, 
that is by himself. Of course, therefore, it is exceedingly interesting ; 
and though Cicero is not a person who was ever very much to our 
own taste, it is impossible to have made so intimate an acquaintance 
with him, without learning to feel, if not admiration for his character, 
at least regard for and sympathy with himself. To highly educated 
men of letters he will always be an instructive study: being, as it 
were, a glass in which they may see their own aspirations most bril- 
liantly realized. He was not a hero; he was not a statesman; not 
even a philosopher, in the highest sense. He was the greatest of all 
littérateurs; and travelled more successfully than any man has ever 
travelled, before or since, the literary road to political power. Dr. 
Abeken rates higher than we do his usefulness to Rome. Literary 
politicians have never been practically good for much, from Plato to 
the Frankfort Parliament: and when Dr, Abeken says of him, that 
“he was born too late to be capable of upholding the Roman Republic 
in its true spirit,” it is something like Plato’s own lamentation, that 
“he was born too late to save Greece.’ The greatest men are not 
“born too late.”” No man could save a nation in its ruin who could 
not guide it in its strength; and let Cicero have been born when he 
would, he would have been no more than what he was,—the most 
eloquent of all fine speakers, and but a poor ruler of a people whose 
genius was for action rather than for words. Perhaps no other period 
would have been so favourable for such a mind as that in which, in 
fact, he lived. In the old rugged days of the Republic, he would have, 
probably, never been heard of: under the Empire, he might have sunk 
into a Seneca. The kindness of fortune cast his lot at a time when, with 
the only weapon which he could wield with ability, his tongue, he 
earned himself an everlasting reputation, as the most eloquent and 
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virtuous of patriots. A patriot perhaps he was, and eloquent and 
virtuous ; but he was not wise; and in the only skill worth having for 
a statesman, the skill to read the signs of the times, he was more 
remarkably deficient than any man of his ability perhaps ever was. 
He lived upon the traditions of the past, when the past was dead and 
was only struggling for a decent burial. He was that most miserable 
of beings, a traditionary Republican. A traditionary Monarchist 
means something, even when the spirit and genius of the monarchy 
have gone out, as in modern France. It means order, centralization, 
law, upheld by organized force. But a Republic lives only upon the 
individual free excellence of the people,—upon the spontaneous love 
for and delight in goodness for its own sake; and to men who have 
lost the power of governing themselves, what is it but a miserable 
superstition to attempt to preserve the power of governing the State ? 
As a man, there is much which is beautiful in Cicero. His perpetual 
egotism is wearying: “I saved the state ;’ “What a Republic it 
was when I governed it ;’ ‘“ Czesar only really loves me ;” that little 
“T” an axis of rotation for all the universe. But he had no vices 
which deformed him ; his weaknesses were thoroughly human, and we 
can all sympathize with them ; he was not too great to be a_ friend 
and companion to us, not too victorious over himself to pass out into 
distant admiration; he had nothing about him of the enigmatic 
greatness of Cwsar; he was aman among men. And thus there are 
many lives of Cicero, while of Ceasar (of modern growth, at least) 
there are none. 

In the year 1850, when Dr. Richardson was making preparations 
for an exploring expedition into Central Africa, two Germans-—Dr. 
Barth and Dr. Overweg—offered their services to the English Govern- 
ment, under whose authority the expedition was sent out; and they 
were happily accepted, The funds, as might be expected, were supplied 
with a sparing hand ; but considerable sums were advanced by the King 
of Prussia; and though, as a Government, the English Ministers were 
stingy, from their private purses they were liberal and generous, ‘The 
travellers were to make for Lake T'schad, a great fresh-water lake, in 
the heart of Africa, directly south of Tripoli, and from thence they 
were left to themselves to penetrate further as they could. A boat was 
built at Malta, to be transported in pieces, on camels’ backs, to the 
lake which they were to explore ; but with no special direction beyond 
this, they set out cheerfully on an expedition from which neither of 
them had much expectation of ever returning. So far their fears have 
been verified that two of the three have already died; the present 
volume we owe to the third, Dr. Barth, who, in 1853, sent home such 
of the notes and papers of himself and his companions as would make 
good something of what had been done, in the event of his own life also 
talling a sacrifice in a most dangerous expedition which he had under- 





16 “An Account of the Progress of the Expedition to Central Africa, per- 
formed by order of Her Majesty's Foreign Office, under Messrs. Richardson, 
Barth, Overweg, and Vogel, in the years 1850-51-52-53.” Constructed and com- 
cm from official and private materials, by Augustus Peterman, F.R.G.S. 
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taken, and on which he was starting when he was last heard of. So we 
have had religious martyrs, and we have had political martyrs; and here 
we have martyrs of science and martyrs of commercial utilities; we walk 
over the bodies of our forlorn hopes into all our conquests; the best 
and bravest go before and die, that the second best may take possession 
and enjoy. 

When the death of Dr. Richardson was known in England, it was at 
once determined that his place should be supplied; and Dr. Vogel, a 
young astronomer (assistant to Mr. Hind, in the Regent’s Park Obser- 
vatory), volunteering for the service, the Government wisely selected 
him. ‘Two men of the Sappers and Miners’ corps volunteering, also, 
were allowed to accompany him; and this second expedition was on the 
point of setting out from England, when the further evidence of the 
nature of what they were undertaking c»me home in the news of the 
death of Overweg. Neither Vogel, however, nor his sappers and miners 
were the men to be frightened by a chance of dying; they only made 
faster speed with their plunge into the desert ; and within the last day 
or two we have heard of their safe arrival at Lake T’schad, where Barth, 
if he is still alive, has by this time probably joined them. 

For the work done, if our readers will turn to the map of Africa, we 
will endeavour to describe it to them. The original expedition, starting 
from Tripoli, descended, almost directly south, from five to six hundred 
miles, to Murzuk, a large Arab town, the situation of which is now 
accurately determined at 25° 55’ 16” north latitude; 14° 10’ 15” Jon- 
gitude east from Greenwich. From Murzuk the travellers went 
south-west, across the Sahara; a region hitherto wholly unexplored, 
yet not presenting (at least universally) those extraordinary difficulties 
which had been feared. The country is sometimes, for a hundred miles, 
a waste of sand or stone; then, for as long a distance, comparatively 
fertile. The general character of it is level, but groups of mountains 
rise to the height of three or four thousand feet, in detached chains, all 
along the route of the expedition, and the slopes of these mountains 
and the valleys intersecting them are productive, and fairly inhabited. 
Keeping their south-west course for six hundred miles, they entered a 
large tract of rich country, characterized by unusual fertility, and con- 
sequently well peopled, forming a separate kingdom within a definite 
boundary, which, inclosing all the country lying between 20° and 16° 
(inclusive) north latitude, and 6—10° east longitude, comprehends an 
area about equal to that of England. 

Turning thence south-east, they reached Lake Tschad; where, 
finding themselves exceedingly well received by the people, they fixed 
their head-quarters, and from thence penetrated on all sides as far as 
they were able. The part of the continent which, in this way, they 
had succeeded in exploring at the time when Dr. Barth sent home his 
papers, extends (independently of what was discovered in the route from 
Tripoli) from Sakati east longitude 6°, north latitude 17°, in almost a 
straight line to Darfur, longitude 25°, latitude 16°, on the frontiers of 
Abyssinia. From various points in this line, they descended south, as 
their opportunities allowed, sometimes alone, sometimes in the track 

of native armies; and although their success was of course not every- 
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where equal, they may be said to have obtained information tolerably 
accurate as to the nature of that part of Central Africa which is con- 
tained in a right-angled parallelogram six hundred miles from north to 
south, and eleven hundred miles from east to west, lying to the south 
of Lake Tschad, and described on the line of latitude which runs 
through the centre of it. 

The inhabitants are described as betraying little savageness, and 
nothing of ferocity ; scarcely ever showing any jealousy of the expe- 
dition, and generally well disposed to further it. Such of Dr. Barth’s 
papers as are now before us, are unexpectedly silent on the question of 
races; we should gather from his general description, however, that he 
has met with very few of the pure negroes. There are evidently many 
strongly distinguished nations among the people whom he has personally 
seen; but all apparently civilized to some extent—all wearing clothes, 
all living in houses, and even in towns of tolerable construction. There 
are Arabs south of Lake Tschad, who have brought Mahometanism 
with them, and the slave trade; while there are others described as 
Pagans or bastard Mahometans, who understand agriculture as well 
as the Chinese, and are used by the Arabs as slaves. For any 
complete information on these points we must wait for Dr. Barth’s 
complete’ journal ; but it is quite clear that the only enemy to be 
feared in Central Africa is the climate, and that is not, we suppose, 
worse than the climate of other tropical countries. Two of the three 
travellers died of it; but anywhere between the Tropics, as large an 
average of men would die if they were exposed to years of severe and 
unremitting fatigue, without any of the contrivances of civilized life 
to encounter or prevent diseases. 

‘Among the discoveries the most important is a vast river which 
appears to be a tributary of the Kowara, running into the Gulf of 
Guinea—so at least Dr. Barth conjectured it to be from the direction 
of the river and the volume of water which it carried with it. A steam 
expedition which is now exploring the Kowara will probably determine 
whether he is right ; and if the truth be as he supposes, a steam-vessel 
drawing seven or eight feet of water will be able to penetrate as far, 
perhaps, as the Mountains of the Moon, and at all events for 1500 
miles, through a country rich enough to be the granary of the world. 
We have every reason, therefore, to congratulate ourselves on the 
results, so far, of the labours of these gallant men. Two will work no 
more for us ; but they have fallen in victory, as any man might be proud 
to fall, and the regret which we may feel is not for them, but for our- 
selves, who have lost the benefit of what they might have further done 
for us. Dr. Barth, when he last wrote, was setting out for Timbuctoo, 
and was heard of from Sakati. If he lived to return to Lake Tschad, 
his plan was then to strike south-east, and try for the Indian Ocean. 
And this, at the present moment, if he is still alive, he is probably 
planning in conjunction with Vogel. The Germans are setting us a 
brave example in this matter. Leichardt dies for us in Australia, 
Overweg dies in Africa, and two more lives are now ventured. They 
are challenging us on our own grounds, and we must look to our laurels. 


A Gordon Cumming is but a poor achievement by the side of Dr. 
Barth. 
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We have two more German books of travel to mention.” They 
are doing much in this way. Germany, we suppose, is for the 
present not a very agreeable place of residence, and such of them 
as are not broken to harness find other countries less painful. The 
scientific German traveller has always been first-rate of his kind; 
in the amateur travelling for adventure, they have hitherto been less 
successful. The English and the Americans are trained from childhood 
out of doors, learn, as a matter of course, to ride, hunt, shoot, fish, 
and other barbarous accomplishments, and thus are able to break away 
from civilization when they please, and set about a rough life in a 
workmanlike manner. The Germans, owing to their forest laws, and 
other pieces of pleasant tyranny which were broken in 1848 only to be 
riveted again harder than ever, are debarred from an education of this 
kind, and usually fail in making much of sporting tours. Dr. Freiherr 
Ernst von Bibra, is, however, an exception to the rule. His title, 
perhaps, explains it, as he seems to belong to the privileged orders ; 
and, if it be so, these orders have at least one honest man among them. 
He can rough it like a backwoodsman, ride like an Anglo-Indian, and 
shoot condors on the wing with a single ball. Besides this, he is a 
cultivated, humorous gentleman, with a considerable knowledge of 
human things, and an able naturalist as well, knowing how to look 
about him wherever he is, and capable of making scientifically useful 
observations. Speaking of the nights in the Cordilleras and the beauty 
of the zodiacal light, he mentions a fact of a very curious kind. 

“T observed,” he says, “in connexion with it a phenomenon which I do not 
remember to have ever seen mentioned. One clear night when the zodiacal 
light was at its fullest power, bright spots appeared in the sky, about half the 
height of the pyramidal column, something like Magellan’s clouds. The larger 
of these spots rose on the south of the whem about its own diameter distant 
from the outer edge of the light, and was nearly the size of the smaller of these 
clouds. At the same elevation, on the other side, were two spots of the same 
kind, but of inferior magnitude. The degree of brilliancy was the same in all 
three, a little fainter than that of the zodiacal light itself. If the latter was 
not at its full intensity, the spots were not visible.” 

The writer can also say good things of a more general kind. Speak- 
ing, for instance, of his outward voyage, and of his first introduction 
to his future captain at a dinner table, the day before he sailed, he 
adds—“ It is not till you get on board that you see the captain of a 
ship in all his unloveliness ; between a captain at sea and a captain on 
shore before starting, there is the same difference as between a bride 
and a wife.” We trust the Herr von Bibra is not speaking from 
experience. He deserves a better fortune. 

So much for all these books,!® which we have described as of various 
merit, but the best of which are but common after all, and are valu- 
able only for the information or the thoughts which they contain, not 
for the form in which such thought or information is conveyed. And 








17 ** Reise in Siid Amerika.” Von Dr. Freiherr Ernst von Bibra. Mannheim : 
Bassermann und Mathy. 1854. 

18 “« Corsica.” Von Ferdinand Gregorovius. Stuttgart und Tiibingen: 1854. 
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let no idle writer excuse his inattention to form by supposing that the 
object of a book is to convey a meaning, and that as long as that meaning 
is conveyed, we have no right to demand more of him; for only com- 
mon meanings can be conveyed at all in a common form, and whatever 
is deep, or lofty, or beautiful, in thought or feeling, refuses to be ex- 
pressed in a form which is less than beautiful also: of books such as 
these which we have noticed, every age, every season, produces its 
thousands, which, like the leaves of the deciduous trees, after a briefer 
or longer duration, fall off the reading table, and give place to others 
like themselves, which have the advantage over them of being new. 
Only some one in the thousands is ever green, ever new, containing so 
faithful a representation of the nature of men or things as to continue 
to be always interesting ; having for its subject not the evanescent 
opinions or theories or sentiments of the day, but those perennial 
secrets of humanity which never change, and which link the ages 
together by ties of common feeling. 

A book of this rare character, unless we are very much mistaken, 
comes before us with the unpretending title of “Corsica,” by Ferdi- 
nand Gregorovius. The name of the writer is unknown to us, it 
sounds like some nom de guerre assumed for the occasion ; but whether 
it be or be not, is of little consequence, and affects not the least the 
complexion of his genius. The substance of his two volumes is a 
summer tour in the island of Corsica, and over this comparatively 
unbroken ground an amount of literary talent has been expended which 
we do not exaggerate in describing as of the very highest order. We 
are not given to enthusiasm with unknown authors; the false metal 
is so well got up in these days, that unless we have the real metal in 
our hands, we are easily deceived ; but this book, easy, simple, and 
unassuming, is of that calmly perfect kind which carries with it its own 
irresistible witness to itself in the insensible charm with which we read 
it. It is hard to say in what capacity the writer is most excellent—as 
a historian, as a master of descriptive prose, as a poet, a scholar, or a 
man. We have sketches of the many illustrious men, from Seneca 
to Napoleon, whom Corsica has either itself produced, or whom fortune 
has connected with the island. We have pictures of the past and 
present Corsicans, in their wild, brave, savage, half heroic strangencss, 
untamed and lawless, yet bearing virtues as wild flowers, which have 
all the freshest fragrance of humanity about them ; with natures sub- 
limated into passion, capable alike of the highest crimes or of the 
noblest efforts of heroism. Lllustrative stories, beautifully told, are 
scattered up and down the pages, with delicately-drawn Idyllic descrip- 
tions of the life of the island, which remind us alternately of Werther 
and of the “Sketch Book.’ While, again, there are poems let fall 
here and there which would do no discredit to Heine, or might have 
been written even by Goethe himself. Indeed, the style is very like 
the early style of Goethe, in the utter absence of affectation, and 
bright buoyancy of feeling alternating with tenderness. We shall be 
supposed to be exaggerating, but we can only insist again on what 
we say. Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate 
it without allowing the bloom to escape in the process, cannot fail te 
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be as popular among English readers as the best writings of Washing- 
ton Irving. The four essentials of a beautiful style,—delicacy of per- 
ception, soundness of understanding, a just sensibility, and that 
peculiar power which gives expression to these in the choice and 
arrangement of words,—are all here, in an equally tempered manner, 
while we are nowhere offended by an indelicate thought, a coarse 
expression, or an ill-defined, or ili-balanced emotion. 


We should have no fear of being able to justify our panegyric if we 
had room for extracts, if we could allow space for a single complete 
story, or for any tolerably long specimen: we could find criticisms on 
Yoman authors which would satisfy the Latin professor at the 
London University; descriptions which would please Mr. Ruskin ; 
stories of Paoli, or Napoleon, or Murat, or Pozzo di Borgo, or other of 
the famous children of the Corsican mountains, which would interest 
everybody. Our limits, however, oblige us to content ourselves with 
something of a much shorter kind; and all we can give is a little bit 
of weather-like word-painting, much of the dewy freshness of which 
will inevitably evaporate in the translation ; which will seem probably 
to most people a poor justification of our excursive praise :— 


“T was walking one evening along the shore towards Pietra Neva, and I met 
a young girl, who was returning home to her village, with an empty fruit-basket 
on her head. ‘Buone sera evoiva siore.’ We fell into conversation: the 
pretty Corsican told me, with the greatest simplicity, the secret of her heart. 
Her mother was pressing her to give her hand to a young man whom she did 
not like. 

“* And why do you not like him ?’ I asked. 

*** Because,’ she replied, ‘his Ingegno does not please me. Ah, Madonna!’ 

“Ts he jealous ?” 

“*Come un diavolo. Ah, Madonna! I think I shall run away to Ajaccio.’ 

“ As we were speaking, a man came towards us with a pitcher on his head : 
he was on his way to a fountain in the rock; and thinking I might wish for a 
draught of water, he said he would bring it to me if I would wait till he came 
back. ‘And you, Paoline,’ he said to my companion, ‘ come by and by to me. 
I have something to say to you about your marriage.’ 

“ *See,’ said the girl to me; ‘that is one of my relations. They are all 
good to me, and when they meet me, they give me their best wishes; and none 
of them will hear of my marrying Antonio.’ 

“By this time we were near the village where she lived. Paoline turned 
round suddenly, and said, in a grave voice, 

“* Now, Siore, you must leave me; if you were seen walking through the 
street with me, the people would say what they should not. But you may 
come to-morrow, if you like, and stay with my mother; and we will send you 
on among our relations. We have friends all round the island.’ 

“T turned, and as I gazed at the unspeakable loveliness of the sea, and the 
still silent mountain, on which the fires of the herdsmen were just beginning to 
flicker, for the moment a feeling quite Homeric came over me, as if I were 
on the shore of the hospitable Phwaceans, and had just been talking with 
Nausicia.” 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


LATE minister, leaving the House of Commons, after having 
‘A. been much badgered upon some esthetic subject, was heard in his 
haste to exclaim, “ May the devil fly away with the Fine Arts.” Should 
the prayer be heard, and should it please that personage, as legal 
proprietor of every kind of falsehood, from the lightest and most gaseous 
affectations to the hardest and most solid lies, to take possession of and 
carry off many of the productions of chisel, pencil, and pen, which from 
time to time present themselves to notice, we should not greatly grieve. 
With the two former, however, (laud we the gods) we are not called 
upon to deal; but such as make their appearance in the ranks of 
that “Beautiful Literature,” for which, in our modesty, we are 
accustomed to borrow a foreign appellation, cannot always be passed 
without a word, since it is the purpose of these notices, not merely to 
assist readers in their choice of books, but to furnish a report of the 
character and amount of literary production. 

Here, for instance, is “ Counterparts,’ or the Cross of Love,” a 
novel, in three volumes, to which no one can dispute the claims of the 
potentate above mentioned. There is not a page in it of truth or simpli- 
city to suggest adoubt. We lay it down with a vague impression of glare 
and glitter,—a weariness as of interminable babble about nothing,—a 
sickening, half remorseful consciousness of time wasted in mere sensual 
frivolity. It is not, indeed, without occasional indications of ability ; 
but they only serve to increase our disgust, by marking the author as 
one who “ought to have known better ;” and it cannot be denied that 
in his word-painting, he has plenty of bright colours at command, and 
blazes away with them in a style that puts daylight and sunshine to 
shame, and can only be equalled at Vauxhall. 

The hero is a certain ineffable M.D.—a Dr. Herz Sarona, described as 
“a figure white and black, with eyes whose light cut out their own 
darkness ;’’ and, in case that should not be perfectly understood, we 
are also told that “the spell of the countenance was an ideal light, 
that seemed pouring through the paleness of the features like the 
dayspring through the cloudless sky, that seemed to mould the ivory 
forehead and marble the chiselled temples.” We have heard of an 
operation called “ marbling,” as applied to paper and other materials; 
but on a gentleman’s face, the effect would be rather singular than 
becoming. Perhaps this was what alarmed Dr. Sarona’s patients, for 
we hear that they were inclined to shrink from his face and its peculiar 
power “with an ecstasy of dread; though the author thinks their 
courage was restored by the “manly beauty of his figure, and his 
coldly charming address,—his graceful hands and dark perfectly 
arranged beard.”’ (page 16, vol. i.) No boarding-school girl, or mil- 
liner’s apprentice, in short, could conceive a lovelier hero. But our 








1 “ Counterparts ; or, The Cross of Love.” A Novel. In 3 vols. By the Author 
of ‘Charles Auchester.” London: Smith, Elder and Co, 1854. 
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affections are divided, we own, between him and a no less “coldly 
charming” poet, Bernard by name, who also plays a principal part. 
Look, for instance, at his dancing. 

“His dancing, which was quite an art, and carried to artistic perfection, was 
the rare effect of an equally rare combination: complete intellectual passivity, 
with exquisite beauty of form, assisted by a countenance too peculiar to be 
beautiful, but far more attractive than any kind of beauty. Those who had 
seen him dance before, felt as though they saw his steps for the first time; and 
those who for the first time saw them, experienced a startled expectation like 
that which genius produces upon the world at large, which does not even 
recognise it.” 

This poet has a dog of such surprising sagacity, that he shows evident 
symptoms of wounded sensibility when allusion is made to the mis- 
conduct of his relations. 

“¢What’s his name, Mr. Bernard?’ asks a young lady. 

“Cockle: he was born down on the beach, on a heap of cockleshells. I 
found him there one morning, and he never left me afterwards. His mother 
ran away, though.’ 

“Cockle growled deep in his throat, and his eye grew savage. 

“She was better lost than found, however. Will you go away, Cock., and 
leave me ? 

“A long plaintive howl, and eyes liquid with fondness upturned to the 
speaker’s, a noble frown rutting the heavy brows.” 

But where the author of “Counterparts” is really great is in the 
millinery and upholstery. In his description of a lady’s dress, or the 
decorations of a ball-room, not Jeames himself could surpass him ; but, 
unfortunately, we have no space for these exquisite morceaux. 

It may be asked why we have devoted so much space as we have 
already given to this nonsense. We answer, in the first place, because 
absurd and worthless as the book is, it appears to be the production 
rather of an intellect depraved by affectation than of one naturally defi- 
cient; and secondly, because through some occult influence that we 
cannot pretend to understand, this author’s productions have been exten- 
sively noticed in the most influential journal of the day—usually too 
much occupied with the more tangible realities of life to afford time or 
space to light literature, and whose notice is therefore likely to be 
received, to a certain extent, as the warrant of more than average merit, 
in the few works to which it is given. 

On this subject, namely, the morality of newspaper criticism, we 
should be glad to say more, but must proceed with our task. 

The Heiress of Somerton’ cannot altogether be acquitted of affecta- 
tion, but it is of a more innocent kind, and lies merely on the surface 
in the inversion of verbs and nominatives—in the use of such dainty 
words as “evanish,” “ perfectionateness,’ &c., and an over lavish 
abundance of sweetmeats in character and dialogue,—but by those who 
like this kind of diet it will be found very pleasing—with passion, 
tenderness, and pathos in many passages, that give hopes of better 
things in future. 

The accomplished author of the “School for Fathers,” gives us a 








2 “‘ The Heiress of Somerton.” A Novel. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1854. 
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story called “ Nanette and her Lovers,’’? which will not disgrace its 
parentage, although it is far from possessing the vigour, freshness, and 
originality of its predecessors. The scene is laid in a village of Nor. 
mandy, which, at the opening of the story, still retains its peaceful 
character, while the tempest of the revolution is raging in Paris. An 
amiable French nobleman, the Marquis de Vassy, comes down to his 
chateau to recover from a disappomtment of the heart in Paris, and 
* gets religion,’’ as well as consolation, from his intercourse with a still 
more amiable and virtuous curé. The revolution itself is briefly 
characterised as the work of dark and bloodthirsty fiends permitted 
for a time to possess the people of France 
its results were other than purely evil—or that seigneurs and curés in 
general differed in their character from the seigneur and curé of St. 
Eloy—or that French villages under the old régime were other than 
the abodes of pastoral simplicity, benevolence, and peace. Nanette, a 
rural beauty of spotless purity and angelic temper, is about to be united 
to the man of her choice, a peasant named Antoine Charpentier. 
But on the very morning of the bridal, a sans culotte horde breaks in 
from the nearest town, burns the chateau, massacres the good priest, 
and lets loose the furies of rev olutionary violence upon the rural 
paradise. As the religious marriage ceremony is now abolished, and 
Nanette declines accepting in its. place the “civil contract,” the 
matrimonial alliance is postponed sine die, and the bridegroom Antoine 
is driven off with a herd of other rustic volunteers in the cause of glory. 

The germination of a certain seed of rascality latent beneath the smock- 

frock, of course proceeds rapidly under the favourable conditions of the 
military life, and henceforward the story is a kind. of rake’s progress, 
to which additional interest is given by the glimpses we obtain of the 
great events transacting in the background. 

The accidents of the picture, too, such as the appearance of the little 
impish gamin in the streets of Milan, are admirable, and assist greatly 
to give it life and reality. The subordinate persons, thrown in with a 
few brief touches, are very successful. 

In Adeline Protat* we have French country-life under a different 
aspect, and by no means painted in the same roseate tints—a kind of 
rural “ School for Scandal” indeed, in which envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness are seen as actively at work as in the best society. 
There is little plot, only a few simple incidents which take place during 
the professional excursion of a young Parisian landscape painter to a 
village near Fcntainebleau; nothing more than might happen almost 
any day, and almost anyw here, yet they afford the opportunity for much 
skilful and delicate character painting. 

The manner in which the calumnies of his neighbours affect the life 
and behaviour of the worthy sabotier, his sudden paroxysm of piety, 
and the grudging honesty with which he discharges his debt to 








3 «* Nanette, and her Lovers.” By Talbot Gwynne. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1854. 

4 “ Adeline Protat. Scenes de la Vie de Campagne.” Par Henri Murger. 
Paris: 1854. 
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Heaven, the eccentric mental development of the foundling appreutice, 
under the tempestuous régime of Protat, reminding us of the dwarfed 
and distorted growth of a young tree in a bleak and exposed situation ; 
his passion for his young mistress and for her cakes, his sloth and his 
genius, and his naif stoicism, the quiet truth to nature in the character 
of the heroine, and the scene of the coffee quarrel between the young 
mistress and the old servant—all this is given with a refined humour, 
an artistic finish, and a perfect purity of purpose very pleasant to 
recognise. 

The conclusion is perhaps a little disappointing, accustomed as 
we are to find a novel terminating with some kind of coup-de-theatre, 
but the fault is more in ourselves than in the author. 

Atherton,’ or the greater part of it, was written, we are told, 
“ during frequent paroxysms of pain, when the authoress was unable to 
rise from her bed, and sometimes unable to dip her pen in the ink ;” 
and the self-control, manifested by the production even of a less 
pleasantly toned book than this, under such circumstances, is doubtless 
worthy of all admiration. But writing does not necessarily involve 
publication ; and as Miss Mitford’s worldly position places her above 
any such stern necessity, she would doubtless wish that Atherton should 
be judged by its own merits, and claim no benefit from extenuating 
circumstances. The feature which will recommend it most is the bright 
glimpses it affords of English country life, under its greenest, sunniest 
aspect. Atherton Great Farm-house with its “fine fruit trees covering 
the upper part of the walls, and jessamine, honeysuckle, and china- 
roses clustering round the windows ;” its affluent orchards; its magni- 
ficent farm-yard ; a huge and indescribable mixture of riches and mud ; 
its barns and stables, poultry-yards, and rick-yards, cow-houses, and 
dove-cots, and pig-sties—a land truly flowing with milk and honey— 
is to dwellers in town distressingly charming. But into this Paradise 
enters Satan, in the disguise not of a serpent this time, but of a most 
worthy and amiable lawyer, bringing the news of an unexpected 
legacy, a trifle of a million sterling, which has fallen on the head of the 
fair daughter of the farm. Into another family, the great one at the 
hall, this same lawyer brings news of an opposite complexion, involving, 
indeed, almost total ruin; but the legacy appears to open the eyes 
of the highminded nobleman, Lord de Lancy, and his chivalrous son, 
to the merits of the farmer’s daughter, in a most surprising manner ; 
and although no intimacy has previously existed, they readily fall into 
the plan of the equally highminded and excellent lawyer, for repairing 
the dilapidations in the noble demesne, by the easy method of appro- 
priating the farmer’s daughter and her million. The case is slightly 
complicated by the arrival of a governess, a nobly-born orphan, no less 
lovely and interesting than the heiress, who had formerly attracted the 
homage of Major de Lancy, but had been peremptorily rejected, 
though of course only from the most magnanimous of motives. 

Matters go on, however, smoothly and agreeably, with the exception of 











5 <¢ Atherton, and other Tales.” By Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 
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certain regulation troubles—a fall into the water, and peril from a 
runaway horse, till the very morning of the wedding — when the 
happy discovery is made that the governess is joint-heiress to the 
other million of the deceased miser’s property; and as blanks have 
fortunately been left for the names in the marriage settlements, that 
of the governess is inserted with the consent of all parties, in the 
place of that of her friend. A large quantity of “ barley-sugar” 
felicity is then poured over the whole group, and the curtain falls 
leaving everybody happy and very rich. What can we desire more ? 
Atherton occupies one volume, the other two are filled by shorter 
tales, formerly contributed by Miss Mitford to Annuals. 

Of the representation of life and character, which is the peculiar 
merit of the novel, we have in Atherton almost nothing; the dialogue 
is insipid, and the moral at best equivocal. 

In the Heir of Vallis®, we have three volumes of harmless twaddle, 
which we should judge to be the production of a “scholar and a gen- 
tleman.” We do not feel called upon to unravel its mysteries; but 
here is a specimen of its tone of thought and expression. Charles 
Napier (the author, by-the-bye, must have been singularly at a loss for 
the name of a hero to choose this), a gentleman commoner of Oxford, 
“reclines in an easy chair,” after perusing a letter announcing the 
dangerous illness of his father :— 

“The world’s influence had not blotted out ‘home’ from his memory; he 

dwelt on its past records with an almost childlike openness of heart. The 
communication was an affecting one; it told a son of a father’s danger with 
touching sensibility ; a sister dwelt on her own fears; and consequently drew 
so sad a picture of home feeling and home trembling, that anxiety was hardly 
capable of further extension. The son brooded over the thought that the 
father would die. It is a startling thought to a child; there are so many 
fibres that cling closely to existence to be torn away; many antecedent plea- 
sures and recollections of kindness, suddenly to lose vitality and connexion 
with reality ; and more, the wilfulness of boyhood and unatoned rebellion—no 
wonder that a child, in pondering on the thought of a parent’s death, feels a 
strange mysterious mournfulness pervade his mind.” 
Why the mournfulness, whose cause is so evident, should be strange or 
mysterious, we do not profess to understand; but if the reader should 
desire more of such striking, ingenious, and original reflections, he may 
have them in any quantity by applying to the above address. 

We see with pleasure, that F. W. Hacklander is fulfilling the promise 
which, faulty as they were, was perceptible in his earlier productions. 
Hard and coarse as his style was in Handel and Wandel, it showed a 
powerof observation, and a resolution to grapplewith real life, that applied 
to a happier subject seemed likely to yield good fruit. In his subse- 
quent productions, “ Namenlose Geschichten” and “ Eugen Stillfried,” 
there was somewhat more of imagination, though still, like the wings 
of the ostrich, it seemed only capable of accelerating his steps on the 
ground, not of lifting him into a higher region. This resemblance to 
Dickens, to whom his countrymen are accustomed to compare him, is 





6 “The Heir of Vallis.” 3 vols. By William Matthews, London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1854. 
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scarcely in the finer qualities of the former; he cannot always handle 
things mean and common without risk of defilement ; nor is his moral 
sensibility by any means so keen, nor his sympathy with every form of 
suffering so strong. He is not, nevertheless, without that power of 
discerning a soul of goodness in things evil, which is the most precious 
endowment of the poet. 

In his present work, for instance, European Slave Life,’ where he 
introduces us to the dressing-room of the corps-de-ballet, he enables 
us to perceive—albeit, we are sensible of not being in the selectest of 
company—that there does really exist a human soul, as well as body, be- 
neath those pink silk fleshings, and brief diaphonous garments, supposed 


"to pass for petticoats. The heroine, though a figurante of the opera, is 


a pure and simple-minded young creature, who has hitherto escaped 
all contaminating influences that surround her ; secure in the celestial 
panoply of strong home affections. As, however, the present is only 
the first number of a work, to be completed in twelve, it remains to be 
seen how the author will work the problem he has proposed to himself. 

Voltaire and his Times,!! is a study of the eighteenth century by 
Felix Bungener. The age which stood higher in its own estimation 
than any had ever done before, and which for a long time was accepted, 
as individuals sometimes are in society, in a great measure at its own 
valuation, has ever since been descending in the opinion of mankind 
to a lower and lower level. In the present work it seems to be regu- 
larly what is called standing up for punishment. Not only for its 
infidelity and its levity; its eternal sentimental prate about the sim- 
plicity of nature and virtue—in the midst of the foulest corruption ; 
but its intellectual exploits, its philosophy, and its literature, on which 
it so especially prided itself, is overhauled and declared to be naught. 

“ Great in the eighteenth century is the number of good-for-nothing books. 
As soon as you descend from authors of the first rank, you no longer find 
ideas, style, substance, or form; you ask yourself how such wretched stuff 
could have escaped dying at its birth. It would be hard now to find a single 
work so absolutely valueless as a hundred that could be named of that cen- 
tury’s productions.” 

This statement may appear surprising—for there is still a lingering 
notion that the epoch in question, though a wicked—was an exceed- 
ingly clever age: but we believe few students, at least of the French 
and English literature it brought forth, will be inclined to dissent very 
widely from the depreciatory view of the author. He would neverthe- 
less have produced more conviction, had he not written at such great 
length. We weary of five hundred pages of animadversion, be it ever 
so just; and even though it be relieved and illustrated, as it is in the 
present instance, by many amusing anecdotes. You begin to think 
that, after all, there must be something to be said on the other side of the 
question, and it is also unjust in reprobating the destructive tendencies 
of the eighteenth century, to overlook so completely what it had to 








7 «Europaisches Sclavenleben.” Von F. W. Hacklinder, Stuttgart: A. 
Krabbe. 1854. 

il « Voltaire and his Times.” By L. F. Bungener. Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co, 1854. 
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destroy. Pulling down old houses, cannot but be dirty and disagree- 
able work ; and for this we owe it thanks. It is our own fault if we 
build nothing better in their place. 

The third volume of Bohn’s Illustrated Edition of the Works of Cow- 
per,!? contains his correspondence during the five years following 1782— 
when he had passed out of the valley of the shadow of Death, in which 
he sojourned so long—but had much of the chill and gloom of that 
dismal region still hanging about him. 

The letters, unpretending as they are—are as well or better worth 
preserving than any of his more elaborate productions: from the 
winning charm of their style, and from the glimpses they afford of the, 
mind of the writer in its strength and its weakness—its natural purity 
and benevolence—and the harsh, bitter, and uncharitable temper 
induced by the fierce and cruel creed he had adopted, and by the per- 
petual hauntings of the horrid Calvinistic phantoms of election and 
reprobation. If we except Swift, it would be difficult to find so acri- 
monious a satirist as the poet of Olney, who is seldom named without 
being qualified as the gentle and the peaceful. 

The Life of Jerome, or Girolamo Cardan,!* is a valuable and 
interesting book—as so well written a biography can hardly fail to be 
—but the interest, as in the author’s former work, the Life of Bernard 
Palissy, is of a very painful kind; the occasional light humorous 
touches of the biographer forming almost the only relief to its 
unbroken gloom. Not even the sympathy excited by Cardan’s suffer- 
ing infancy ; neglected joyless youth; his dark struggling manhood— 
can altogether overcome the repulsive effect of his harsh character. 
We cannot wonder that he should have sought refuge from the weight 
and dreariness of his existence at the gaming-table; but for his criminal 
neglect of the boy whose education he undertook in a mature and 
prosperous period of his life; for the bad example which by his own con- 
fession he set to his own children; and the ferocious anger that led him 
to reprove his son by the gentle method of cutting off his ear, it would 
be difficult to offer a sufficient excuse, except such as may be offered for 
every human offence; and it is impossible to regard this “renowned 
physician, mathematician, and philosopher,’ as the biographical 
dictionaries call him, with any more favourable sentiment than mourn- 
ful pity, on the moral side, as well as with regret for the wretched 
waste of so strong an intellect and such stupendous industry. 

The whole writings of Cardan we are told, closely printed, “ would 
constitute as heavy a load as a man would desire to carry on his 
back.” Among them are many passages which were written five, and 
even ten times over, before they were committed to the printer. He 
published a hundred and thirty-one books, and left behind him a hundred 
and eleven manuscripts ; but even some of the most celebrated, such as 
the treatise De Subtilitate, and “On the Varieties of Things,” contain 
such extraordinary follies that we cannot feel much confidence in the 





12 “The Works of William Cowper, with a Life of the Author.” By Robert 
Southey. London: Bohn. 1854. 

18 «* Jerome Cardan. The Life of Girolamo Cardan, of Milan, Physician.” By 
Henry Morley. 2vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1854, 
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wisdom of which they are said to be the record. We find too, this 
eminent physician prescribing as a remedy for sleeplessness, the anoint- 
ing the body in seventeen places,—elbows, heels, jugulars, thighs, &c., 
with bear’s grease—we find the philosopher occupying himself with 
such enquiries, as Why it is, that the eye of a black dog held in a man’s 
hand, hinders all dogs in the neighbourhood from barking ? 

Some of the precepts in a little book written for his children, are 
very curious and characteristic, as well of the writer as of the time 
when and the country where they were written. For instance— 


* Do not resist princes or men in great power, or the populace, even though 
you are on the side of justice. 

“ Never do what will displease a prince. If you have done it, never fancy 
you are forgiven. 

* When you are invited to a feast, if you must go, take heed of the faith of 
those who bring the cup to you. 

‘Never spend much time in a lonely inn, or ride into one at night. 
; “When you talk with a bad or dishonest man, look at his hands, not at his 
ace. 

“ Put no trust in a red Lombard, a black German, a blinking Tuscan, a lame 
— a tall thin Spaniard, a bearded woman, a curly-poled man, or a 

reek. 

** Whoever calls you a gambler, calls you a sink of vices.” 


In his views on education, Cardan seems to approve of rather rough 
discipline; and to be of opinion that the principal advantage of 
a schoolmaster is, that “the necessary amount of whippings may come 
from his hand.” 

Some of Cardan’s errors and absurdities are unquestionably to be 
charged to those of the times in which he lived; but others belong to 
him individually: and on the whole, we cannot help thinking that his 
fame among his contemporaries arose rather from the encouragement 
which his implicit belief in astrology, chiromancy, dreams, omens, &c. 
afforded to their favourite follies, than to any contribution he made to 
their wisdom. His best claim to be remembered is to be found, we 
believe, in his mathematical discoveries; but he adds another to the 
many existing examples of the small value of mathematical study in its 
subjective effect as an exercise of the mind. 

In a serial publication, entitled the “ Bibliothéque Elzevirienne,” 14 
we find some curious historical and literary relics, of which we may 
mention the “Adventures of Don Juan de Vargas,” and the “ Histoire 
Notable de Floride,” printed only once before, namely, in 1586, but 
which well deserves to be rescued from oblivion. It contains the 
narratives of four attempts made between the years 1562 and 1567 
to establish the French dominion in the region then known only as 
Florida, but including a great part of what is now Carolina, It is 
written with the brief straightforward dry simplicity of those who 
were men of action, rather than of literary culture, and describes the 
countries in question as they appeared in their virgin state, untouched 





14 « T’Histoire Notable de Floride. Contenant les trois Voyages faits en icelle 
par certains Capitaines et Pilotes Frangais et un quatriéme fait, par le Capitaine 
Gourgues.” Bibliotheque Elzevirienne. Paris: P. Jannet. 1858, 
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by European influence. It is worth while to compare what is here said 
of the manners and condition of the inhabitants with what it afterwards 
became: not that we may draw any inferences unfavourable to civilized 
nations, but that we may not be too liberal in conceding that title. 
The brutal barbarism of the Spaniards in their relations with the 
Indians, for instance, is evidently not to be charged to the account of 
their civilization, but to their want of it—to the prevalence of the 
lowest animal instincts over all the ideas and feelings of humanity. 
More satisfactory reflections are elicited by the contrast of the intel- 
ligence of modern colonization with the helpless ignorance of the 
earlier settlers, whom we find in the most fertile regions of the world, 
depending for their subsistence wholly on the mother country; and 
when these fail rushing back often like terrified children to their mother. 
In the narrative of Captain Ribaut, we find a party setting sail for 
France in a vessel of which the sails were made of the sheets and 
shirts of the party, and with such a scanty supply of food, that they 
were reduced to famine before they had gone twenty-five leagues. 

The Adventures of Don Juan de Vargas, '* — an autobiography 
of one of these Spanish adventurers of the seventeenth century,—is 
professedly a translation from an original Spanish manuscript, pur- 
chased at a repository of old iron and broken glass in the town of 
Baeza, calle de los Duendos, in Andalusia, for the value of twelve 
reals. The translator states that Don Juan de Vargas is mentioned 
by Antonio Sensal, in his “Chronicle of Jaen,” and by Ambrosio 
Embusten, in his “Celebrated Men of Andalusia;’? but he does not 
allude to a circumstance that would go to strengthen the evidence in 
his favour. About fifty years ago, an immense collection was made 
from the archives and libraries of various parts of Spain of writings 
relating to the early voyages and discoveries of the Spaniards, and 
great numbers of them were transcribed, as they were intended to 
furnish materials for an elaborate history of the Spanish navy, to be 
undertaken, we believe, by a Don Josef de Vargas, at that time a 
lieutenant in the service. This curious narrative, by a namesake and 
probably an ancestor of this officer, was not likely to have been passed 
over; and whether the manuscript that fell into the translator’s hands 
were the original or merely a transcript is of no moment. During 
the Peninsular war, these and many other valuable records were 
destroyed, pillaged and dispersed in all directions; so that the 
translator’s statement as to the mode of acquisition appears by 
no means incredible. Internally the work gives no cause to doubt 
of its authenticity. The writer appears to belong to the numerous 
class of mortals who, having no very decided character of their 
own, readily assume that of the age in which they are born, and 
yield, for good or evil, to the influence of circumstances. He 
commenced life, as becomes a Spanish cavalier of the period, with a 
love adventure, which obliged him at the age of sixteen to fly from 





18 «* Les Aventures de Don Juan de Vargas, traduites de l’Espagnol sur le 
Manuscript inédit.” Par Charles Navarin. Bibliothtque Elzevirienne. Paris: 
P. Jannet, Rue des Bons Enfants. 1853. 
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his native city, and he afterwards accompanied an armed force then 
embarking for Naples, which was at that time threatened by the French. 
On the way, every vessel met with was stopped, to ascertain whether 
it contained Frenchmen, or rather French property, and the auto- 
biographer observes that the King of France certainly owed them 
thanks for the number of new subjects with whom they enriched him ; 
as Genoese, Venetian and other vessels were all declared to belong to 
the French, and consequently to be lawful prizes. After other adven- 
tures, warlike and amatory, Don Juan returned to Spain, and thence, 
not knowing of any other means of subsistence, shipped himself for 
the new world. 

In Mexico, the palaces of the victorious Spaniards were beginning 
to replace the ancient habitations of the Mexicans, and the magnificent 
cathedral was in process of erection. The streets were filled with 
Indians, some labouring to fill up the canals, others dragging along beams 
or enormous stones, many of them constantly sinking and dying under 
the fatigue. Fortunately, however, the Franciscan monks were 
running about to provide for the safety of their souls; and wherever 
they saw one of the unfortunate natives at the point of death, did not 
fail to sprinkle his forehead with the holy water of baptism. 


“How different,” piously observes Don Juan, “was their fate from that of 
the Indians who had perished in defence of their false religion, and whom 
demons had dragged into the flames of hell. What a consolation for the pro- 
a apne of these magnificent palaces, and the founders of these churches and 

oly monasteries, to have been the cause of the salvation of so many souls.” 


Oehlenschliger’s Tragedy of Correggio }* is scarcely robust enough 
in its constitution to bear the test of translation, in which there is 
great risk that the superficial beauties of poetical style will be 
either impaired or lost. There is nothing really dramatic in its 
action or character. The excellence of the artist-hero can, of course, 
only be talked about, not shown. For all we see of Antonio Allegri 
in the tragedy, he would seem to be an amiable and well-meaning, 
but mentally and corporeally-feeble person, who is completely cast 
down when a few harsh words are spoken to him, and killed off with 
incredible ease by a little over-exertion. The wicked nobleman, too, is 
so charmingly frank in the declaration of his designs, that we feel half 
inclined to forgive him; the aged bandit speaks touchingly on the 
advantages of a good conscience ; and the whole party discourse upon 
pictures with edifying, but rather wearisome discrimination. The 
play is founded on an anecdote, often repeated, but now known to be 
false, of Correggio having died from the fatigue of carrying a bag of 
copper—the price of one of his pictures. ‘The payment is made in 
this inconvenient coinage through the malice of a steward—the 
steward of the wicked nobleman above mentioned ; and this functionary 
also desiring to get Correggio robbed on the road, gives a hint on the 
subject to a friend in that line of business; but, fortunately, the 
chief of the banditti is thinking of retiring into virtue and private 








16 « Correggio.” A Tragedy. By Adam Oehlenschliiger. Translated with 
Notes, by Theodore Martin. London: J. W. Parker. 1854. 
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life, having just been converted by the sight of Correggio’s painted 
Madonna. 

Even in the best passages of this performance, poetry does but act 
the part of confidante, to echo the praises of the sister art ; and though 
we welcome the translation, which seems to us at once vigorous and 
faithful, and which is enriched by a valuable “ Introductory Notice,” 
we cannot but regret that Mr. Martin did not employ his unquestion- 
able powers on a production of more pith and marrow. 

American Classical Authors,” edited by Professor Herrig, is a 
comprehensive, and, on the whole, judicious selection of specimens of 
Transatlantic poets, novelists, orators, essayists, and theologians, 
accompanied by discriminating notices, and an Introductory Essay on 
American Dialects. In this, however, the editor has mentioned as 
peculiar to America many words and phrases which are simply vul- 
garisms, and may be heard among certain classes within the limits 
of Cockneydom as often as on the shores of the Hudson. Shay for 
chaise, bile for boil, shet for shut, &c., are weeds of native growth. 
But English as well as German readers may benefit by having it 
explained that when they cross the Atlantic, they must understand 
that clever, means obliging, do tell, indeed, and so on. 

Among the specimens, there are certainly some whose absence we 
should not have regretted; for, in addition to the unavoidable defects 
of mere immaturity, American literature has suffered disadvantage 
from the over-zealous patriotism that has stimulated to immoderate 
growth innumerable feeble plants, which in older countries would 
probably have been nipped by the keen but healthful gales of critical 
severity. It abounds more than any European literature in dilettanti 
authors, who, so far from expecting to reap any profit from their works, 
have been willing to pay considerable sums to their publishers, and 
have inundated the market with their washy outpourings. But from 
the influence of this and other unfavourable circumstances it is rapidly 
working itself free. 

While on the subject of American literature, we are reminded of a 
novel called the Lamplighter, which has reached us with a most 
flourishing announcement from the publishers, accompanied by a state- 
ment that it has sold to the extent of thirty-two thousand; and that 
its success has been only second to that of Uncle Tom. We give it the 
benefit of this statement, because we have little to say in its favour on 
our own account; but we have no means of ascertaining its truth. 
If true, we can but regard it as an inexplicable phenomenon to be 
noted for the benefit of any literary lady or gentleman who may be 
inclined to undertake a History of Puffery, as a companion, perhaps, 
to Mr. Caxton’s celebrated “ History of Human Error.” 





7 « American Classical Authors. Handbuch der Nord Americanischen National 
Literatur.” By Professor Dr. L. Herrig.: Braunschweig: Westermann. 1854. 
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ART, 


ANY excellent treatises on the “Theory of Colour,” and several 
works describing the practice of landscape painting in water- 
colour, are already before the public; but to understand the former 
requires much thought and patience; and the latter, however 
practical they may be, have not usually the advantage of being 
accompanied by examples explaining to the student the artists’s mean- 
ing. To supply, then, that which, in a course of professional teaching, 
the author has found necessary for the advancement of his pupils is 
the object of “The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in 
Water Colours.’” In this first part we have illustrations and diagrams 
of colour printed chromatically, and twenty-four pages of letter-press, 
giving an excellent first lesson in water-colour painting. 

A very useful little book® has also been issued, containing: directions 
for drawing from copies and from models ; rules of perspective, clearly 
put; and a number of small copies both in outline, and light and 
shadow, well drawn and engraved, but too small for constant practice, 
It is intended that the latter should be copied on different scales. 

In the theoretical and critical region of art we have Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Lectures—on Architecture,’ Turner, and Pre-Raphaelitism—which 
are no more likely than any of his former works to meet with an indif- 
ferent reception. Some readers will be delighted ; many will be enraged ; 
the cries of “ Oh! oh!’’ will, we suspect, predominate over the “ Hear! 
hear !’’—but however we may differ from the author, a book so exciting 
to thought, so provocative of discussion, cannot fail to do good as well 
as confer pleasure—and, in spite of a frequent inclination to “ argue 
the point” with him, we have no hesitation in classing ourselves with 
the applauding part of his audience. We may count his inconsistencies, 
his dogmatisms, and other sins by the hundred, and yet not be able to 
help preferring him to the “ ninety and nine just men who have never 

ne astray.” 

Probably it will appear to most people that he greatly over-rates 
the relative importance of the study to which he has devoted so much 
attention ; but in almost every case where we wish to overcome the 
vis inertia of the public mind, so as to lead to any practical result, it 
is necessary to raise the temperature of our hopes above what cool 
reason would justify. 

Among the points at which we are most inclined to take exception, 








1“ The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in Water Colours, illustrated 
by a Series of Twenty-four Designs, coloured Diagrams, and numerous Woodcuts.” 
By George Barnard. Printed by the Chromatic Process, London: Wm. J, Orr 
and Co, 1854. 

2‘ Drawing for Schools.” By Thomas Tate, F.R.S.A. London: Longman 
and Co. 1854. 

3 « Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at Edinburgh, in November, 
1853,” By John Ruskin, London: Smith, Elder and Co, 1854. 
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are Mr. Ruskin’s apparent flatteries of the Bibliolatrous tendencies of 
his Scotch audience, in the assertion that the love of Nature originates 
in the study of the Bible; and the objection to iron and glass archi- 
tecture on the ground of its wanting Biblical authority. That there 
is a connexion between the love of Nature and certain doctrines 
contained in the Bible, and that the spirit which portions of it 
breathe is eminently in harmony with that love we willingly admit ; 
but it is hard to see how it can be traced to the mere letter, when, 
by the author’s own showing at least, it was most active in the ages 
when the Bible was in a great measure a sealed book, and has been 
constantly on the decline during successive centuries, when it was, 
comparatively speaking, in every hand. The puritans of England 
and America, the quakers, the Scottish presbyterians, have all been 
pre-eminently familiar with the letter of the Bible, yet have shown more 
indifference or even contempt for the beautiful in nature and art than 
almost any other Christian people. 

Mr. Ruskin begins by expressing in strong terms his disapprobation 
of the architecture of Edinburgh. He is wearied by endless repetitions 
of Corinthian and Doric columns, 150,000 square windows in rows, and 
hundreds of square blocks of houses. He says that the New Town of 
Edinburgh is unequalled in “ manliness and simplicity of style,” and 
yet it is of the “accursed” architecture. Being himself very strongly 
impressed with poetic and religious feeling through architectural 
forms, he forgets that all men and nations are not, and never can be, 
equally impressed in the same manner; and he is always grieved and 
sometimes angry to see opportunities of producing such impressions 
thrown away. Monotonous rows of houses, he supposes, must be 
inhabited by monotonous rows of people; and there is, perhaps, some 
truth in this; but architecture is not the only index of the activity and 
thought of nations. Nations, as well as individuals, differ widely in 
the character of their development, and to pronounce that a nation is 
not progressing at all because it is not progressing in Art, argues a 
narrow view of the world’s history. When we can make men see 
that they are responsible for every stone they lay, and can convince 
them that everything should be religiously and thoughtfully done, we 
shall effect other reformations besides reformations in architecture. 

The principal distinctions between styles of architecture consist in 
the different manners of roofing space; Mr. Ruskin says truly that, 
for our northern country of snow and rain, the strong gothic roofing is 
the most appropriate, the arch the rational manner of arranging 
bricks and small stones; and it appears to us, that while the Gothic 
affords us comfortable dwellings, it also agrees with the ever-changing 
spirit of northern landscape beauty. In no southern country can we 
take in at one glance such variety of beauty as in England; one look 
into a hedge, now shows us oak, now ash, now maple, and now thorn, 
&c.; turn to the cathedral, we have them again, copied by loving 
hands. A simple pyramid, an obelisk or a monotonous row of sturdy 
columns, while appropriately placed on a wide plain, or on a dreary 
desert, would look incongruous seen on a sloping hill-side in England. 
“Do you think that by any splendour of architecture—any height of stories 
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—you can atone to the mind for the loss of the aspect of the roof? 1t 1s vain 
to say you take the roof for granted? You may as well say you take a man’s 
kindness for granted, though he neither looks nor speaks kindly.” “And 
whatever external splendour you may give your houses, you will always feel 
there is something wanted, unless you see their roofs plainly. And this espe- 
cially in the north. In southern architecture the roof is of far less ‘import- 
ance; but here the soul of domestic building is in the largeness and con- 
spicuousness of the protection against the ponderous snow and driving sleet.” 


Now this Gothic architecture, including, as it does, all pointed roofs, 
gabled buildings, spires, towers, pinnacles, turrets, belfries, and almost 
all houses built in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and allow- 
ing, as it does, of every variety of porch, an adjunct so needful in our 
climate, seems, we repeat, the architecture natural to England. But 
such an objection as the following will never avail against the inroads 
of those profane materials, glass and iron :— 

*T do not find that iron building is ever alluded to (in the Bible) as 
likely to become familiar to the minds of men, but on the contrary, that an 
architecture of carved stone is continually employed as a source of most im- 
ag illustrations. A simple instance must occur to all of you at once. 

he force of the image of the corner-stone, as used throughout Scripture, 
would completely be lost, if the Christian and civilized world were ever exten- 
sively to employ any other material than edrth and rock in their domestic 
buildings. T fiomaly believe that they never will; but that, as the laws of beauty 
are more perfectly established, we shall be content still to build as our fore- 
fathers built, and still to receive the same great lessons which such building 
is calculated to convey, of which, indeed, one is never to be forgotten.” 

The second lecture opens with a noble defence of “ romance,” and 
the word “romantic.” 

“The real and proper use of the word romantic is simply to characterize 
an improbable and unaccustomed degree of beauty, sublimity, or virtue. For 
instance, in matters of history, is not the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
romantic? Is not the death of Leonidas ?—of the Horatii? On the other 
hand, you find nothing romantic, but much that is monstrous, in the excesses 
of Tiberius or Commodus. So, then, observe, this feeling which you are 
accustomed to despise—this secret and poetical enthusiasm in all your hearts, 
which, as sientienl men, you try to restrain—is indeed one of the holiest parts 
of your being. It is the instinctive delight in and admiration for sublimity, 
beauty, and virtue unusually manifested, And so far from being a dangerous 
guide, it is the truest part of your being.” 

In accordance with the above, Mr. Ruskin intreats his auditors not 
to be dissuaded from doing anything right by the cry of the worldly 
* Romantic! Utopian! Quixotic!’ He proposes that we should adorn 
our houses with Gothic tracery, throw out Gothic windows and porches, 
and thus make a beginning of a better order of dwellings. He bids us 
remember that decorations should be so placed as to be seen; that what 
is delicate and elaborate, in the best specimens of Gothic architecture, is 
always placed on a level with the eye, and that the tops of towers are 
crowned with bold forms calculated to look beautiful from below, and to 
produce effect by the play of light and shadow. In the Milan cathedral, 
a specimen of modern Gothic, this principle is totally disregarded, and 
in the decoration of most modern buildings, the poverty of thought is 


as conspicuous as the prodigality of labour. A beautifully decorated 
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house is a public benefit; but dwellers in streets, men struggling to 
rise in the world, and remove into larger houses, are not likely, even 
if they were allowed, to throw out oriel windows; and again, supposing 
it done in a row of houses, of what use could such windows be, but to 
enable each man to look into his neighbour’s house ? 

Mr. Ruskin inveighs strongly against the senseless ornaments of the 
Grecian architecture, when transplanted to Edinburgh, and gives 
a specimen of a tiger’s head, absurd and hideous enough, when con- 
trasted with the spirited drawing of Mr. Millar’s. He conceives 
it to be immoral to set workmen to carve hundreds of such heads, 
when copying from nature offers so much better and happier employ- 
ment, 


“There is assuredly no action of our social life, however unimportant, 
which, by kindly thought, may not be made to have a beneficial influence upon 
others; and it is impossible to spend the smallest sum of money for any not 
absolutely necessary purpose, we a grave responsibility attaching to the 
manner of spending it. The object we ourselves covet may indeed be desir- 
able and harmless, so far as we are concerned, but the providing us with it 
may perhaps be a very prejudicial occupation to some one else. And then it 
becomes instantly a ah question whether we are to indulge ourselves or not.” 


He proceeds to say, there is one way of spending money which is 
perfectly safe. “I mean paying for simple sculpture of natural 
objects, chiefly flowers and animals;” this will not only afford happi- 
ness to the workmen, but every carved stone on the outside of a house 
will give pleasure to every person who passes along the street. 

There is little in these two lectures which the author had not 
said in the “Stones of Venice ;’’ but his opinions are here presented 
in a more popular form. 

The Lecture on Turner begins with a sketch of the rise of landscape 
art. In Pagan times and countries, there was little appreciation of 
nature, and no ancient book, with the one great exception of the Bible, 
(in which the lecturer specially remarks upon the Book of Job,) shows 
that its writers were greatly influenced or improved by earth, sea, or 
sky. Mr. Ruskin considers Christianity as intimately connected with 
the rise of landscape art. He points to Giotto’s trees, with the obser- 
vation that, in the infancy of art, the artist stops short of nature, but 
does not produce elaborate untruths. Landscape passed through the 
Giottesque, Leonardesque, Titianesque periods; and then came a long 
period with which our author has Tittle sympathy, because the world 
was not advancing as he would have ordered it: he has no patience 
with “ pastorals ;” nor does he allow that Fielding, Johnson, Moliére, 
Addison, or Sterne did anything to promote the knowledge and love 
of nature. Mrs. Radcliffe and Rousseau were, according to him, the 
first to lead the way out of the artificial atmosphere into the pure air; 
then came Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and a host of poets, all amid 
their various tendencies manifesting a love of pure, wholesome, simple, 
modern landscape, which he calls, when truly realized, Turneresque. 
William Turner was the son of a barber, a born genius of indomitable 
energy, self-reliance, and patience, who gained, in spite of hard opposing 
circumstances, the heights of art. Hear Mr. Ruskin ;— 
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“T did not come here to tell you of my beliefs or my conjectures. I came 
to tell you the truth, which I have given fifteen years of my life to ascertain ; 
that this man, this Turner, of whom you have known so little while he was 
living among you, will one day take his place beside Shakespeare and Verulam 
in the annals of the light of England.” 

We wish we could extract some passages and anecdotes disproving 
the common imputations upon Turner’s character, and showing that, 
so far from being base and mean, he had by nature a noble and 
generous heart. He was a solitary man, externally rough, and of 
genius too lofty to be generally understood, and therefore was he 
perhaps mistrusted and decried. He had no strong religious faith, and 
no near domestic ties to serve him as a refuge against the world, which 
may account too in part for his apparent moroseness and imputed 
misanthropy; but these explanations do not satisfy. 

The ‘Lecture on Pre-Raphaelitism contains a classification of the 
world’s progress in art. There has been, according to Mr. Ruskin, 
a trinity of ages, the classical, the middle, and the modern; of which 
Leonidas, St. Louis, and Gibbon, may be respectively taken as repre- 
sentatives :— 

“JT say that classicalism began wherever civilization began with pagan 
faith ; medievalism began and continued wherever civilization began and con- 
tinued to confess Christ; and lastly, modernism began and continues wherever 
civilization began and continues to deny Christ.” ! 

We are told that we “deny Christ’? in Parliament and in social 
life, because, forsooth, we have not Christ painted, sculptured, and 
graven always before our eyes. Raphael denied Christ by putting 
Apollo and the Muses upon the same wall with Christian subjects. 

“TI say that a 1 & took place about the time of Raphael in the spirit of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants both; and that change consisted in the 
denial of their religious belief, at least in the external and trivial affairs of life, 
and often in far more serious things.” 

Thoughtful effort after truth was the characteristic of Giotto and 
the men of the 13th century before Raphael. This also is the aim of 
a small band of young artists of our day, whence their name, Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren. They rebel against that art which strives 
merely to execute characterless forms of beauty: they draw pictures 
which they can see themselves, copying line for line from nature ; or 
when they imagine pictures, they draw the scene, not as it might 
possibly have been, and so as to make a good composition, but as it 
must have happened. With “ High Art,” if that means Historical 
Painting, they have nothing to do. 

**Of all the wastes of time and sense which modernism has invented, and 
they are many, none are so ridiculous as this endeavour to represent past 
history. What do you suppose our descendants will care for our imaginations 
of the events of former days? Suppose the Greeks, instead of representing 
their own warriors as they fought at Marathon, had left us nothing but their 
imaginations of Egyptian battles ?” 

In the following quotation from Carlyle, applicable to Art as to all 
other things, lies the great truth, which in different forms, and mixed 
with much strange absurdity, Mr. Ruskin is constantly and eloquently 


proclaiming in our ears : 
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“Day after day looking at the high destinies which await literature, which 
literature will ere long address herself with more decisiveness than ever to 
fulfil, it grows clearer to us that the proper task of literature lies in the 
domain of BELIEF, within which poetic fiction, as it is charitably named, 
will have to take a quite new figure if allowed a settlement there. Whereby 
were it not sieomlie to prophesy that this exceeding great multitude of 
novel writers and such like must, in a new generation, gradually do one of two 
things, either retire into nurseries and work for children, minors, and some 
fatuous persons of both sexes ; or else, what were far better, sweep their novel 
fabric into the dust-cart, and betake them, with such faculty as they have, to 
understand and record what is true, of which surely there is and for ever will 
be a whole infinitude unknown to us of infinite importance to us. Poet 
will more and more come to be understood as nothing but higher knowledge, 
and the only genuine romance for grown persons—Reality. 


For several illustrated works which have been submitted to us this 
quarter, we are indebted to the rapidly growing art of Photography. 
“ Rembrandt’s Etchings’’* are represented so perfectly as to give quite 
the effect of the originals. Some of the well known favourites of the 
public will be found in these numbers; but in general we could wish 
such beautiful execution had been employed on more interesting 
subjects. We have also the five new painted windows in Cologne 
cathedral, presented by Ludwig, late King of Bavaria.’ These are 
carefully and beautifully done; but as colour is the principal interest 
in painted windows, this work is not very attractive. M. Silvestre’s 
“Histoire des Artistes Vivants,’’® contains photographic portraits. 
This first number is devoted to Corot, a landscape painter, now, after 
thirty years of labour, earning his fame. The portrait is characteristic, 
but feebly executed, as is also the reproduced landscape. In the 
letterpress we find some excellent remarks on landscape painting. The 
intention of this work, well carried out, would make a most popular 
periodical. 

We have been delighted with three spirited and highly expressive 
woodcuts, admirable also as imitations of etchings. This first number 
of the Series contains portraits of Frederic, Der Dessauer, and Zieten,’ 
—portraits which assure us at once of their resemblance. Frederic with 
cocked hat and stick, seems to be stopping on his way to listen ; perhaps 
to some unfortunate wight trying to make out acase. That keen fixed 
eye, that searching, unrelenting countenance lightened by something 
like a cold smile, give small hope of an indulgent hearing. 

Of course, “ Portraits of Celebrated Germans,’’® as such, have some 








* “« T’CEuvre de Rembrandt reproduit par la Photographie.” Décrit et Com- 
menté, par M. Charles Blanc, Ancien Directeur des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Gide 
et J. Baudry. 

® “The New Painted Windows in the Cathedral of Cologne.” Presented by 
his Majesty, Ludwig I., King of Bavaria. Photographically copied. By John 
Francis Michiels. Cologne: Franz Carl Hisen. 1853. 

§ «* Histoire des Artistes Vivants Francais et Etrangers.” Avec portrait, &c. 
photographié. Par Theophile Silvestre. Blanchard, 78, Rue de Richelieu. 

7 “ Aus Kénig Friedrichs Zeit Kriegs-und-Friedens Helden gezeichnet von 
Adolph Menzel.”” Duncker. Berlin: Erste Lieferung. 

8 “ Bildnisse beriihmter Deutschen.’ Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 1853. 
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value, but as objects of art, those before us are not remarkable. They 
are steel engravings from pictures. Schnorr’s biblical illustrations 
(“Bible in Pictures),’’® have more grace and beauty than originality ; 
which quality, indeed, could hardly be looked for either among such 
well-worn themes, or in a work produced at a price which certainly 
would not pay for any great expenditure of time or thought. They 
seem like the reminiscences of a well-stored mind, executed by a prac- 
tised hand; but for popularity on cottage walls, they want more 
force and effect. Their price is wonderfully low. We cannot say 
much for the “Forty Etchings of Scenes in and round Rome.’ 
They are correctly drawn, but spiritless. 

Of works interesting to the archeologist and the historian of art, 
we may mention three. 

First, “The Appeal of a Dutch Archeologist,” a lover and 
conservator of mediwval art, especially in architecture, against the 
Protestant—which, in art, he regards as identical with the Destructive 
—spirit. It seems that the processes of uncovering, repairing, and 
restoring, in these latter years so diligently carried out in England, 
are being reversed in Holland. These, precious monuments of 
ecclesiastic, civic, and domestic architecture are, M. Thym com- 
plains, continually sacrificed to slight pretexts of convenience or 
economy, and not even a memorial is preserved. This is the more 
to be lamented, as Dutch architecture has ever been peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the climate, soil, religion, manners, and time which gave it 
birth. It was a history in brick and stone, illuminated by fresco- 
painting, and while it is fast passing away, the prevailing Protestant 
spirit, almost limiting modern efforts to pictures, and confining pictures 
to galleries and cabinets, severs art from common life, and leaves 
nothing to the wayfarer. M.'Thym and a few co-labourers are in 
some degree stemming the tide of destruction by publishing Dlustrated 
Archeological Annals; but it is to the Roman Catholic party, and 
especially to the establishment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy, that 
he looks for the restoration of the arts which elevate and adorn daily 
life, namely, architecture and music. 

Secondly, Some coloured lithographs from medizval works in stone, 
bronze, enamel, &c., at Cologne and elsewhere ;!* admirably executed, 
both as to outline and brilliancy of tints. 

Thirdly, and also deserving attention, are the Thirty Lithotints of 
Monuments extant in Brabant and Flanders.13 They are well drawn 
and neatly executed, but they have not much pictorial effect, nor are 
they elaborate enough to be valuable for their architectural detail. 





9 «« J. Schnorr’s Bibel in Bildern.” Leipzig. 1853. 

10 «< Rom. 40 Originalradirungen von Carl Sprosse. Leipzig: Wigand. 

ul <« T’Art et l’Archéologie en Hollande.” Par Alberdingk Thym, auteur de la 
Littérature Néerlandaise. Paris: Victor Didron. Rue Hautefeuille, 4to, pp. 26. 

12 « Album Blatter im Mittelalterlichem Style. Von Dr. Leon Elkan in Céln, 
Leipzig : Wengler. Paris: A. Franck. 

18 “Le Brabant et les Flandres. Monuments d’Architecture et de Sculpture 
dessinés d’aprés Nature et lithographiés en plusieurs teintes.” Par F. Stroobant. 
Notices Historiques et Archéologiques. Par F. Strappaert. Bruxelles. Leipzig: 
G. und C. Muquardt. 
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Good photographs of such subjects, secure both effect and detail better 
than does this mode of execution. 

The most important work in the province of Artistic Literature 
which this quarter has produced, is Dr. Waagen’s “Treasures of Art 
in Great Britain.”™ A favourite word of the technical criticism of 
Germany—conscientious—will serve to define the character of these 
volumes : published, the preface informs us, in England alone, and ren- 
dered with that spirit, grace, and fluency, which mark the translations 
of those, and those alone, who possess at the same time unusual capa- 
city for works of original genius. The book is brought out with the 
well-known thoroughness of the publisher; and in matter of index, 
running title, and arrangement, leaves nothing to be desired :—except 
similar attention on the part of all other editors. 

Several visits to this country between‘ the years 1835—1853 have 
enabled Dr. Waagen to produce a work for which Englishmen are in 
a very high degree indebted to his diligence. As in money, so we had 
a general krovicdge that we were rich in Art: but of the total sum 
of cur treasures in marble, canvas, and parchment, we were, as on so 
many matters Englishmen delight to be, right royally ignorant. 
And for the removal of our ignorance we thankfully acknowledge our 
obligations on this, as on so many other points where sedulous investi- 
gation is essential, to a member of that great nation whose family 
connexion with our own is a frequent subject of comment to Dr. 
Waagen. We wish that his complimentary references to this fact 
were not accompanied with indications that he regards his own father- 
land as somewhat inferior in the balance:—that there is much in 
Prussia which Englishmen would willingly let die, Englishmen will 
not in general dispute :—but a distrust in one’s own country is of all 
forms of false humility—and they are many—the most fatal to advance 
and reformation :—ideas in the English mind inalienably connected 
with the name of Germany. 

Several thousand pictures, contained in about two hundred col- 
lections, have been seen and in some measure described by the Director. 
As a catalogue, the book, therefore, stands alone. And the vast know- 
ledge of the historical facts of art,—in almost every page unobtrusively 
displayed,—considered together with the admirable arrangement and 
selection of the gallery, almost created at Berlin by its present curator, 
—afford guarantees sufficient that in some fundamental requisites for 
the formation of this work few men are so well furnished as Dr. 
Waagen. To these qualifications, he adds some technical knowledge, 
and a certain taste and feeling for Art, without which a work so 
laborious would not have been attempted. Yet something more is 
required:—and that more, to the creation of a master-work, essential. 
Art is the reflection of Nature, coloured in its passage through indivi- 
dual minds, and the circumstances of national existence :—elements in 
themselves but another expression for Nature, exhibited in relations 
more complicated. To Nature, in this larger sense, every work of Art 





14 «Treasures of Art in Great Britain.” By Dr. Waagen, Director of the Royal 
Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. Murray, 1854. 3 vols, 
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must be referred for true judgment:—and this, more especially, when the 
works described, as in England so frequently, profess to be imitations 
of the simple nature of common life and the features of terrestrial 
scenery. But such is not Dr. Waagen’s standard. Art is throughout 
his three volumes compared with Art :—the school rules and compasses 
are always before us :—we are for ever in a conventional atmosphere, 
and continually reminded of that young lady’s exclamation, to whom 
a beautiful night-scene suggested only the “ How like the moon in 
Norma !” 

Hence, it is in his comments on the highest pictures that Dr. 
Waagen appears to us most signally to fail: successful most in 
descriptions of “ historical’? works, where the artist’s own standard 
is almost of necessity conventional. We take a few instances that 
the reader is most likely to recognise. After justly stating that the 
“Resurrection of Lazarus,’ in the National Gallery, is our highest 
specimen of the highest Italian art, he passes almost unnoticed— 
(under the cloud of certain amplifications of the Scripture text, perilous 
always even in the most imaginative hands)—the dramatic unity of 
action and feeling which conjoins every figure in that almost mira- 
culous realization of miracle. The “S. Cecilia” of Raphael, with her 
lips parted in the respite from torture, is to him only a near approach 
in form and feeling to the “ Entombment” of the Borghese Palace : 
while, conformably to school-traditions, in Correggio’s mannered and 
unsatisfactory “Ecce Homo” he discovers “ intensity and completeness”’ 
beyond any other treatment of the subject. While the “ Rape of the 
Sabines,”” by Rubens, (marked with the commendation of Reynolds), 
is spoken of with arbitrary depreciation, what he views with delight 
are the minutiz of Rubens’s large landscape: “ All that art could eftect 
by means of single trees and by shadows of clouds to produce variety 
in an extensive land surface is done here, while the execution is so 
minute that singing birds are seen upon the trees.” 

Minuteness and realization are in fact the natural demands of a 
eritic who has so little appreciation of Nature in her breadth and 
infinity,—where Art, to give unity, must so often sacrifice details— 
that the feeble “Aricia’” of Gaspar Poussin appears to his eye “ full 
of elevated taste :’-—Gainsborough’s “ Market Cart,” eminently defec- 
tive, if we think with what “pithy execution’ Isaac Ostade would 
have realized the subject :—Turner’s magnificent sea-piece, in Lord 
Ellesmere’s gallery, “ scene-painting”’ and “ incorrect,” when set in the 
balance against the leaden untruths of the companion Van de Velde. 
Similar hints are scattered wherever Turner-—the one painter of water 
in its full range—is in question. We turn to the first pages of the 
work, and read the riddle. Dr. Waagen,—whose elaborate facetie on 
the roast beef of old England (vol. ii. p. 287)—(recalling forcibly to 
remembrance his school-boy experiences in Homer, and elevating him, 
when helped to a slice, to the dignity of Agamemnon after the fight 
with Hector, will appear to English readers below the level of a 
school-boy’s joke,)—recounts in his opening chapter with equal fulness 
the classical images called up in the channel by the novel fact of his 
own sea-sickness. We perceive at once that this was the author's 

[Vol, LXII. No, CXI.]—New Senigs, Vol. VI. No. 1. xX 
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first experience, and can comprehend that a knowledge of the appear- 
ances of ocean, as presented by Backhuysen, (strikingly resembling 
the chaotic phenomena of a half-made feather bed),—is in fact his 
standard for the measurement of Stanfield and of Turner. 

Not less provokingly fallacious is a second conventional standard to 
which Dr. Waagen makes frequent appeal:—the historical develop- 
ment and “ periods” that may be assigned to most artists, individually 
considered. Thus, to take instances again from the national collection, 
having established that Wilkie’s later style was injured by his Spanish 
predilections, he is compelled to decide, that his “First Ear-ring,” 
“failing in the energy and warmth”’ of his earlier works, is “ insipid in 
the masses of light and dark in the shadows.” We turn to the work 
itself, and our eyes tell us that in these points it decidedly surpasses 
the “ Blind Fiddler”—Wilkie’s earliest chef d auvre. Historical facts 
are in truth indispensable as a fowndation to any descriptive analysis ; 
but in the infinite variety and changefulness of man’s nature, he 
frequently contradicts himself, and reverses all the expectations of 
theory. It is not the number of his years, but the mood of mind in 
which an artist works—the conception, more or less felicitous—the 
observance of Nature, more or less complete—which give the work 
soul and inspiration: and it is these points by which the true estimate 
of its merits must be decided. 

Not to mention critics, our English contemporaries, we cannot help 
allusion to the completeness with which the remarks of Sir J. Reynolds 
in his “ Flemish Journey,” fulfil the exigencies of this higher criticism. 
Frequently reminded as we indeed are, that this great artist’s training 
had been in the traditions of the “ Eclectic” school; yet, what he pre- 
sents is always the fundamental aim and the realization of each work: 
the general distribution of light; the “keeping” of the whole; the 
gradation between the ground and the maim figures; the truth of 
drawing ; the real excellences of the picture compared, not so much 
with the handiwork of the same, or other artists, as with Nature—the 
“ Art of God,” and with the measure of power He has bestowed on 
human genius, in its height and its limitations. 

The essence of Art, to sum up our criticism on Dr. Waagen’s method, 
is wnity: unity in subject, unity in conception of the subject, and 
unity in the treatment. One example, for illustration’s sake, we shall 
give: and ¢hat an instance by Lord Ellesmeré’s liberality (and whilst 
acknowledging it we must express our distinct conviction that this 
nobleman’s honourable conduct is a simple duty),—happily accessible 
to every reader. It is this unity which gives a charm so peculiar to 
Titian’s picture of the “Three Ages of Man.” The very title might 
have suggested to Dr. Waagen a more truthful criticism than his 
“Beautiful fair girl, seated in sweet converse with her lover: on the 
other side are some children asleep, among whom Cupid steps without 
at all disturbing their repose. In the distance is an old man, who 
no regard to Cupid, but is engaged im contemplating two skulls which lie 
on the ground, and remind him of the vicissitudes,” &c.;—anatomizing 
thus into three separate pictures the sequences of human life that 
Nature and Titian have here indissolubly united. But we are perhaps 
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too severe in our requirements on Dr. Waagen. Genius such as this, 
we must at last acknowledge, can be appreciated by genius alone ; and, 
for a descriptive parallel, we may quote the lines of a great poet, 
written—we have been assured by Mr. Tennyson—without reference 
to the Titianic Idyl :— 
“Two children in two neighbour villages 

Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 

Two graves grass-green beside a grey church tower, 

Wash’d with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one hamlet born and bred; 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour.” 


Other pictures—to allow ourselves the pleasure of allusion to what has 
given it—are described by Dr. Waagen with true feeling. We quote 
one or two. —“ Children’s Heads,” by Correggio, in Lord Ward’s collec- 
tion: like Lord Ellesmere’s, liberally displayed :—‘ One of the pieces 
contains one angel’s head; the other, two. They agree so entirely 
with the fragments of the picture of the Virgin crowned by Christ, 
preserved in the library of Parma, that no doubt of their originality 
can exist ; while to all lovers of this great master they are objects of 
the highest interest. These beautiful and poetic heads bear witness 
how broadly and fully he conceived the forms in his frescoes, with 
what mastery he expressed the effect of chiaro-scuro, even in this un- 
favourable medium, and with what delicacy and freedom he used the 
brush.”—Sir R. Peel’s “ Chapeau de Paille.” “The cast shadows 
and light local tones, the knowledge displayed in the treatment of the 
sunny reflections, and the exquisite transparency and truth with which 
this youthful and beautiful head is rounded, produce an effect of which, 
without having seen the picture, it is impossible to form an idea. Here 
we must confess that Rubens is the painter of light par excellence. 
The head is painted so con amore, that I willingly believe the tradition 
that Rubens fell in love with the young lady while painting her pic- 
ture: he is said to have valued it so highly, that he would never part 
with it.” 

To Raphael’s cartoons in particular, the author has devoted an essay 
written with skill and knowledge so great, that we can only emphasize 
our regret that he has not concentrated throughout on the highest 
works the praise and the observation lavished on third-rate produc- 
tions. We transcribe a portion from his deseription of the “ Elymas.”’ 


“This cartoon represents Paul, in the city of Paphos, striking the sorcerer 
Elymas blind, for endeavouring to restrain Sergius, proconsul of the island of 
Cyprus, from conversion to Christianity. The dignified repose in the powerful 
figure of the Apostle—the most colossal figure in any of the cartoons—exhibits 
the utmost grandeur: he is represented merely stretching out his hand, as he 
utters the words, ‘And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season.’ The contrast of Paul’s figure 
with that of Elymas opposite, who in his terror at the blindness come suddenly 
upon him, appears as if stiffened, as he gropes anxiously forward with his hands 
bent, and with his mouth half open, is one of the most striking in its simplicity 
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which art has ever produced. Nor is the effect of the miracle upon the spec- 
tators less admirably expressed. The proconsul Sergius, in whose features 
Raphael has again admirably delineated the character of an ancient Roman, 
starts with horror. Even in the features of the lictors at his side, hardened as 
they are by their office of executioners, we read marks of sympathy and astonish- 
ment. But the most animated expression of eagerness to convince himself of 
the reality of the blindness, and also of amazement at the fact, is evinced in 
the man who is gazing close into the face of Elymas.” 


Two features of the work, and those constituting Dr. Waagen’s best 
claim to originality, remain for notice. On the subject, little studied 
proportionably to its importance—Illuminated MSS. and Early Speci- 
mens of Printing—he has given a mass of information which, we 
ean hardly doubt, will be of high service to investigators of those 
minute curiosities—the “elaborate anguish” of missal painting. And 
on the subject, for the elucidation of Art not less valuable, and in its 
relation to painting, hitherto inadequately studied—the Early Engrav- 
ings of Germany and of Italy—he presents one series of notes, destined, 
we hope, to draw the attention of many eyes to the treasures—else- 
where, on the whole, we think, unsurpassed—preserved in the British 
Museum under the skilful and courteous guardianship of Mr. Car- 
penter. 

To Mr. Carpenter we may indeed, on Dr. Waagen’s own authority, 
refer the most valuable of the elucidations given on the national col- 
lection. For, whilst thankfully acknowledging the many laborious 
hints he has himself contributed, we cannot therefore be blind to the 
fact that nowhere else has a pre-formed hypothesis carried the author 
to results so hazardous.—The highest interest attaching to these early 
engravers—to Albert Durer and to Mantegna—to Baldini and to Mare 
Antonio—is, that they worked from designs altogether their own, or 
treated at least in the free spirit of a painter’s translation. This, in 
the instances of Durer and the great Mantuan, is of course notorious. 
But wherever room for question exists, it is Dr. Waagen’s pleasure to 
imagine that an original work by another hand was almost invariably 
‘selected by the engraver, and can be safely and unhesitatingly re- 
assigned to the artist at a distance of more than three centuries. By 
virtue of this belief—alien as we believe it, from the larger and more 
creative spirit of those richly-gifted ages, he proceeds to assign—to 
Mantegna, in the case of the Lombard engravers—to Sandro Botticelli, 
for the Florentine—and to Francia, for Mare Antonio’s earlier plates— 
‘an amount of work in designing sufficient to transform these distin- 
guished artists into so many French pattern manufacturers. 

We notice a few instances where this hasty generalization has, we 
think, led the author into errors manifest, and at times contradictory. 

Vol. 1, 247. Early Italian Engravings. “A Sleeping Female with 
Wreath of Flowers ; very similar to F. Francia.”—A comparison with 
the engraver’s ascertained works will prove that this is from the hand 
of Giulio Campagnola, and composed, like the rest, in a pure Venetian 
style. 

“Guerino detto il Meschino.”—Assigning the romance to which 
this charming print may have formed an illustration to Bologna, 1473, 
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Waagen, without any show of internal reason, gives the design to 
Francesco Francia. But the book was printed at Padua, 1473, and F, 
Francia’s earliest paintings are, by Kugler, ascribed to 1490. 

“Three Horses’ Heads,’ and “Two Female Portraits,” presently 
follow, and all, nominis causd, assigned to Leonardo da Vinci. There 
is not the smallest evidence that Leonardo engraved anything, and the 
prints differ in character. Bartsch, in his catalogue, ascribes the first 
to G. A. da Brescia; and the two heads have no further claim to the 
title of Leonardo than that the hair in each—as in all Florentine 
works of the fifteenth century—is rich and undulating. 

We next find a series “ decidedly ascribed”’ to Pollajuolo, mingled 
with others given to Mantegna:—rude popular prints, in which these 
great designers would have smiled to see their participation recognised. 
Many are with similar decision described as designed by Botticelli and 
engraved by Baldini. Now, in fact, we have no work whatever signed 
by Baldini, or individually attributed to him by the early historians of 
Art—and the one instance where Vasari identifies the work of Botti- 
eelli (the plates illustrating the Dante of 1471, the execution of which 
Dr. Waagen, against Vasari’s authority, assigns to Baldini, p. 254)— 
differs so markedly from every other contemporary work in handling, 
and even in general design, that we cannot thence draw any inference 
with security. 

Similarly, inasmuch as pictures or designs by F. Francia represent- 
ing subjects from classical mythology, and exhibiting undraped figures, 
are, if not absolutely unknown, beyond question extremely rare—we 
can find no description of any such—the attribution of the design of 
many small plates executed during Mare Antonio’s apprenticeship, to 
his master Francia, cannot, we think, rise above mere hypothesis. A 
very few of his prints represent sacred subjects, undoubtedly from his 
master’s drawings (the design of the SS. Lucy, Catherine, and Barbara, 
No. 120, placed among these by Dr. Waagen, with Ottley we refer to 
Raphael) :—the rest, the “Orpheus,” the “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
and so many others, may with greater probability be ascribed to the 
engraver’s own invention. That by the year 1510, when he took up 
his residence in Rome, he was known as a designer, we learn from 
Vasari; and these works, dated from 1505 onwards, by their progres- 
sive advance from feebleness alike in conception and in drawing, bear 
strong internal evidence of the continuous progress of a pupil, whose 
obligations to his pure-minded teacher appear mainly confined to those 
technical points over which Francia’s earlier practice as a goldsmith 
and a niellist had given him mastery. 

These criticisms (and many others we omit) are, it may be complained, 
minute and trivial. But, firstly, the merit and the ultimate value of 
a work like Dr. Waagen’s, depend in great measure on correctness in 
detail. These errors, as they seem to us, we point out in the hope that 
in a second edition they may be remedied; and not without some expe- 
rience how great the labour is of ensuring, in such matters, even 
approximate correctness. And, secondly, they are of importance 
greater yet, as illustrating the general method and qualifications of the 
writer:— arising, as we think, in part, from some want of elevation in 
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the point of view taken ; in part, from pre-formed views ; both perhaps 
of difficult avoidance where, within a brief period, so much had to be 
observed, compared, and commented on. Yet so pervading are these 
defects, that we confess, with regret proportionate to our gratitude, 
that they suffice to render a work, otherwise as we have said, invaluable, 
even to those interested in its subjects, as a whole almost beyond reading. 
We are fatigued with this endless catalogue of monotonous critiques 
—with this applied Bolognese eclecticism—with this perpetual good- 
nature, which compliments every housekeeper on her “ humanity’’ and 
every possessor with “real gems.’ A little more and a little less, to 
quote the well-known Italian canon,—a penetrating appreciation of the 
great and the true, and silence on the vast numbers of the inferior, 
would have given us what we desire—a something more than the cata- 
logue raisonné of our treasures: a work of Art in itself. As it is, the 
impression Dr. Waagen’s book yields, is rather to place us in some vast 
sale-room, where the auctioneer dispenses on every thing the flowers of 
rhetoric and the judicious commonplaces of criticism; the “ magic pen- 
eil’”’ and the “ magic mirror:’’ blaming here and there for disinterested- 
ness’ sake, but in general ennobling even copies as genuine productions 
by some other hand hardly less distinguished: leaving us at last, as best 
we may, to form our own opinion on the inner merits of the works 
before us: of their value in reference to a larger standard than simple 
authenticity: of their truth to Nature. We hear much of “the colourmg 
of Titian, the expression of Rubens, the grace of Raphael, the purity of 
Domenichino, the eorregiescity of Correggio, the learning of Poussin, 
the airs of Guido, the taste of the Caraecis, and the grand contour of 
Angelo:” we cry at last for patience, and beg Apollo to “send Mercury, 
with the critie’s rules and compasses, if he can be spared, with our 
compliments to——no matter.” 
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